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8 iv. 10. He. that deſcended i is the ſame 
alſo that * or far above all ver k that be 
e ng. bn bye] ; 


„ Þv 


Hriſtanry, in thoſe great matters of 8 
_ which it is founded, happily com- 
with man's mind, by affording pro- 
per pay to affect both the penſive, ſad, and 
compoſed part of the ſoul, and alſo its mote 
Joyful, ſerene, and ſprightiy apprehenſions: which 
is inſtanced in many ps ſages of Chriſt's life, from 
the humble mange ed with Angels, to his 
deſcent into hos — — by his miraculous 
reſurrection and aſdenſion, 1 1% 3. This laſt 
great and crowning: paſſage, hawever true, ſtill 
pes | _ affords ſeope* for the noble actings of faith; and 
ſince And muſt reft, itfelf upon à divine word, 
ſuch a word we have here in the . 3% 


W herein are four thin * rab „ Js 
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I. Chriſt's humiliation implied in theſe words, 
be that deſcended, 4. 

„ Thbe Seciniens anſwered - - Chriſt's 
deſcent according to his divine.nature, 5, 6. And 
an enquiry made as; to the place, whither he 
deſcended, the lower parts of the earth; which 
1. Some underſtand ſimply of the earth, as being 
the lowermoſt part of the world. 2. Some of the 
grave. 3. Some of hell itſelf, the place of the 
damned. 4. The Romaniſts by the help of this 
text have ſpied a place called Purgatory 5 or ra- 
ther the 's kitchen, 8 /o 5. Theſe words 
e ſame ſenſe with thoſe in P/al. 
CXXXIX. 15. — be very properly taken for Chriſt's. 
incarnation and conception in the womb of the 
Bleſſed Virgin, 9; and that upon theſe grounds: 

1. Becauſe the former expoſitions have been 
ſhewn to be unnatural; forced or 1 
and there is no other beſides this aſſignable. 

2. Since Paul here uſes Devid's very words, 
it is moſt probable, that he uſed thern | in _ 


ſenſe. 


3. The words deſcending 80 — are 0 
put together in the text, that they Goa. ho in- 
tend a ſummary account of -Chriſt's whole trani . 
actien in man's redemprion; which was begun 
in his conception, and conſummate. in ve -aſcen-. 

8, -* | 

I. "Chris aloriour dener ard exaltas 
tion, he aſcended far above ail banvent; that is, to 
the moſt eminent place of dignity” and glory in 
the higheſt heaven, 10 1% 3 

III. The qualification and ſtare of Chriſt's per- . 
fon, in reference to both conditions: He was the 
fame. He that aſcended, &c. nich . 
of the two eee in the as. Lats * 10 18. 4 

"2 N. 


.. -V ; 
: 6 - *e @ 0 0. * 25 , 


©-Sx Mons in Vol. vn. 3 in 
The end of Chriſt's aſcenſion, that he might 


iv. 
# 4 things. All things, may refer here, 1, To 
the Seriprure-prophetics and predictions. 2, T 
the church, as. he might fill chat with his gifts 
and graces, Or g. (which interpretation is pre- 
ferred,) to all RE in. the world, 18. which he 
may be ſaid thus 10 Mk in a double reſpect. 

1. Of che omgipreſence of his nature, and un 
verſal diffuſion of his godhead, 19 % 22. 
2. Of the univerſal rule and government of alt. 
| things committed ro hint as _ mediator con his 
aſcenſion, 22 10 4. 

remains now that we bs this into our 

lives, and by being the moſt obedient of ſeryarits, 
erden gr be the gre of maſters. 


1 2 PETS: — ani 
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SERMON. II. 


Eynxs i 10, mh Bemight fit all things 


Theſe words are capable of a threefold inter · 
retatlon. 
1. All things may refer to the whole ſeries of 
Prophecies recorded of Chrift in 
the Scriptures, Whieh de may be laid to fulfil by 
his aſcenſion, . 26. 
St. Pau viadiatgd againſt the Jews charge 
perverting the propher' s meaaing in that _— 
Fenin, Plain Jeviii. 18. 27 1 29. | 
. All things may refer to the church: which 
nk is here molt inſiſted on, 29. 
he chuteh from its very. nature and bote 


tion, MY -uhavoidably a double need or ove, 
e K 8 wp Ma to a Ws EY, 


py «I 


_IL 


iv Tie Carer Heaps of the 


ave ſome apoſtles, ſome evangeliſts, ſome Prophets, 5 


2 1. In reſpect of its government. Hereupon he 


ome paſtors and teachers, 31. 


2. In reſpe& of inſtruction: for this Chriſt 


made a glorious proviſion by the diffuſion of the 

Holy Ghoſt upon the Apoſtles, 32. In wich 
ge two things are obſervable : 

I. The time when. Which is remarkable in 


I, 
Of Chriſtian n itſelf, it being abou 
its firſt ſolemn promulgation, 32 10 34. jy 
2. Of the Apoſtles. It was, when they entered 
upon the full execution of their apoſtohek: er, 
34 to 
: II. The manner how the Holy Ghoſt var con- 
ferred; namely, in the gift of tongues, 39, 40. 
And as theſe tongues were a proper tepreſentation 
of the goſpel, ſo the peculiar nature and efficacy of 
this goſpel was 3 ſet forth by thoſe. at- 
tending circumſtances of the fire and the mighty 
wind, both of which are notable for thefe effects, 
1. To cleanſe,” 2. To conſume and deſtroy,-41, 
42. = 5 e ene 


* 13 2 


" ' —_— 
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SERMON III. 


Jon: N ix, latter part, verſ. 4. The nighe cometh 
d ben no man can work.” 


The ſenſe of the rext naturally lies | in three _ 
olitions, * 
I. That there is a work a pointed” to every 
man to be performed by him, "while he * in 
the world, Sh... 

Man as he is, 1. à part or meth 6. the body 
Politick, hath a 8 A work, whereby he'is to 


approve 


5 


SkRMoks in Vor. VII. 5 iy 
approve' himſelf a good citizen-in kling the place 


f of a divine, lawyer, &c. 44 to 48. | 
2. As a member and ſubject of a ſpiritual and 


higher kingdom, he has — 2 ſpiritual calling or 0 


profeſſion of a Chriſtian; and t work chat * | 
y engages, him to is threefold, -—- ET” 
1. Making his peace with God, 49 to. 31. 5 F : 
2. Getting his ſins mortified, 51 10 63. 
3. Getting his heart purified with the proper 
and virtues of a Chriſtian, 53 0-55. 
II. That the time of this life being once ex. 
pired, there is no farther Fabi of n 
that work, 55. 
The word by which the time ak: this life i is ex- 


2 e 45 men neee 


. The eee oh our. time. 2. The ſuffi- 
eien of it for our work. 3. The determinate 
ſtint and limitation of it, . 55 1% 68. 
III. That the conſideration of this ought to be 
the: higheſt . ma for uſing the utmoſt. dili- 
gence in the e of this work, 59. Which 
requires all our diligence; 1. From irs difficulty, 
4 $900. —2. "From its neceſſity, 61 to. * bo 


e 


| abe at the conſecration of Dr. Seth Ward, 
| ire ef "Oxon. 874 ny. 


J EREM, XV xv. 20. 1 will make thee unto this people 5 
4 fenced brazen wall: and they ſhall fight againſt 
thee, but they ſhall not prevail againſt thee ;, for 
 T am with thee, to ſave ebee 40 deliver thee, | 
. . faith the Lord. | 


N Preſbytery, devious by. fot; from Jetbrs,. nw 
firſt from Midian, an Eeatheniſh place. Their 
A 3 elders 


1 1 — 
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eldets ar mentioned ſometimes in the old rey 
ment, but their @ffice nat deſoribed. A ſuperin - 
tendancy yrs whe 1 e may be argued, | 
Ham the fuperigrity the prieſts ayer ch T4: 
biet, much better — they can found their dif, 
cipline upon the word alex, 7 66. But if God | 
inſticuted fueh a Randing ſuperiority and juriſ- 
diction af the prieſt over the Litas. theſe. two 
things follows.” © 

1. That ſuch a ſuperiotity | is not in fel b 
oy irregular and unlawful.” 

The neither does it carry in it an anciparky 
and, contrarjety to the power of godlineſs. 

And yet upon theſe fo ſuppoſitions, as if there 
was ſomerhing in the very vital -conſtitution of 
ſuch a ſubordination irreconcileahle to goa lines, 
are all the prett s cormenced, 65, 68 v * 

In the words are three things conſiderable. 

I. God's qualifixation of Jeremy to be un over. 
feer in his Ehureh ; 1 * make thee a fenced 
Brazen wall. | 

Now a walls Aren, 1. Enclofore; 65 70..— 
© a. Portification, - 70 This metaphor of a 
wall, as applied to-a e chureb-yovernbul being er- 
plained z to make good that title, he muſt have, 
1. Courage, 71 /0 Firm Innocence and integrity, 
73 to 75.3. Authority, 75 W 77. 

II. The oppoſition that the church · governqur 
thus qualified. will be {fore to meet with in his 
pier: they hey fool Abt Na thee, And this they 

0 


7 1 Kdlkous reaching and ng, 78 7 
or hay A a0 f libels, 1 , £ N 
4 Pup s by open force, 80 1 82. 

Ill. T _ iſſue and ſucceſs of this oppoſien; 


7 i gat oboe, 
e reve Long * 


E 


oe ep . % © 


. SenMoN ih Vou, VIL w 


* is beld to foretell. things future, which fall 
under human cognizance only two ways: 1. By 
a foreſight of them in, their cauſes. 2. By divine 
— And from both theſe there is ground 
of hope to the church, 83, 84. 

The arguments againſt this anfuered; 1. Thar 
the enemies of the church in the late confuſion 
did not prevail againſt her: for that only ia a pre- 
vailing, which is a final conqueſt. 2. That he os 

is pillaged or murthered in the reſolute 
mance of his duty, 1 is not Properly prevailed 
againſt, 85, 86. . 
Wherefore the governour of the church may 
with confidence from the text beſpeak their op- 
poſers ; Who ſhall. fight againſt us? it is God 
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SERMON v. vl. 


Tirol Paul, a ſervant of God, 1 an TY 

poſtte of Dus Chriſt, according to the faith of 
ads elelt, and the r the trath, * 
 whichis after godlineſs. : 


The end of all philoſophical enquiries; wee, 
and of all religious inſtitutions, gadlineſi : ba 
which: are united and blended in the Wnntitutien 
of Chriſtianity, 88. 

I. In this expreſſon of the goſpel's beings. the 


truth. which bs. is after gedlineſs, three —_ are 
couched. 


1. That it is a Gmply a truth, 89, 90. 55 89155 

2. That it is an operative truth, 90, 9 

* That it operates to the beſt effec . F 
34 "The 


vi The Cuix T Hz As of the 
The words may have a double ſenſe, 92. 
1. That the goſpel is fo called, becauſe it actually. 
| the effects of godlineſs in thoſe that em- 
it.,—-2, That it is, in its nature, the moſt 
apt . proper inſtrument of holineſs; and the 
truth, which has thus an influence open * | 
conſiſts of two things 
. A right notion of God. Wy | 
2. A right notion of what concerns as the duty of | 
man, 93 to 96. | 
II. Three things are r from this d. 
ſcription of the goſpel, 96. 
1. That the hature and prime deſign of tels 
gion, is to be an inſtrument of good life : + 
This cleared by theſe arguments. — 1. That 
religion defigns the ſervice of God, by gaining to 
his obedience man's actions and converſe. =— 
2, It deſigns the ſalvation of man, who is not 
faved as he is more knowing, but as he is more 
pious. than others, 97 7 That the excellency 
of Chriſtianity does not conſiſt in diſcovering more 
ſublime. truths, or more excellent precepts 
- philoſophy (tho? it does this) but in ſuggeſting 
. arguments to enforce the re of 
Thoſe precepts, than any other reli ligion, 9 8; 
That notwithſtanding the diverſity of reli ions, 
Len will generally be condemned hereafter: gh r the. 
ſame things,viz. their breaches of morality, 99, 100. 
2. That ſo much knowledge of truth, as is 
ſufficient to engage men in the practice of godli- 
"neſs; ſerves the neceflary ends of religion. For, 
I godlineſs be the. deſign, it ought alſo to be 
che meaſure of mens Enowjodge 1 in 1 3 


100. | 
That ner does in elk, or its direct 
Lenledeeneen * the motives of a * 
uk 


1 
* SERMONS in vor. VII. _ 
life, is oily to and deſtructive of Chriſtian 


re | 
_—_—_ 3 1 — more imeediacly concern 4 


life are;-101 
1. Such as concern the juſtification of a . 

And herein the motives to holy living are ſub- 
verted. i. By the doctrine of the covenant of 
grace without conditions of performance on man's 
part, bur omy to believe that he is juſtified: 
taught by the Antin miaus, 102, 103.—2. By 
the doctrine of acceptance with God, by the 
righteouſneſs and merits of other ſaints; taught 
5 the Romaniſts, 103 to 16. 

2. Such. as concern the rule of life and manners, 
And here the Motives to godlineſs are deſtroyed, 

I. By that doctrine of the Antinomians, that 
exempts all believers from the obligation of the 
moral law, 105g; {0 108. —— 2. By that doctrine 
of the church of Rome, which aſſerts any ſin to 
be, in its nature, venial, 108 to 110. The church 
of Rome Fèrein reſembling the Fewiſh cb urch cor- 
rupted by the Phariſees,” who diſtinguiſhed we 
commandments into the great and the ſmall, 1 
1% 112. — 3. By the Romiſh docttine of nt 
rogation, 113% 116. —— 4. By that doctrine, 
that places it in the power of any mere mortal 
man to diſpenſe with the laws of Chriſt, ſo as to 
diſcharge any man from being obliged m Foy 
1 ul te 121. 

3. Such as relate to repentance. 
The doctrine of nen _ be genere 
in a double reſpect: 

1. In reſp ct of the time-of it: as is done by 
the Romiſo cafu;fts,' who ſay, that a man is bound 
to repent of his ſins once, but when that once ſhall 
2 may determine as s he — 121 49. 4. 


x De Curzy Heaps of the 
— 2. As to the meaſure. of it. The Romi 
doctrine conſidered. i in this TE and —— 
126 10 130. 13 

The improvement of all lies in two thi 

1. To convince us how highly it concerns all, 
but eſpecially the moſt knowing, to try the doc- | 
trines that they believe, and to let enquiry. uſher 
in faith, 1 30, 131. | 

2 tr — alſo the ſure marks, by which 
we may try them. As, 1. It is not the pleaſing» 
neſs or ſuitableneſs of a doctrine to our tempers or 
intereſts; nor, 2. The general or long reception 
of it; nor, 3. The godlineſs of the preacher or 
aſſerter of any doctrine, that is a fure mark of 
the truth of it: but if it naturally tends to pro- 
mote the fear of God in ments hearts, and to en- 
gage them in virtuous courſes, it carries with it 
the mark and Impreſs of the _ OT _ 
et 10 134... | | 


- SERMONS vn. vm. IX. 


Provenns x*xIx. 3. A mas that fattereth bir 
a ſpreadeth a net for bis fe” 


The words being plain, 1 the matter — 
in „ under three general. heads, 


914 


5 What end and: wherein it does con- 


ON Thoogh we cannot reach all the varieties <& 
it, the general ways are, | : . 
1. Concealing or diembling the defets or a 
vices of any el 136 ſo 139. ks Here are 
er two things; | po | 


Sr RMons in Vor. VII. E 


Nys, Who they are that ane to ſpeak 
in this caſe, Namely, 1. Such as are entruſted 
with the government of others, 139, ——2. Per- 
fons ſet apart to the work of the-mibiltry, 140, 
3. Thoſe that profeſs friendſhip, 14, 142. 

Socondy, The manner how they are to ſpeak. 
As, 1. The reproof ſhould be given in ferret, 
142 {0 146. 2. With due reſpect to, l- 
diſtinction of the condition of the perfon repro 5 
145 10 150.—3. With words of meekneſs bo nd 
eommiſeration,' 150 t 155. — 4. That the re- 

roof be not continued or pans ofter amends». 
lawn ofthe en, 355 16137 os 

2, The 4 50 way of flattery, is the praiſing 8 
and defen ing che defects or vices of any perſon, 
177 1% 180, 

4 der this f. pecies, the diſtinction between 2 

" ions and a Racines conſcience obſerved, and 

cenſured, 180 7 182, And two forts of men 
— as the moſt deteſtabſe flatterers: 

1. Such as upon principles of enthuſiaſm aſſure 
perſons of eminence and high place, that thoſe | 
tranſgreſſions are allowable in them, that are ab- 
ſolutely prohibited and condemned in others, 18; 3 
10 188. 

2. The Romiſh caſuiſts, who perſuade the world 
that many actions, whieh have hitherto _ | 
for impious and unlawful, admit of ſuch ualifi- 
chtions as clear them of a guilt, 185, 188. 

This kind of flattery is of moſt miſchievous 
conlequrice, and of 727 eaſy effect. 1. From 
the nature of ma 7 — Ao From the very 
nature of viee itſe . 6 
3. The third kind of cut, is, the perverſe 
imitation. of any one's! defects or vices, - 188 10 
855 


9 
** 


how The CuIET He avs of 7. 

4. The fourth conſiſts, in over-valuing- thoſe 
virtues and perfections, that are really ODIN 
in any perſon, 192 7 196. 


II. The grounds and occaſions © of flattery, on 
his part that is. 1 


Three mentioned. Greatneſß of place or 
condition, 158 to e 2. An angry, paſſi- 
onate n mom impatient of reproof, 161 


to 164. 8. and. vain-glorious diſ- 
| poſition, 164 to ay 


ip 
III. The ends and deſigns of the-flatterer. He 
ſpreads a net for bis neig ber, . fett. 

The Lc 1s er by 00 — mo 


"ls To ſerve himſelf, 168 to 171. . 
2. To undermine him whom he flatters, and 
thereby to effect his ruin, 171. Which he does, 
1. As he deceives him, and groſsly abuſes and 

perverts his judgement, which ſhould be the 
— 9 of all rs actions, 172. — 2. He brings 
him to ſhame and a general contempt, 173, 174. 
He effects his ruin; 3 as by this means he 
renders * recovery and Sh pee 
175; 17 A e \ RS III 
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SERMON. X. XI. XII. 


Psalu xix. 13. firſt part. Keep back tby ſervant 5 
400 from Sand ano Ag Ants. ler n not _ 2 
inion over me. 


© Theſe words ſuggeſt chree tings to our confi: 
| deration. 


1. The, thing prayed gti indem 


fins, 
1. 


--SERMONS in Vox. VIII xük⸗ 
. The perſon making this prayer; one adorned 
i the _— elogies for his piety,” even b 
God himſel 
_ © The means he engages for his deliverance 3 
namely, the divine grace and aſſiſtance, 195. 
bets, words are diſcufled under two general 
8 
I. Shewing what theſe preſumptuous fins are. 
II. Shewing the reaſon of this ſe holy perſon” 8 
praying: ſo carneſtly againſt tem. 
The firſt head is handled in three things. 
ts Shewing in general what it is to refute; 


2 
. ſeripture-deſcription of preſum tion. Three 
parts go to make up a preſumptuous ſin. 1. That 
a man undertake an action, known by him to be 
unlawful, or at leaſt doubtful. 2. That notwith- 
ſtanding, he promiſe to himſelf ſecurity from any 
mn of right conſequent upon ie. 3. That 


de do this upon motives utcerly groundleſs and 
unreaſonable, 198, 199. 


The preſum tuous inner is diveſted of the two 
only pleas for the extenuation of ſin. As, 1. Ig- 
NOrance, 200 % 202. — 2. Surprize, 209 10 
205 

Diltin&ion between ſins of preſumption and fins 
of infirmity. 

Three opinions: concerning a ſin of infrmity 
205; \The * + 

_ 1, Derives the nature of it Gone: the condi 
tion of the agent; affirming that every ſin com- 
mitted by a believer,” or a perſon truly regenerate, 
is a {in of infirmity. This doArine' is Conſidered 
and refuted,” 205 f 208. 
"7 .$ Some, from the matter of the i; that 
i is committed only in tbougbt os deſre, or per- 


bare 
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alles. To this is anſwered, 1, That 
there is no- eie 
the power of his will, but it is capable of being 
a (in of preſumption, 209, — 2, The voice of 
God in ſcripture is loud againſt this opinion, £19. 
3. Some, from the principle immediately pro- 
ducing the action, viz. that the will is carried to 
the one by malice to the other ieee. 
211. 

But for our better conducꝭ is ſhewn, firſt 1 nega- 
tively, what is not « ſim of infirmity : As, 1. When 
a man ventures and deſigns to commit a fin upon 
this ground, that he judges it a ſin of infirmity. 
2, That fin, tho? in itſelf never ſo ſmall, rhat a 
man, after the committing, of it, is defirous to 
excuſe or extenuate, 212, — 2. Poſitively cuba 
is: namely, a fin committed out of mere ſudden 
inadvertency, that inadvertency not being directly 
cauſed. by any deliberate in imm. going 
before it, 213, 214. 

II. Aſſigning ſome of the .moſt notable kinds of 
preſumptuous ſins, 215. As, 

1. Sin agaiaft the gpodneſs of God, manifoſt- 
ing itſelf to a man in great proſperity, #2049 
219. y 
1 1 — vnder God's Judging: and 
afflicting hand, 219 10 222. 

3. Committing a ini clearly diſcovered, ant di- 
redtly pointed at by the word of God, eicher 
written or preached, 222 0 226 

4. Commicting a fu againſt oallages of provi 
dende particularly threatning the commiſſion of 

it, 225, 226. 

5. Sins againſt the inward checks 0d warning 

ny capſQened, 227 N | 
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6. Sins againſt that inward. #efte, reliſb, and 

complacency, that men have found 4p ei mp. 
to walk with God, 229 70 231. 


7. The returning to, and en commiſſion 


of the ſame ſin, 231 #0 234. 
III. Propoſing ſome re medies againſt theſe fins, 


1. Let a man endeavour. to fix in 1 Ra 4 
deep apprehenſion and perſuaſion of the tranſoen- 
dant evil of the nature of fin in general, 236 to 


2 
= 2. Let hang moſt ſeriouſly conſider, and reflect 
upon God's juſtice, 239 1% 241.” | 

3. Let him confider, how. mach fuch offences 
would exaſperate even men, 241 0 243. 

Second general head: Shewing the reaſon of 
the Pſalmiſt's ſo earneſt: praying againſt theſe fins, 
243. 

The proſecution of the firſt head might be ar- 
gament enough: but yet for a more full diſcuſſion | 
of the point, theſe. further reaſons, which: _ 
induce him to ĩt. are conſidered. 

1. The danger of falling into theſe ns. 15 
From che nature of man, which is apt to be con- 
fident, 244. 2. From the object of preſump · 
tion, God's mercy, 248.3. From the temp- 
ter, who chiefly. concerns himſelf to engage men 
in this kind of fing 246 10 248. | 

2. The ſad of them if fallen! into. 
Amongt which are, 1. Their marvellous apt- - 
neſs to grow upon him, that gives way to them, 
248 to 250.— 2. That of all others they prove 
the moſt difficult in their cure, 23 40 2522 
3. They waſtr the conſcience inñnitely more than 
any other ſins, 252, 253. — 4. They haye al- 

ways 


xv he Cunrtr Hz Aapsof 'the 


ways been followed by God with greater and 88. 
eer — Chan wy WE” 288 to _ 
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PSALM CXXTIN, 3. Thou compaſſe ſt my Rey 1 | 
my lying dotun, und art NO with all w= 
2%. | 


| The metaphorical e in the text being 
explained, 259 10 261. this doctrinal obſerva- 
tion is gathered from it; viz. . . - 

That God knows, and takes ſtrict and accurate 
notice of the moſt ſecret and retired of a2 
2 s life; which is proved by reaſons of 870 

rts. 

I. Such as prove that it is ſo, that God "al 
the moſt ſecret paſſages of our lives, 262. - 

1, He obſerves them, becauſe he rules and g- | 
| verns them, 262. Which he does three ways; 

1. By diſcovering them. 2. By preventing of 
them, 263. — 3. By directing them for other 
ends, than thoſe for which they were intended, 
264, 265, 

2. Becauſe he gives * to regulate thee, 266: 

3. Becauſe he will judge them, 267. — Firſt, 
in _ life, wherein he often gives the ſinner a 
fore-taſte of what he intends to do in the future, 
268.— 2. At the day of judgement, 269. 
II. Such reaſons as ſhow whence it is that oe. 
takes ſuch notice of them. | 

He obſerves all hidden things 1. 


1. From his omniſcience, or * of knowing 
all roy 270, 271. | | 


»” * 7 + "| 
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2. 


Semen in Vol. VII. avi 

4 Frem his iffictiure preſence to Seen 
being of all things, 272. Woog £21; 

The u on of the whole lies in heving 
Ui uſes it tnay — which are, 
11 A «fe of eon viction, to convince al proſurnp» 
tyous linhers of the acheiſm of their hearts, ! 27 

5. Nef d 28 EN 471 Nan q 8: + & 5 

2d 2 Ie peales tertor to all ſecret ſinners, 876 ü 
ah: Now ſecret ſins are of.'two/ 7 570 of 
which God perſekiy Knows. Aa, : 

1. The fins of our thoughts and e 277 
278. And he vill judge of men by theſe, 1. 
cauſe they are moſt ſpiritual, and conſequently: 
moſk oppoſite te the nature bf God, 279, 280. 
2. Becauſe man's actions and practier may be 
over: ruled, but thoughts and deſires are the natu- 
tal and genuine offspring of the ſoul, 28 1 40 284. 
2. Sucli ſibs, as are not only tranſacted in the 
mind, dut alſe by the body, yer are Covered from | 
" the view of men; 484. 2855. 10 

31 As God's oryniſcience is à terror to ſicree 
Gntters, ſo. it ſpealts no leſs cee ain neee | 
Heafted "OO: 4420 wg" th TOS  * 
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| Ebern ie? VII. 10. Say not thou what ir th 
©  tauſe that former gays were bether than theſe 
for thou toft mot qr wiſely voncermiyig t 


81740 


In the days of Solomon, when Juraſalem was 
5 glory of the whole earth, theſe "complaints of 
the lines were made; and yer à little "back ward 
in the calendar, we have young bur ty nuſts, 
changes, and N 8 8 
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_ We Cnitr Heaps of tle 
The words run in the form of a queſtion, yet 
include a poſitive aſſertion, and a downright cen | 
' fare. The enquiry being determined before it 
was propoſed, now the — of folly, here laid 
upon it, may relate to the ſuppoſition, upon mh 
it is. founded, in a threefold, reſpect; wiz... ..: 
J. Of a peremptory negation, as a thing a 
lutely to be denied, chat formet; US are better 
than the, following. N 
 . ropes 4 very Siſpoabe, whether they 
are ſo or no. 
III. As admiring the. ſppoſitios. for. true, that 
they are better., 
In every one of which reſpeſts this OW 


— 'ought to be exploded. And, 


I. That it is ridiculous to alk, why "MI 
times are better than 2 if they really are 
not ſo, 291, 292. And that they are not, is 
evinced, 1. From reaſon, 293. — 2. From hiſtory 
and the records of antiquity, 294 % 9 . 
II. Suppoſing the caſe diſputable: "which be- 
ng argued, 1. On the ſide of antiquity, 297, 298. 
2 Of ſucceeding times, 299 70. 301. This en- 
quiry is ſhewn to be unreaſonable, 
"3. be the nature — thing itſelf, 
302. 
2. In reſpect of the. incompetence. of any man 
lving to judge in_this controverſy, 302, 303.” 
Suppoling it true, that former times are 
really beſt, this querulous reflection is fooliſh, 
2 1. Becauſe ſuch complaints have. no flour to 
alter or remove the cauſe of them, 303, 304. 
2. Becauſe they only quicken. The-N * and 
add to che preſſure, 305, 06. 
3. Becauſe the juſt cauſe of th them is ; reſolyable 
into ourſelves,” 306, &c. 
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101 8E R M 0 N XV... 85 Ny 1 
Marg. v. 26, 26. Agree with thine. oaſis 
quickly, while tbou urt in the way with bim: left 
at any time the adverſary deliver thee to'the be Jugs 
and the judge deliver thee to the ne e een 
be caſt into priſon. if$)- Hig! 
3 T ſay unto thee, thou bole by 10 means come 
out . * n _ 5 DEE. * 
27 ' thing 
'In this FE! Chriſt Pe hs Hey of 
amicable concord und agreement betwixt bre- 
thren, from the unavoidable miſery of thoſe ob- 
ſtinate wretches, chat perfift i In and perpetuate an 
in. +; "aps. 
Some. underſtand the wordsin a literal, ſome i in 
af urative ſenſe, 313. oy 
he ſeveral terms therein explained” in the f . 
ritual ſenſe of them; according to which, by the 
word adverſary is meant the divine law, or a 
man's own conſcience, as commiſſionated by that 
law.—By the duch, the time of this life, or 5 5 
5 preſent opportunities of repentance.— y Judge, 
the great God of heaven.—By officer, the devil. 
By prijen, hell —By paying he utmoſt farthing, the 
' guilty perſons being dealt with according to the 
utmoſt 1 5 and extremiry of Juſtice, 313 0 


3 16. 
The tert is bn 5 includes both ſen- 
ſes.” For the better underſtanding Which, a pa- 


rable is explained to contain two parts. (1.) The 
material, literal- 55 contained in tic” bare words. 
12. 4 formal, ſpiritual part, or a app plication of 
the parable ger Rag is rear expreſſed, and 
dometimes bndeiſitbod, as in this place, 316 to 319. 


The ſenſe of the text is pr ended under . b 
concluſions, OM $53 03" ne 30 1 


\ . 


nt The Citttr Hr Abs, Ge. 
1. That the time of this fit is cis the only't time fot | 
a finner to make his peace wi 
. That this went voy ben ph 
vailing unanſwerable argument to engage and 
ne his epentan cg. ee wh 
3. That if a ſinner Jets this paſs, -he-iroove- 
rably falls into an eſtate of utter petdition-. 
The ſecond coheluſton, the ſubject of \this-dif 
work the teuth whereof made appear threeways. 
I. By ing the ſhortneſs of life with the 
a0 of this work. of repegtance, 21 942. 
0 of... See 1 
„ tear Hi uny 
as to an infinite offended jult E 2 
infinite wfath, 1 an infinite N "majeſty, 
94 1322. ni; cid) 
Heck a pe 2 le” af himſelf 
ve God 297 Ying, by way. i juſt compent 
67 Gln, gab, 320, 327-591 10 Ct: 10 
aring the 5 of e wi 
: che 4 0 0 Ff 


155 work 
de „ II. IL By 55 ering the i een that 
Vill infallibly attend the n 5 eck of it, 3 
he miſery and terror. 0 thi ded; cke in 
two things: 1. That. it cannot be 5 3 32s 
333 2. Th i capapc DEGOINK rel 336 » 
"Appi fication in ring over the or 
another 3 ess. Jong. as a te 
18. tot a ral re 
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2 $ERMON I. 


ters of fact upon which it is founded, happily 
complies with man's mind by this variety of 
its ſubject. For we have both the ſorrows 
and the glories of Chriſtianity, the depreſſions 
and the triumphs, the mournings and the ho- 
ſannas: we. have the affecting ſadneſſes of 
Chriſt's faſting, his bloody agony, his cruci- 
fixion, and the bitter ſcene of his whole paſ- 
ſion in its ſeverał parts and appendages. On 
the other fide we gaze at his miracles, admire 
his transfiguration, joy at his ſupernatural re- 
ſurrection, and (that which is the great com- 
plement and conſummation of all) his glorious 
aſcenſion. 

The fixed ſort of theſe naturally wvit with 
the compoſed, fixed, and monaſtic diſpoſition 
of ſome minds, averſe from all complacency 
and freedom the ſecond invite the”) Joys of ſe- 
rener minds, happier conſtitutions, and brisker 
meditations. apa 

Nay, ſuch a di ivine checker-work {Ball we 
find in the whole contexture of the ſtory of 
our. religion, that we have the light till with 
the advantage of the ſhade, and things exhi- 
bited with the recommending vicinity of their 
contraries; ſo that it is obſer ved, that in the 
whole narrative of our Saviour's life, no paſ- 
ſage is related of him low or weak, but it is 
immediately ſeconded, and as it were correct 
ed, by another high and miraculous. | 

No ſooner was Chriſt humbled to a'man- 


271 ger, but the contempt of the place was took 


off with the Rory of the attendance, in the 
mini- 


SE R MON I. 
miniſtration of angels. 4 ſubmiſſion. to: 
that mean and coarſe ceremony of circumci-. 
ſion was ennobled with the public atteſtation, 
of Simeon concerning him: his faſting and, 


tion attended with another ſervice 0 
angels: his baptiſm with. a glorious recogni-· 
tion by a voice from heaven, When he ſeem- 
ed to ſhow weakneſs in ſeeking fruit upon that 
fig-tree that had none; he manifeſted his 
power, by curſing it to deadneſs with a word: 
when he ſeemed to be; oyerpowered at his at- 
tachments, he then exerted his mightineſs, f in 
cauſing his armed adverſaries to fall backwards, 
and healing Malchus's ear with a touch. When 
he — the laſh and violent infamy of 
crucifixion and death; — did the uniyerſal 
frame of nature give teſtimony to his diyinity, 
the temple rending, the ſun darkning, and the. 
earth quaking, the whole creation eemed to 
ſympathize with his paſſion. And when 
afterwards he ſeemed to be in the very king- 
dom and dominions of death, by deſcending 
into the grave; he quickly — the diſ- 
honour of that, by an aſtogiſhing reſurrection, 
and by an argument ex abundanti, proved the 
divinity of his perſon over and over in an 
equally miraculous aſcenſion. 
Which great and crowning. paſſage of all 
that: went before it; bowever it is moſt true, 
and therefore moſt worthily to be aſſented to, 
yet ſtill it affords ſcope for the nobler and 
higher:aQiogs of faith. Fer reaſon. 3 


would now very benz by induced to 
A YL i 1 


of 
* 
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n M O N 1. 
Heve' that upon bare teſtimony and report 
Which, even thoſe — af it with their 
eyes, that is, with the greateſt neee of 
evidence, ſcarcely gave credit to. e 
For it is Apen, remarked- in Mare, xxviii. 
17. that of thoſe who ſtood and beheld his aſ- 
cenfion, though Jon tans ant yet: others | 
doubted. | 
It ſeems, things were net alekr to anfwer. 
all the objections of their eyes, or at leaft of 
their incredulity. But he afcchildes in à cloud, 
as it is ſaid; there was ſome darkneis, ſome- 
thing of miſts and obſcurity that Al gebend 
Him. Vet a lively potent faith will ſcatter: 
all ſuch clouds, pe ſuch miſts, conquer 
this and much greater difficulties. Which 
faith ſince it muſt reſt itſelf upon a divine 
word, ſuch a word we have here; and that a 
full, a pregnant, and a ſatisfying word, which 
from the pen of a perſon infallibly inſpired; aſ- 
ſures us, that be who' deſcended, is the ſume 
alſo that aſcended” far above all: Beavins; 1 
he might fill all things. © + 
In the words, we have theſe four things 
conſiderable, NON 
I. Chriſt's twrftietion intimated and i im- 
plied in thoſe words, he that deſeended. 
II. His glorious advancement” and — 
tion, he aſcended far above all heavens. 
II. The qualification and ſtate of his per- 
jon in reference to both theſe conditions; 
© _ © he was the ſame. He that . 1 


ame alfo that afernited... bl: 
WW. The 
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ee . The end of bis exaltation and aſcen- 


_— Hows Tat he might fill all things. _ 2 


"of all which in their order: And w eh. 1 
gal have hay traverſed each of-theſe diſtinct- 
„Lope I ſhall have reached both the full 


2 text, and the buſineſs of the 
day | 


A. And furſt of all fa Chriſbs buwiliatiof 
and deſeenfion; As every mation is bounds 
with two periods and terms; the one relin- 
quiſhed, the other to be acquired by it; ſo 
in Chriſt's deſcenfion we are to conſider both the 
place from which it did commence, and the 
place to which it did proceed: The place-romp 


whence, we are told, Was heaven. 


But the difficulty is, how Chrift could de- 


Trend; from thence: According to his divine 


nature he could not; for, as God, he filled 
the univetſe; and all motion ſuppoſes the : 


mover to ybe W out Lf al h 


but — es 
8 Fiel gat wy 
| | n 33 } 44 7 995 5 e 
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This argumentation we ſee is cleat andi un- 
deniable, how then ſhall” we make ous Chriſt's | 
deicenfion ? 9 . 

The Socinians, 0 allow Chriſt nothing 
but an human nature, affirm, that he is ſaid 
to deſcend from heaven,” only in rel) pe& of the 
divinity of his original and Todotion; as it is 
elſewhere ſaid, that every good and perfect gift 
deſcends from above, namely, becauſe it is de- 
rived from a divine principle. But his deſcen- 
ding being hete in the text oppoſed to his af- 
cending, clearly ſhews, that there is a farther 
and more literal” meaning I rf in the 
word. mY 

1 907 "Ol therefore” that Chriſt deſcended 
according to his divine nature; not indeed by 
a proper and local motion, as the former ar- 
guments ſufficiently demonſtrate; but becauſe 
it united itſelf to a nature here below; in re- 
ſpect of which union to an earthly nature it 
might metaphorically be ſaid to deſcend to the 
place, where that nature did reſide: And thus 
much for the way and manner 3 — did 
deſcend. 18 

We are now to direct our next : enquiry to 
the place whither' he deſcended; and for this 
we are to reflect an eye upon the former verſe 
of this chapter, which tells us, that it was in- 
to the lower parts of the earth; but what thoſe 
lower parts 707 the earth are, here lies 55 
doubt, and here muſt be the explieation. 

There are ſeveral opinions to be _ 
through, before we can eome to the i: I 

all 
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an WAY „ 
ſhall 1 them all, that every one may be 
his on judge, which of them carries in ĩt che 
| pang probability. AID | 
1. Some underſtand it ſimp ly Ee NET. 
as 2 the lowermoſt part 1 the world. But 
why then could not the A poſtle have ſaid, 
1 Chriſt deſcended eig rd xaTwrige T5 v 
and not vg Ns, to the lower parts of the world, 
not of the earth? but to call the earth che : 
lower part of itſelf, is an apparent violence to 
the naturalneſs of the expreſſion, and indeed 
not more forced, than ridiculous. | 

2. Some underſtand it of the grave, which | 
is s called the heart of the earth, in Matt. xii. 
40. The ſon of Man ſhall be three days and 
three nights in the heart of. the earth. Now 
the heart or middle of the earth is the loweſt 
part of it; for as much as every progreſſion” 
beyond chat, is an acceſs nearer to heaven, 
whichencloſes and ſurrounds the whole earth, 
and the nearer we come to heayen, the higher 
we are ſaid to go; but this expoſition is more 
artificial than natural; more ingenious than 
ſolid, and only to be valued as we do thoſe, . 
: things. that are y fetched. 

3. Some underſtand it of hell itſelf, the plack 
of the damned; and our creed tells us, that 
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Chriſt deſcended into. hell: but to this I an- 8 


ſwer; that it relates not at all to our preſent 
purpoſe, whether Chriſt deſcended into Hell 
or no; but the thing to roved is, that hell 
or the place of the e is the lower parts 
| * the carth; e deny, as being con- 
= 4 tra 


ec be oa r urch, | 
4 cafon; it ben Hard te ch Ev. , 
* Pacity ty there can be within "pear! > way 
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= reception: 75 only of the ede 8 
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wan ſhall have: Freten, e dee 


number omy of thdſe he a be 5 1 
8 we are told are very? feve) Weng vs 
Ce 7 23. 2. 1771 | e EP DA: 
# 4. But TY the quit rho nes : 
- who can Tee fürthst nts the dari} 
thart Agar „ Have by'the Help f Wüsten 
8 In a per called? pergatory ;; er rather 


| 
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s kitchen „for certain it is that no- 
anch feeds his table, *Now- my | 
er. are thoſe" Jower putts" of th" err 
ber Chriſt deſcended; but Befere ihe7 
* that Chriſt came down hither, '1 woald- 
ave them ep that there is ſuch a place. 
They fay they 7 it from 1 Pes, l. 
1 ere A 8 Haid, hat Chri by bi t 
1 * wen and preached to the  ſpirit6:in' priſon a; as 
Wolgs in the Greek are, h 5 Ke cel iy Pun... 
ad, ober ors gs Bit 86 theſe words _ 
y that th ſe ſpi in priſon Th 
1 £ TT N 
but e re ne" wem is He peach 
'4 | on, that is, Chiſt e 


K. days of Noah "ſpirit! preacho8ito; "an 
e e pads e 
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I finuld ay; eee pn e 4 ©, 
a any: hunted oouls an bel woes it follow 3 
1 ere in hell while he preached 3 
ta chem naꝭ but t. muſt he thek: in a n 2 
ſenſe, that many hundreds, who are al in 2 
hell, Wee ante ptrached toby Ohriſt. 
And ches having: dhe n the nullity n 
Think it as clear, that Chriſt der 
Teendell hot into! purgitory, for that wWhien 
bates cannot be deſcended into; but 1 eg 
der Why men ould be · ſo ee in in. 
ing out n : for it they. go not 4 
heaven, they need pot doubt, but chat thore 
is Toon enough in hell, without, a 
themſelves of a third place. $39" 8 h 2 
5. In the- fifth and laſt place therefore 4. 7 
conceive: theſe words. in the text, to bear ighes 
lame ſenſe with; And pe ei n have raſe+ 8 
rence to thoſe in Pfu}. <xxxix/i6g. here Du 
vin ſpeaking of his conception; ip is7x9btber's / 5 
wornb; fert, that he ma- Frame e 
ed in rbe louiſt parts ibe eorth; dn * hd 1 
manner, Chriſt'sdeſeendiog into tha loWaſt paris 
of the earth, mae eee 


his incarnation and con 
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of che bleſſed viigin; dontcir- ents has + - 


That this is do, yet with ben on 10 ben 4 


feryjudgments, 4 judge upon theſę grounds 
i. Becauſe the former expoſitions habe bes 
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2. It is uſual for the apoſtles to tranſcribe 
and uſe the Hebrew phraſes of the old Teſta- 


ment: and ſince Paul here uſes David's 


words, it is moſt aer that he uſed them 4 
in David's ſenſe. - 
3. I add, that theſe words of Chriſt's FA 


Prrndag and aſcending, are ſo put together in 


the text, that they ſeem to intend us a ſum» 
mary account of Chriſt's whole tranſaction of 
that great work of man's redemption from firſt 
to laſt ; which being begun in his conception, 
and conſummate in his aſcenfion, by what 
better can his deſcending be explained, than 
by his conception, the firſt part and inſtance 
of this great work, as his aſcenſion was the 
laſt? So that by this explication the apoſtles 
words are caſt into this eaſy and proper ſenſe, 
that the ſame Chriſt, and eternal ſon of 
God, who firſt condeſcended and debaſed 
himſelf ſo far, as to be incarnate and conceived 
in the fleſh, was he who afterwards aſcend- 


ed into heaven, and was- advanced to that 


pitch -of ſublime honour and dignity, far 
above the principalities and Powers: of men 
and angels. | 
And thus much for the firſt thing, Chriſt's 
humiliation and deſcenſion, both as to the 
manner how, and the moo whither he did 
deſcend, _ TRE a Ot 
II. I come now in the next Tous conſi- 
der his exaltation and aſcenſion. For ſhall he 


ſo leave his glory, as never to err it d 


Shall 
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Shall ſuch a ſun· beam ſtrike⸗ the earth, and 
not rebound ?-+ 

As for the way Ld manner how he 255 
ed; I affirm, that it was according to his 
human nature, properly and by local motion; 
but according to his divine, only by com- 
munication of properties, the action of one 
nature being aſcribed to both, by virtue of 
their union in the ſame perſon. | 

As for the place to which he dio, 
it is, ſays the apoſtle, far above all heavens. 
In the expoſition of which words it is ſtrange 
to conſider the puerile fondneſs of ſome ex- 
poſitors; who will needs have the ſenſe of 
them to be, that Chriſt aſcended above the 
empyrean heaven, the higheſt of all the reſt, 
and there fits enthroned in the convexity and 
outſide of it, like a man fitting upon a globe. 
For, ſay they, otherwiſe, how could Chriſt 
be ſaid to have aſcended above the heavens? 
But if they will ſtick to this term above, let 
them alſo ſtick to the other, far above, and 
then they muſt not place him juſt upon the 
empyrean heaven'; but imagine him 8 
pendulous, in thoſe ſpatia extramundana, 


thoſe empty ſpaces that are ſuppoſed to be 


beyond the world. How improper, and in- 
deed romantick, theſe conceits are, you eaſily 
diſcern. 

But the words of the text e ſomething 
of figure, of hyperbole, and latitude in them; 
and * not, according to their literal 

niceneſs, a going above the heavens by a local 
31 x ſupe- 


enough, that a man is upon the top of an houſe 


i nd onghr 9 be ſo of our wiſh too, to be but 
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ſuperiority”; but an advance to the moſt em- 
nent place of dignity __ glory un the digen 
heaven. 


r 1765 ve te 


HBeſides, the very . uſe of the word 


a not of neceſſity enforce the former inter- 


pretation for we think we ſay: pro 


or tower, if he be but in one of the u 
moſt parts of it, without his ſtanding 
the weuthet cs Ul : but it is the uſual fate of 


ſuch over ſerupulous adherers to words and 
Toter, to be narrow _— and bad inter- 


ers. f % 
T have nothing elſe to add for explication 
41 Chriſt's aſcenſion, but only to obſerve and 
adore God's great and wiſe methods of exalt- 


ing, exemplified to us by an inſtance in his 


deareſt ſon. He, we fee, is depreſſed before 
advanced, cruvified before enthroned, and led 
h che vale of tears, to the region of 
enchariſt and hallelujahs. He was punithed 
With dne crown, before he was rewarded with 
another, and idiſciplined by the hardſhips of 


mame nog ſervitade to oo glories of 2 


kingdom. 1257 


And do we now think to hive: 8 


courſe ſpun i in one even thread? to live deli: 
ouſly in one world, as well as 3 | 


in another? to tread ſoftly, and to walk 


paths of roles to the-nanſions wer eter p 
. licities ? _ 2 


No; © 4 is the RI I of: our tai 


like 
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| like Ohriſt. The preferments of. heaven! will 
be ſure to meet us only in the ſtate: of an 
een abject humility. Chriſt preached up- 

n the mountain, but he lived ee e 
ons in the valley. i Hae 
ITbde way of. ſalvation. —_—_ * be. 


eie to that of damnation. We muſt. — 1 


may ſo ſpeak) deſcend;to heaven; for it way 


Adam's aſpiring that brought him down, and | 
Lucifer ll was but ©36-Gapleguent; of his 
alpadiqn; | * rf 0 3 70 b 57 


III. 1 come now hy the third thing, which 


is the qualification and ſtate of Chi 8 per- 


ſon, in — — to both theſe conditions; He 
was the ſame, He that deſcended is the Jam 


alſo that aſcended. Which to bw ſeems a full 
argument to evince the yoity, of the two na, 


tures: in the ſame; perſon : - fince wo. ſeveral 
actions are aſcribed; to the. ſame. perſon, both 
of which, it is evident, could not be, per» 
formed by the ſame. naturee. 


Aae e eee La en 


could not be by his human nature; for that re. 


ceived its fiſt exiſtence on earth. and therefore | 


could not come. down. from beaven; but it was 
to be underſtood, of his divine nature though 


impropetly, and only ſo, as it became un £00 


to a nature here below: but, as for hes. 
ing, it is clear that Chriſt did this by 5. d hu- 

man nature, and that properly and literally ; 
and yet it is here affirmed, that it abu the ame 


c eee. ie « great 2 
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ptoof of that myſterious economy of two: na- 
tures in one hypoſtaſis. 
The ſchool of Socinus, we have heard, 44 
firms Chriſt to have deſcended from 'heaven, 
only in reſpect of his divine and heavenly ori- 
gination: but how according to their opinion 
can they make it out, that it was the ſame 
Chriſt who aſcended? for they affirm concern- 
ing the body which he had before his death 
and after his reſurrection here upon earth, 
chat he did not carry that with him into hea- 
ven, but that was left here behind whether by 
annihilation, or ſome ſecret conveyance of it 
into the earth by the power of God, they tell 
us not, nor indeed know themſelves ; but in 
the room of it, they ſay, he had a ſpiritual 
ethereal body, with which he aſcended" into 
heaven; a body without fleſh and bones, a re- 
fined, ſublimated, angelical body; which are 
words enough I confeſs, but where the ſenſe 
is, we may go ſeek. I wonder, they do not 
farther explain their ſubtile notion, and fay, 
that 1 it is a certain body without corporeity, 
But though they will not allow the union 
of two complete natures in the ſame perſon 3 
yet they, and all the world muſt grant, that 
two diſtinct ſubſtances, the ſoul and the body, 
go to compound and integrate the man: and 
and I know, according to their uſual appel-: | 
lation of him, t they will Ie him to be — | 
man Chriſt Feſus. | 
Now I demand of thei pon what prin- 1 
ciples of reaſon or philoſophy, they will — 
t 
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that to be the ſame compound; when 90 
entire half, that goes to the making of it, 
3X wholly another thing. When we take his; 
and mingling it with red, make a third diſtinct 
colour; if we could now ſeparate that white 
from the red, and join it to a blue, do we 
think that this conjunction would make the 
3 fanie kind of colour that the former mixture 
3 4id? In like manner can I affirm, that the 
ſame ſoul ſucceſſively united to two ſeveral 
bodies of a kind wholly - diverſe, if not op- 
ſite, makes the very ſame compound? If 
the whole be nothing elſe but its parts united, 
eſſential parts totally KA Lam _ can- 
not be the ſame whole. 1 
Neither let them reply, that this argument 
favours too much of philoſophy, for by ſay- 
mg ſo, they ſay oy that 1 it ſavours too mach 
ot: reaſon, - i 
1 confeſs there are ſome paſſages that fell 
out after Chriſt's reſurrection, that ſeem to 
perſuade us, that the body, be then ap 
m, was not of the ſame nature with our bo- 
Y dies now a-days, nor with that which he him- 
BY felf had before his death: for we read, that 
he vaniſhed out of ſome of the diſciples "heb, | 
fon that be came into them,” the doors "RP 
UT. 8 
wWuich ee 1 ſuppoſe, + = 
3 Origen to affert, that Chriſt's ſoul had ſuch 5 
command over his body, and his body ſuch a 
ductility to comply with thoſe commands, 
that the ſoul could contract or expand it, into 


what 
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34 "what compaſs, or transfigure it into. what 
ſhape it pleaſed; ſo as to command it through | 
a chink, or creyice, or repteſent it, — 
under one form, ſometimes under another. 
But to this L anſwer, that however Chriſt's 
body, ag every body ele, is capable. of con- 
dinning the ſame, notwithſtanding the altera; 
tion of its qualities and outward: form; yet! 
that a — of ſuch a dimenſion ſhould bs 
contacted to ſuch a thinnels,. ag to .paſy 
through a chinłk or.crevice,, cannot be effected 
without a penetration of tlie parts, and a mu- 
taal ſinking into one another: which thoſe 
who underſtand the nature of body, know to 
4 1 0 contradiction , and ee — 
01112382 1.3813. T 371-35 
As for thoſe ſcriptures Which ſeam; to. g 
colour to the opinion that Chriſt, aſter 1 by 
reſurrection, had ſuch an aerial phantaſtie, - 
body; before L anſwer them, I ſhall premiſe 
thatgreat-inftance and affirmation that © Chailh 
gave 25 the reality af bis body, to his 4 
ples, being frighted at his preſence, and ſup 
| — they had ſeen a ſpirit or apparition, 
7 iv. 36. 39. Why, abe Mp): do ho 
5; ms we gee in your. bearts? Bebold 
hangs SF — — 2520 it is I nyſell: 4 
me and ſee, for a ſpirit hath not fleſh and 
and bones as ye ſet me haue. What could be 
mare: plain and poſitive for the eating of this 
particular? Certain it is therefore, that he 
| n the FN, br be. _—— 
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of other places that ſeem to imply the con- 
traty never ſo'difficult. 

The firſt is in Luke Sv: 37. He vaniſhed 
out F their fight. To which T-anſwer, that 
it is not at all abſurd, to affirm, that Chriſt, 
by his divine power, might caſt a miſt before 
their eyes; or ſuſpend the actings of their 
viſive faculty in reference to himſelf, while 
he conveyed himſelf in the mean time away; 
or poſſibly he might depart with ſo quiek 
a motion, that it was almoſt inſtantaneous, 
and ſo indiſcernible: : for either the exceed 
ing quickneſs or ſlowneſs of motion, makes 
the ſucceſſive progreſs of it not obſervable to 
the eye, as is manifeſt from an 3 dally | 
exp riments.” 

or the ſecond Paar in Jobn xx. 10. white 
it is faid, that he came amongſt bis diſciples the 
doors being ſhut : ob is capable of an expli- 
cation that is obvious, and removes all dif- 
ficulty, For it is not to be underſtood of the 
doors being ſhut in the very act of his en- 
trance, but juſt antecedently to it; that is, 
Chriſt coming to the place found the doors 
ſhut; yet notwithſtanding, by his immediate 
power, he cauſed them to fly open, as the 
angel did the priſon doors at the releaſe: of 
Peter, Acts xii. and then he entered. Thus 
we read, that the lame walk, the "blind ſee; 
not indeed while they continued lame and 
blind, but the lame and blind were firſt cured 
of thoſe infirmities, and ad _—_ to walk” and 


figs 
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80 Chriſt did not enter, the doors conting- 
— & _ but the doors that he ee A 


But to reduce this to a kamin UE 
| Suppoſe a ranger, or ſuſpicious perſan. 7: 
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houſe ſhould aſk — ſervant, Wha er t be 
doors were ſhut, or open, when the came. in 

Surely his meaning is not, did he paſs thriugh 
the. door while it was ſhut ? But 7 ſenſe. f I8, 
did he find the door ſhut, and RE a it 
open, or did he find the door ſtanding, open, 
and ſo entered? This expoſition 1s n al 

3 


and ſo clears the doubt, that the difficu 
itſelf vaniſhes, and is but an appro „ 
| No much for the third thing. 

4. I proceed now to the fourth.a and la 
chin. Which is the end of Chriſt's ſeen 
fon; that he might fill all things... 

Ihis alſo is capable of various interpreta- 
tion, for this term all things, may refer, 

1. Either to the ſcripture, that he might 
fil, or rather fulfill (for the Greek: N 5 
nifies both) all thoſe prophecies and predic- 
tions recorded of bim in the books of the pro- 
pan. 

2. Or ſecondly, it may refer to the church, 
that he might fill all things belongy 1 that, 
with his gifts and graces; for it is ſt ke 
that he gave ſome apoſtles, ſome prophets, 
ſome evangeliſts, and ſome paſtors and teach- 
| ers; 
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ers; for the perfeting of the ſaints, and for 
the edifying of the body of Chriſt: Both 
theſe expoſitionas I confeſs are probable. But, 

3. In the third place, it may relate 70 all 
things in the world, within the whole 
compaſs of heaven and earth; and ſince the 
words ſo taken, afford us an eminent proof, 
both of Chriſt's eſſential deity, as alſo of the 
power with which he was endued as media- 
tor: we thall-not let ſo great a prize ſlip out. 
of our hands, but prefer and follow this as 
the moſt genuine interpretation. 

No Chriſt may be ſaid. thus) to fill all 
things in a double reſpectt 

| n reſpect of the ammigreſenes 3 * 
. —4. — Werkel diffuſion of his godhead. 
The ſchools in ſtating the manner how one 
thing is in another, whereas they make bodies 
preſent, by circumſcription, finite ſpirits defir 
nitiuve, that is, by being ſo. here, as at the 
ſame time not to be there: not improperly, 1 
think, make God to be. in all things by re- 
pletion: that is, he is ſo in them, that they 
are rather in him; ſpreading ſuch an immenſe 
fulneſs over all things, as in a manner ſnal⸗ 
lows and, folds them up within chimſelf. 
 Such-+a. fulneſs bas Chriſt as Cod, by 
which he. fills, or rather overflows the uni- 
verſe, et ad omnia præſentialiter ſe habet. 
Could there be a more full and appoſite proof 
of this than that place, Jobn ili. 13. No 
man hath aſcended up to heaven but be that 
came down from heaven, even the-Jon of man, 

| C 2 which 
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which is in heaven. He came down from 
heaven, and at that time was talking with 
Nicodemus upon earth; and yet even then he 
was ftill in heaven. How? But by the om- 
nipreſence of his divine nature, that ſcorned 
the poor limitations of place, diffuſed an im- 
menſe preſence every where, and en be 1 apt 
heaven without aſcending thither. = 

But what I fay of Chriſt, as to Bis vine 
nature, ſnould J aſſert the ſame of his human, 
it would be both an error in divinity, and a 
prodigious paradox in philoſophy. ©” 

Yet the Romaniſt will have Chriſt's whkle 
body to be in ten thouſand places together, 
and at once ; namely, whereſoever their hoſt 
18 celebrated, and in every particle of that 
hoſt ; which certainly i is the greateft abſurdity, 
and moſt portentous piece of nonſenſe that wy 
was owned in the face of the rational world. 
And the Lutherans, who by a don oh-baked 
reformation, ſtriking off from the Romiſh er- 
rors, have rather changed than correfed this 
grand abſurdity, they aſſert a conſubſtantia- 
tion, and the conſequent of it, the abiquity of 
Chriſt's humane nature. 

But certainly they have foie endrifwernbls 


arguments, that force their affent to ſuch un- 


couth propoſitions. What they are, we ſhall 
hear. They argue thus: * 


Chriſt, in reſpect of his human me 
fits at God's right hand; but God's right hand 
is every where, and conſequently eme hu- 


> + i 
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man nature muſt be Aber N Ne 
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III might anſwer a fooliſh argument ac- 
cording to its folly, I might demand of them, 
if God's right hand be every where, where 
then will they place his left? But do not they. - 
know that Chriſt's ſitting at God's right hand 
is not taken in a metaphyſical ſenſe, for. his 
co-exiſtence with it? but is only a phraſe, 
importing God's advancing him to high dig- 
nity and honour, as princes uſe to place kt 
favourites at their right hand. 

But they proceed, If Chriſt's human na- 
ture be united to the whole divine nature, then 
whereſoever his divine nature is preſent, there 
muſt be alſo his human, But ſuppoſing that his 
human nature is not every where, and that 
his divine is, then in thoſe places, where the 
human nature is not, the divine is there with- 
out it; and fo conſequently i in thoſe places it 
is not united to it: for things intimately unit- 
ed, mult. be preſent. anger in the ſame 
places. 

But what pitiful thin fophiſiry. is this! 
whatever at the firſt fight it may appear: 
tor they diſtinguiſh not a ſpiritual union from 
that which is corporeal, and between things 
having quantity. If indeed, Chriſt's human 
nature were e to his divine, by way of 
adequate commenſuration, one to the other, 
it would then follow, that if one was where 
the other is not, the union ſo far would ceaſe ; 
but the union between theſe two natures is 
only by intimate indiſſolvable relation one 
to the other; ſo that whereſoever the divine 
C 3 nature 
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nature of Chriſt is preſent, though his human 
is not there preſent too, yet it ſtill holds the ſame 
relation to it, as to a thing joined with it in 
one and the ſame ſubſiſtence. And ſo much 
in anſwer to a ſophiſtical argument brought to 
defend a miſhapen monſtrous aſſertion. 
We ſee here the firſt way, how Chriſt fills | 
all things in the world; namely, by the eſſen- 
tial omnĩpreſenge of his divine nature. But 
yet this is not the filling all things direaly in- 
tended in the text; for that was to be con- 
ſequent to his aſcenſion; he aſcended that he | 
might fill all things; it accrued to him upon | 
an after his aſcenſion, not before; but his 
omnipreſential filling all things being an in- 
ſeparable property of his divine nature, al- 
ways agreed to him, and was not then at length | 
to be conferred on him. 
2. In the ſecond place cbetefete; Chriſt 

may be ſaid to fill all things, in reſpect of the 
univerſal rule and government of all things in| 
heaven and earth committed to him as mediatot 
upon his aſcenſion. This is the only filling al 
things, that the ſchool of Socinus will allow} 
him; foraſmuch as they make him to be} 
God only by office” not by nature; and that 
his full deity bears date from his aſcenſion z at 
which time he took rn; of the yovern 
ment of the world. 

But in this, I muſt confeſs, Meyn Wund 
the leſs injurious to Chriſt: finde they allow the 
Father himſelf to fill all things no otherwiſe: the 
acknowledge him indeed to have ſueh an exten 

* - : Ol 


and minſters of providence, are his attendatits; 


and inftruments of his 
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of power as to reach all places, perſons, and 
things; but his omnipreſence they deny; and 
ci His being to a circumſcribed” reſidence 
within the bigheſt heaven; as we may ſee in 
Ctelſius's book De attributis Dei, "chap. 1. 

80 little ought we to wonder at their denying 
the deity of the Son, when they have even 
torn the faireſt perfections out of wy 1 
of the Father. 

But to look back upon Chriſt, now "enjoy= 
ing the end of his aſcenſion even the ſovereign- 
ty of all things. This 1s he, that is now king 
of kings, and lord of lords, who weilds the 
ſcepter of heaven and earth, and wears the im- 
perial crown of the univerſe. Heaven is his 
throne, and the thrones of kings his foot- 
ſtool. byes I EDACU 

He now ſhines in the head of that plorious 
army of martyrs, and wearing the trophies of 
conquered fin and death, poſſeſſes the Kingdom 
of the world, by the two unqueſtionable titles 
of conqueſt and inheritance. The angels, 
thoſe immediate retainers to the almighty; 


— 


they hear his will and execute his commands 
with a quick and a winged alacrity. yigo 

All the elements, the whole train andrer 
tinue of nature are ſubſervient to his pkaſare, 
purpoſes. The ſtars 
fight in their courſes under his banner, and 
ſubordinate their powers to the dictates of his 
will, The heavens rule all below them by 
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| their influences, but themſelves . are governed 


by his. He can command nature out of i its 
courſe, and reverſe the great ordinances of the 
creation. 4 

The government, the ſtreſs anch been of | 
all things lies upon his hands. The blind hea-, * 
then have been told of an Atlas that ſhoulders. 
up the heavens; but we know that he who | 
ſupports the heavens, is not under them, but 
above them. + 5 

And to give you yet a greater inſtance of his 
ſovereignty, he extends his dominion even to 
man's will, that great ſeat of freedom, that 
with a kind of autocracy and ſupremacy with- 
in itſelf, commands it own actions, laughs at 
all compulſion, ſcorns reſtraint, and defies the 
bondage of human laws or external obliga- 
tions. 
Vet this, even this abſolute dne bends 
to the over-pawering inſinuations of Chriſt's 
ſpirit; nay, with a certain event, and yet with 

a reſerve to its own inviolate liberty, when he 
calls, it cannot but be willing, My earthly 
prince may. command my eſtate, my body, 
and the ſervices of my hand, but it is Chriſt 
only that can command my will: this is his 
PRcular: and prerogative. 

It remains now that we tranſcribe this ar- 
ticle of our creed into our lives, expreſs his 
ſovereignty in our ſubjection; and by being the 
moſt obedientof ſervants declare NUR. to be the 
ror of maſters. OH 
wo} 4 | ta 


Even the bleſſed * 3 potentate, who 
only hath immortality, dwelling in the — 
which no man can approach unto. 


bo o whom with the Father and the lol 
Spirit be rendered and aſcribed, as is 
nf due, all praiſe, might, majeſiy and 
dominion both now and for evermore. 
Amen. 
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—— that he might fill all things. 


HESE words exhibit to us the great 
end and deſign of Chriſt's aſcenſion, 
and without any ſtrain or force laid 

upon them, are capable of a threefold interpre- 
tation; a diſtin ſurvey of each of which 
ſhall be the buſineſs of the preſent exerciſe, 

1. In the firſt place then, this term all 
things may refer to the whole ſeries of pro- 
phecies and predictions recorded of Chriſt in 
the ſcriptures ; which he might be ſaid to /,, 
or rather to fulfill by his aſcenſion : which figni- 
fication, as it is moſt proper to the force of 
the Greek word: foraſmuch as all other 
places, which we tranſlate , are ex- 
preſſed by this word Angew, fo it is moſt a- 
greeable to the method of the ſcriptures, ſpeak- 
ing of Chriſt ; of whom we never find any 
great action recorded, which was before point- 

ed at by ſome prophecy, but it is immediately 
added, that it was done iva wAnewty, that ſuch 
are a ſcripture might be fulfilled. And for 
Chriſt's aſcenſion, and the conſeqent of it, his 
diffuſion 
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diffuſion of the gifts of the ſpirit, we have an 
eminent prediction of that in! P, 47 lxviii. 18. 
15 ref 0 do by the apoſtle; He aſcended 

high, be Ted captivity ce ve, and gave 
gifts unto men.” 

"Concerning which placs” It ilk be con- 
felfed, that both the Hebrew and the Septuagint 
from the Hebrew render it, hot, be gave gifts | 
Anto men, but he received gifts” among mens, 
dyten; is *©-, tal Aug Japara i av dog: 
And for this the Jews, who at all hands l. 
upon the catch, charge Paul 18 a perverter © 
the prophet's meaning, in a falſe rendition of 
the ſenſe of the place. 

Bot to repel their u and to ſalve the 
fe of our apoſtle, there may be a double 
anfwer applied to this. 

1. That the apoſtle did not preciſely tie 
himſelf to the very words, but followed lt 
the deſign and ſenſe of dhe text: and this 
wis the lame in both thoſe different words, 
Hats zl Waite, He received and he gabe. ys 
the prophet king of it, as 17 a Ait 3 
chat time, future, ſays, that Chriſt received 
Ri namely, from his Father: which bifts 6 
was beds in the fulnefs of time, #6 
pour forth upon t men. But the apoſtle peak 4 
of it, as of a thing in his time paſt and 
fa lied, mentions. only bis giwiog and aQtual - 
beſtowing thoſe pifts, which indeed was the 


end for 0 he MA eceived them of his 
Father, LOLTE FHEALTLY 21 _ | 
2. But 


— — — k * 
— 


| thoſe triumphs he received gifts from men. 
Paul here adds theſe words of his own, that 


Wl which ſenſe the words carry in them an 2 


of one above the other, by how much it is 


apoffle. 
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2. But, ſecondly, : if the Hebrew be ren-. 
dered not he received gifts for men, but from. 


or amongſt them, as the Jews contend that it 


ought. F 2 El as the Prophet, in that. 
Pſalm, relates the conqueſt God gave his peo- 

le over their enemies; whereupon he is ſaid to 
5 received gifts from nM as it is the 
cuſtom for conquerors to ſet apart and conſe- 
crate ſome of their ſpoils to their god. I 
fay, if this be admitted, as the plea is very 

lauſible, we affirm then, 1 it was not 
Paul's deſign, to uſe theſe words, be gave gifts 
unto men, by way of citation out of David; but 
having by a kind of tranſumption and accom- 
modation borrowed thoſe former words of his, 
be aſcended up on high, he led. captivity cap- 
tive, to ſhew how great a triumph God made 
over thoſe greater enemies, ſin, and death, 1 In 
the aſcenſion of Chriſt, that he might now 
alſo expreſs how much this ſpiritual triumph 
did exceed thoſe temporal ones that God 
wrought for his People over their temporal 
enemies ; whereas the Pſalmiſt ſays, that upon 


upon this greater triumph in the aſcenſion of 
Chriſt, he gave gifts unto men, according to 


antitheſis, deſigned to ſet forth the excell 


more excellent to give than to receive. And 
thus we have a full vindication of the 


But 
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Chriſt's filling all things in this ſenſe, I can 
not paſs over that uſeful obſervation of Grotius 
— the word xX1g6c, that it does not ſig- 
N a bare giving an event to a prophecy, 
ay which, Ned applied to Chriſt by 
the Hapoſtles „yet indeed were fulfilled before 
him; as particularly, that place in Mart. it. 
T have called my ſon out o of Egypt, was ful- 
filled in- the children of Iſrael, of whom it 
was 
had not only a literal and hiſtorical, but alſo a 
farther and a myſtical intention, therefore this 
word wang ſignifies a completion even to a 
redundancy, a fulfilling them over and above; 
namely ſuch a one, as not only reaches their 
firſt and hiſtorical event, but alſo verifies their 
myſtical and more remote ſenſe.” 


And ſuch a filling or fulfilling of the ot 
prophecies and” predictions, 'was proper and 


peculiar to Chrift to whom they all pointed, 
and in whom they all ended, as in their ur- 
moſt period, their only center, their great, and 
laſt deſign. And thus much for the firſt i in- 
terpretation, - eee 2341s 

2. But dy, the term all'rhings may 


to the church; which ſenſe F ſhall moſt infift 3 
X-rpatter” E 
this day's commemoration. JUTE DUR 2104 


upon, as carryit ng in it the 


Now Chriſt, it ſeems, 50064 1 not have the 
fabrick of his church inferior to that of the 
univerſe: It being itſelf indeed a leſſer world 


pick d or tather red out of the greater, WheE 


Of! S 1 mankind 


8 
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But here for the furthet illuſtration = 


ſpoke; But becauſe thoſe prophecies 


1 
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mankind is brought i into a narrower compaſs, 
but refined to a greater perfection. And, as in 
the conſtitution. of the world, the old philo- 
ſophy ſtrongly aſſerts that natute has with 
much care filled every. little ſpace and corner 
4 it with, body, there being nothipg 10 5 
much abhors as a vacuity.: ſo / Chriſt 
Were) following the. methods of nature i Fa 
works of grace, bas fo adyantagiouſly framed 
the whole lte of the church; firſt, by an 
infinite power making in it Aeiies and 
then by an equal goodneſs filling kara i had 
_ Chaſms and emptineſſes are the infe licities 
of the work, but the diſgrace, of tbe work- 
man. Capacity unfilled, is the oppottunity of 
miſery, the very nature and definition of 
want. Every vacuity is (as it were) the hunger 
of the creation, both an dee. any; a 
torment. 8 
Chriſt therefore would have his 3 
ST not meager and contemptible, but re- 
pleniſhed and born up with ſufficiency, diſ- 
played to the world wild the beauties of ful⸗ 
neſs and the moſt enobling perfections. 
Now the church being a ſociety of. men 
combined together in the profeſſion of Chri- 
ſtian religion, it has unavoidably a double 
need or neceſſity emergent from its 1 1 na- 
ture and conſtitution. That is, o 7 
vernment, the other of inttucklon; che 75 
agreeing to it ſimply as a ſociety, the ſecond, 
as it is ſuch a ſociety. And it is Chriſt's great 
| avi to fall it in both theſe reſpects. 3 
1. An 


* 
- - 


i And irſt 12 reſp of its government, of 
which excelle divine. thin in general 
we may * 15 Mg: as, at firſt it could 
nothing e ſe * the invention 'of the nfo 
eternal. | mind; 17 now it is the vital ſuppo 
and very' finew th at holds to ether all 1 9 
of ſaciety, % And 945 of 1080 uniyerſa 1 
ceſſity, chere u a policy in churc 
193 | "i The FAO 10800 is a 15 
ritual el Wee is the Fi kai: 


prop ets, ſome paſtors and teachers; part o 
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in all 
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e we ha, no la elde 1 1 urch we. 
dermen, no fpiritual- or 55 in t 


whole current 855 anti ag, til f they drop rop 
from the inven e poſtor,, who 


being firſt 855 5 E po T8 rout, 
pe b 15 


8 afterwards Are to it, and ſo 
no way to make himſelf chief in the z govern- 
ment, but by allowing them a ſhare. 


But Gene tainly is not t other- 
church off £ 105 fot are, "Mts 775 and 
Mr. Bert bt; ors antic Juity, 2 1 re- 
Peribers to pe CER gr, ought 4 is 
faſhion. i J 
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2 2dly, The church being thus framed f into 
the oeconomy. of a 1 body, 1 
equally in need of inſtruction. | 
ich as the doctrine it profeſſes, Gro not 
upon the ſtock, of onal” principles, ſo as fo | 
be deducible from thence. by te Wag of 
reaſon and diſcourſe, but 8 der iv from 
immediate and divine revelation; it requires 
the helps and aſſiſtances of frequent inculca- 
tion, to water and keep it alive upon the un- 
derſtanding and the will, where nature gives 
It no footing. from any notions within, but 
what it receives from the force and arts of, x 
ternal impreſſion, 

No for this alſo, Chriſt ade a full an 
glorious proviſion by that miraculous agen 
of the holy ghoſt, after his aſcenſion, upon 
thoſe” great "ors and repreſentatives of his 
church, . 8 

In whic no lage of his conferring 
4 the Holy Gt . Ke any theſe two Fig 5 


if IIe 


ſeryable. 1 431+ N on | daD 82 
I. The time ben. nid ent on row 1 


II. 1 it en given IRS 
2 A for the time, in which it was conferred, 
this i is remarkable! in a double reſpect. 


. In reſpeck « of Chriſtian religion wa! k 
being about its firſt ſolemn | ite an 


which though it was a doctrine mot true an 
excellent,” yet Cello it was alſo very ſtrange 
and unuſual, And this we may obſerye, that 


there 1 is 'no ſtrange inſtitution that can ever * 
— Ig 
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of long contipuance in the world, but that 
which firſt enters and ingratiates itſelf ad ſome- | 
thing ſignal and prodigious. en 

The beginning of every thing wo a „ 4 
and potent influence upon its duration. And 
the firſt appearances uſually determine men 
either in their acceptance or diſlike. Nothing 
ſtamps itſelf ſo deep in the memory as that 
which is freſh: and new, and not made con- 
temptible by a former acquaintance and the 
freſhneſs of every thing, is its beginning. 5 - 

Had not Chriſt therefore uſhered 1 in his. re- 
ligion by miracle and wonder, and art 
mens firſt, apprehenſions of it by ſomething 
grand and ſupernatural ; he had hindered. its 
progreſs by a diſadyantageous ſetting forth, 
expoſed it naked to infidelity, and ſo — — 
ed it firſt diſputable, and then deſpiſed. It 
had been like + betraying, a ſublime and 
noble compoſition by a low and. ctceping pro- 
logue, which blaſts the reputation of the en- 
ſuing diſcourſe, and ſhuts up the auditors, ap- 
probation with prejudice and contempt. un 10 

Moſes therefore, by the appointment of God, 
bringing. in a new religion, did it with Ggns 
and. wonders, the mountain burning, and, the 
trumpet ſounding; ſo that it was not ſo mu 
the ee of the law, as the flrange 
of its delivery, that took ſuch hold of, 
the obſtinate Jews; and; poſſibly Moſss ſh 


never have e ed, en . e Io 
wee bee ie © 394 2 1 
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And this. 16 DEE vpon the very * 
Mn of nature; that even thoſe im 


Who have introduced falſe religions into the 


world, have yet endeavoured to do it 'by the 
fame methods by which- the true was eſta- 
bliſhed. Thus Numa Pompilius ſettled a re- 
Iigion amongſt the old Romans, by feigning 


ſttrange and *fupernatural converſe with their 
© ſuppoſed goddeſs Egeria. Apollonius Tianæus, 
 who'endeavoured to retrieve Gentiliſm in % A 


pbfition to Chriſtianity, attempted it by 
ſtrange and ſeemingly miraculous Aer. 
And Mahomet is reported to have plant 
his impoſtures by the ſame way of refit 
dation. Though in all theſe the ſober and ju- 
dicious obſerver, will cafily perceive” that their 
miracles were as falſe as their religions. 
Bat however, this ſhews how the mind of 
man is naturally to be prevailed upon; and 
that in the propofal of fo great a thing to 
It as a new religion, the natural tick tte 


apr, fervours of mens firſt acceptance, are 


by all means to be fecured and poffefſed; 
which is more ſucceſsfully done, by a ſudden 
breaking in upon their faculties with amaze- 
ment and wonder, then by courting their rea- 


fon with argument and perſuaſion. ain 
2. But 2dly, the time of Chriſts ſending 


the ſpirit, is very remarkable ir feſpect ef the 


themſelves. It was, when they en- 
tred upon the full execution of their apoſtofick 


1 and from followers of Chriſt, became 
the great leaders of the world. 


During 


* WP 


* 
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During the time of their diſcipleſhip, and 
Chriſt's TE with them upon, earth, we 
read of no ſuch, wonderful endowments, ſuch 
tay tongues, ſuch profound. penetration 
into the myſteries: of the goſpel, But on 3 5 
contrary with many inſtances of ve 
ignorance, childiſhneſs of ſpeech, and Perron 
of conception, as appears from their many 
weak and, inſignificant queſtions propoſed to 
Chriſt; their groſs dulneſs to apprehend many 
of his, esche. in themſelves very plain and 
intelligible; So, that Chriſt is almoſt per- 
petually upbraiding them-upon this account, 
as in Luke | ix. V 41. How long g /ball The with 
you, and ſuffer you? and. Matt. *, y 16. Are 
ye alfo yet. without underſtanding ?. and. Luke 
xxiv. Y\25.. O fools and flow of » 0 be- 
lieve all that | the prophets have ſaid ; with 
many other ſuch increpations; which ple | 
that while they were yet under Chriſt's wing 
and (as it were) in the nonage and . minorit 
their apoſtleſhip, they were not the eric of 
raphick doctors in the world. 

But when Chriſt brings them forth 4 
the ſtage of a publick office to act as his 
commiſſioners and ambaſſadors, to guther, 
and to Seen a church in his name; im- 


— linguiſts, power 

cope with the ewith 1 to a wache 

their profoundeſt rabbies, and to out- reaſon 

1 * Athenians. With their faculties 
ns ' ſtrangely 
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ſtrangely enlarged, their apprehenſions height- 
ned, 9920 in ip whole mne furniſhed Sik 
that ſtock of endowments and rare abilities, 
that in others are the late and dear-bought ac- 
quiſitions of large parts, long Vue, "and ſe⸗ 
vere ſtudy. 

I confeſs there is ſomething i in _ and 
authority, that of itfelf raiſes a man's abili- 
ties; and the very air and genius of govern- 
ment does (as it were) inſpire him with that 
largeneſs and reach of mind, that never ap- 
peared in the ſame perſon yet in the ſtate of 
privacy and ſubjection: ſo that government 
| oftentimes does not only indicare virum, but 

Facere ; inſenſibly mould and frame the man 
that has it, to a fitneſs for it; and at length 
equals him to his employment ;- raiſing him 
above all the perſonal defects, and littleneſſes of 
his former condition; ſublimating his parts, 
changing his thoughts, and widening his de- 
ſigns. The reaſon and philoſophy of which 
1 ſhall not enquire into, the ching ee yo. 
ing clear from experience. 

Now that the apoſtles felt theſe net; in- 
fluences from their apoſtolick employment, 
we have no reaſon to deny. Yet certainly 
theſe could not work in them ſuch a ftupen- 
dous change. This could be aſcribed to no- 
thing, but to thoſe omnipotent aſſiſtanees of 
the ſpirit deſcending upon them from heaven, 
and inveſting them in their office, by fo Aug 
nificent and IO 25 ara an ber 1 
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And 
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And here I: cannot but reflect upon the 
brutiſh folly, and abſurd impudence of the 
late fanatick decryers of the neceſſity of hu- 
man learning, in order to the "ainiſterial 
function, drawing an argument from this, 
that the firſt and greateſt miniſters. of the 
church were | perſons illiterate, and not ac- 
quainted with the academy, but utterly igno- 
rant of the arts and ſciences, the. ſtudy of 
which takes up ſo much of our time, and. 
draws after it ſo much of our eſtimation. 7 

Which argument though they vaunt in as 
their greateſt and moſt plauſible, yet there is 
none that ſo directly ſtrikes at the very throat 
of their cauſe. For, whereas God found the 
apoſtles upon their firſt acceſs to the miniſtry 
thus naked of thoſe endowments ; he, by a 
miracle, ſupplies what their opportunities per- 
mitted them not to learn; and by e "Mt 
power creates in them thoſe abilities, which 
others, by their induſtry acquire. 

Had not the knowledge of © tongues, 1 
the force of diſputation been neceſſary to a 
divine, would God have put himſelf to a mi- 
racle to furniſh the apoſtles with ſuch endow- 
ments, in themſelves ſo uſcleſs, and in Fes 
mens judgment alſo pernicious? But ſuch 
ſons are below a confutation, and made caly 
to credit what they difapprove. .._ 

Now concerning the time of the effuſion 
of the Holy Ghoſt, upon comparing one 
Scripture: with another, there ſeems to me 4 
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ex 


tication. 1 a 
he giving of the Holy Ghoſt, is by many 
clear ſcriptures affirmed to be after Chriſt's 
aſcenſion ; nay, his aſcenſion is made not 
only antecedent, but alſo cauſal to it, John 
vii. 39. The Holy Gboſt was not yet given, be- 
cauſe that Jeſus was not yet glorified. And 
in John xx. it is is ſaid that Chriſt, a 
ittle before his aſcenſion, conferred the Holy 
Ghoſt upon his diſciples, V 22. And be 
breathed upon them, and ſaid, receive ye the . 
Holy Go. Now theſe places ſeem directly 
„ Fe ans Ks 
Fo which I anfwer, that if the giving of 
the Holy Ghoft be in both places to be un- 
derſtood for one and the ſame thing, they | 
certainly contradict one another. Wherefore, 
to avoid this, we muſt allow a double giving 
of the Holy Ghoſt. One, in which Chriſt 
conveys the minifterial power: The other, in 
which he confers miniſterial gifts and abilities. 
Now it was the firſt of theſe. that happened 
before Chriſt's aſcenſion, as is clear from the 
following words in 23, #heſeſoever fins 


you remit, they are remitted. Which we 


know is the great inftance of miniſterial power 
and authority. And this, by the way, ex- 
cellently explains the ſenſe of our church, as 
it uſes the fame words in the ordination of 


prieſts, Receive ye the Holy Ghoſt, ö 
| 23 / 


ſhe does not profets ops 1 the perſon 
ordained miniſterial gifts and abilities, but 
only miniſterial power, | 
But chis ſolemn giving of the Holy Ghoſt 
after Chriſt's aſcenſion, was a conferring gifts, 
graces, and abilities upon the apoſtles, to fit 
them for the diſcharge of their miniſterial 
office and power, which had been conveyed to 
them by the former giving of the Holy Ghoſt 
before Chriſt's aſcenſion. And thus we have 
given a fair accommodation to theſe places of 
ſeripture. 
And ſo having conſidered the firſt ching | 
obſervable in Chriſt's giving the Holy Ghoſt, 
viz. the time when; 1 paſs now to the 
2. Second; Which is the manner bow it 
was conferred. And here the more brevity 
is required ; the thing being ſo eminently 
known to us all upon that full deſcription of 
it in Acts ii. 2, 3. as, that the Holy Ghoſt de- 
ſeended and ſat upon the apoſtles i in the form 
of cloven fiery tongues, uſhered in with the 
ſound of a ruſhing might wind. The various 
fignificancy of which circumſtances would 
furniſh out matter for a year's diſcourſe. And 
as for the Popiſh writers and commentators, 
they are almoſt endleſs in this particular, ſo 
anatomiſing the miracle into all its minute par- 
ticles, and ſpinning out every circumſtance 
into infinite alluſions and metaphors: which 
indeed ig their cuſtom, in treating of moſt 
of the "grand * the goſpel, till they 


D 4 have 
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have even made their religion elf but a 
metaphor, that is, Wen like a religion, 
but not a religion. LOUTSPHOLITE l 
But the deſign of this great action being to 
ſignify, and to tranſmit ſpiritual notices 
ſenſible conveyanees, it muſt not "InP bo 
paſt over in ſilence. 

Briefly therefore, it erhibits t to the! world; 
the great means choſen by God, for the pro- 
pagation of the kingdom of Chriſt. The 
apoſtles beating upon that general miſconceit 
of the Jews, about the kingdom of the Meſ- 
ſiah, in the preceding chap. v. 6. aſked Chriſt, 
Whether he would at that time reſtore the hing- 
dom to Iſrael; and queſtionleſs, in the ſtrength 
of that prejudice, they expected here ſome 
ſtrange appearance of angels that ſhould con- 
quer the world before them, and bring all 
nations to the Jewiſh yoak and ſubjection. 

But ſuddenly, by a new kind of warlike 
preparation, they receive no other weapons 
but tongues, the proper badges of him that 
is the eternal Word, weapons that draw na 
blood, break no bones ; ; their only armour 
and artillery was variety of languages, that 
fitted them more to travel over, than to con- 
quer the world : and thus was that firſt cauſe 
of the world's confuſion, made the UW! in- 
frument of its falvation, | 

And as theſe tongues were a proper r 
Fantation of the poidel ſo the Tg rep 


and efficacy. of this goſpel was * 
ſet 
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ſet forth by thoſe attending circumſtances of 


the fire and the mighty wind, both of which 
are: notable for theſe two effect: 1481 


. To cleanſe. 2. To conſume — 3s 
The goſpel came like a great and mighty wind 
to dry and cleanſe a dirty and polluted world; 
like a fire to purge and carry off that droſs 
that had ſpread and ſettled itſelf in the inmoſt 
regions of our nature. The deſign of Chri- 
ſlianity was nothing elſe but to make virtue 
as univerſal and as natural to men as vice, as 
deſireable to their thoughts, and as ſuitable to 
their affections. Chriſt's intent was not ſo 
much to amuſe mens reaſon with the belief 
of ſtrange propoſitions, but to refine their 
manners, to correct their tempers, to turn 
vultures into doves, goats into ſheep; to make 
the drunkard once for all vomit up his ſin, to 
bring the wanton only in love with purity, 
and to ſee no beauty but in holineſs; to make 
men of covetous, cruel, and intemperate, to 
become liberal, courteous, and ſober; in a 
word, to be new creatures, and excellent 
perſons. | 

And therefore, hi that in the profeſſion of 
ſo. pure and noble a religion, thinks not of 
the deſign of it; but only hears, and never 
feels the word; to whom it comes only in the 
ſound of the wind, but not in the force and 
efficacy of the fire, Who in the midſt of 
all ſpiritual helps, of the ſeveral methods of 
| 2 and renovation ; as ſeaſonable ſer- 
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mons, continual prayers, frequent ſacraments, 
and the like; yet carries his old | baſe incli- 
nations freſh and lively about him; and can- 
not ſay that he ever conquered ſo much as one 
habitual fin, nor got the better of any one 
vile a but remains ſordidly obnoxious, 
_ 95 flave to all its motions and returns; fo 
a deſperate viciſſitude of ſin and duty, 
how: "nb im, prays and fins, partakes 
2 z and that perhaps with a better ſto- 
than before; till by ſuch a continual 
4 of God, he comes at length to have 
finiſhed the fatal round of reprobation. Such 
a one will find, that that word which could 
not cleanſe him, will be a wind to blaſt, and 
a fire to conſume him; and that the ſame 
ſpirit that only breathed in gentle, but neglected 
perſuaſions, will at length, like a reſiſted tem- 


peſt, rage in the fad . — 
breaches, qr 
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Joux ix. latter part y 4. 


The night. cometh when no man can 
| work, | 


"73 ESE wrt as they lie in the con- 


text, are a general maxim or aſſertion. 
L aſſigned as a reaſon of Chriſts con- 
ſtancy and aſſiduity in the particular diſcharge 
of thoſe works, which, as mediator, he was to 
perform while he was yet converſant in the 
world. And for the figurative ſcheme of the 
words, there is nothing more uſual in the 
dialect of Scripture, then to ſet forth and ex- 
preſs the time allotted for this life by day; 
and the time and ſtate after life, which is 
death, by night : the reaſons of which ſimili- 
tude being very natural and obvious, to be 
exact and particular in recounting them would, 
be but to tell men what they know already, 
and conſequently a work both preciſe; and 
ſuperfluous. 
The ſenſe of the text ſeems caſt naturally. 
to 66 itſelf forth in theſe three propoſitions. 
I. That 
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I. That there is a work allotted, begun, 
cut out, and appointed to every man to 


be per formed by him, WADE: he lives i in 
the world. 


II. That the time of this life being once 
expired, there is no further opportunity 
or poſſibility of performing that work. 


III. That the conſideration of this ought 
to be the higheſt and the moſt preſſing 
argument to every man, to uſe his ut- 
moſt diligence in diſcharging the work 
incumbent upon him in this life. 


I. For the firſt of theſe, That there is 4 
work cut out, &. we muſt obſerve” yet every 
man may be conſidered under a __ * 
ci or relation: 
1. As he is a part or be of the body 
politick, and ſo is not his own, but ſtands. 
included in and poſſeſſed by the community. 
In which capacity he is obliged to contribute 
his proportion of help to the publick; as 
ſharing from thence with others, the benefits 
N of ſociety, and ſo being accountable to make 
it ſome retribution, in his peng ſtation 

and condition. ? 

| „a. A man may be. confdered, as he is a 
Fi member and ſubject of a ſpiritual and higher 
by kingdom. And in this capacity, he is to 
g purſue the perſonal, yet great intereſt of his 
own ſalvation. He is ſent into this world, to 
1 ſure of a better; to glorify his maker 


e eh 
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by ſtudying to ſave himſelf; and, in a 1 
to aim at ments divine, and ſupernatural, 
and higher th this animal _ can . 
unto. e 
Now ma e two o capacities are ev bot; ; 
by the former, a man is to approve himſelf a 
good citizen; by the latter a good Chriftian: 
And though theſe relations haye their precife 
limits and diſtinctions; yet we are not to be 
ignorant of the ſubordination of one to the 
other, as its ſuperior. S0 that if they chance 
to claſh and thwart, the inferior muſt give 
way; nor muſt a man do any thing to pre- 
ſerve a eivil intereſt, that is contrary to a ſpi- 
ritual, and the greater the obligations lying 
upon him with reference to the good of 
his ſoul, and the invaluable concerns of fe- 
kev in the other world. The diſtinction of 

a politick and a private conſcience, is a thing 

that true reaſon explodes, and religion abhors, 
as placing the matter of duty under a con- 
tradition, and, conſequently, can be nothing 
but an art to yo a man. uwe org | 
midſt of his ſin. 

We have ſeen 7 1 everyoa man lub. | 
tains a double capacity; according to _ 
he has alſo « double work or calling: | 
I. A temporal one, by which he. 15 to 
fill up ſome place in the common wealth 
by the exerciſe of ſome uſeful profeſſion, 
whether as à divine, lawyer, or phyſician; 
a merchant, ſoldier, mariner, or any inferior 
n 3 
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handicraft; by all which, as by ſo many 
greater and leſs wheels, the bufineſs of the 
vaſt body of the publick is carried: on, its ne- 
ceſſities ſerved and its ſtate upheld. i 
And God, who has — both ſociety 
and order, accounts himſelf ſo much ſerved, 
by each man's diligent purſuit, though of the 
meaneſt trade, that his ſtepping out of the 
bounds of it to ſome other work (as he pre- 
ſumes) more excellent, is but a bold and thank- 
leſs preſumption, by which the man puts him- 
fa out ofthe: common way and guard of 
providence. For God requires no man to be 
praying or reading when the exigence of his 
profeſhon, calls him to his hammer or his 
needle; nor commands any one from his 
ſhop to go hear a ſermhon in men 
leſs to preach-one in the pulpit. 

Go, as the Lord a great maſter; of the 7 
mily of the univerſeß is {ill calling upon all 
his ſervants to work and labour; à thing ſo 
much diſdained dy the gallant and, the epi- 
cure, is yet that general ſtanding price, that 
God and nature has ſet upon every enjoyment 
on this ſide heaven; and he that invades the 
poſſeſſion of any thing but upon, this claim, 
is an intruder and an uſurper. I have given 


order, ſays the apoſtle, 2 Theſſ. iti, 10. Thet if 


any one refuſe to labour, neither Jbauld ge ear. 
It is the active arm, and the buſy hand, that 
muſt both Ry for the mouth, wu withel 

1 1 give 
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giveitari ightto every morſel that is put into it. 

Some perhaps think they are not born to 
labour, — they are born to eſtates. But 
the ſentence that God paſſed upon Adam is 
univerſal; we find in it no exception or pro-—- 
viſo for any noble or illuſtrious drone: No 
greatneſs can privilege a man to lye bafking in 
Loth and idleneſs; and to eat the labours ot 


the huſbandman's hand, and drink the ſwet 
of his brow; to wallow and ſleep in eaſe only 


as an uſeleſs lump of well cloathed, well 
deſcended earth; earth for heavineſs only, but 
not for fraitfalneſs, ſerves no other end of 
a but only to make one in a number. 
But it may be replied, ſhall: thoſe whom 
God has bleſſed in-the world, and (as it were} 
by a particular mark of his providential 'fa- 
rout -meitpaids From the general curſe of 
toil and labour, be obliged to work in a trade, 
or to be of ſuch or ſuch a laborious profefſion. 
Nog-1-anſwer,' that they need not, nor is "this 
the thing contended for, but impiy that 
mould /abour and fill up all the hours of their 
time, by imploying themſelves uſefully for the 
public; and there are ior and more 
nobler imploy in which this labour may 
be ſufficiemiy exerted,” For is any one TY 
rich or high as to he above the laben of do 
ing good to a whole neighbourhood; pf mp,. 
pofing differences, ſtudying ie cuſtoms f his 
Ws reading "hiſtories. and uch 
as may render him both eminent and uſe- 
88 ful, 
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ful, ſerviceable to the enen N in "paige 
and war? 
If it be anſwered, that he — in — 
none of all theſe, as being already abundantly 
ſupplied with all the plenties and ſupports of 
life. To this alſo J rejoin, that they are not 
only a man's own perſonal needs, but the 
general needs of ſociety that command a ſup- 
ply and relief from his labour; add to this 
alſo, in the ſecond place, that the obligation 
to labour, lying upon men, is not founded upon 
their needs and neceſſities, but upon God's com- 
' mand; as its proper reaſon ; which command 
he has laid univerſally and impartially upon 
all; and he that excuſes himſelf from all la- 
bour, the common lot of mankind, by load- 
ing it with the odious name of ſervility, 
ſhould do well to conſider whether the cuſtom 
of a place, the vogue of his dependants, and 
his own little — of evaſion, will be able 
to bear him out in ſo broad a contempt 
of an expreſs command; and to reſcue him 
from that thundering ſentence. levelled o 
directly at him, in Matt. xxv. 30. Caſt ye tbe 
unprofitable. ſervant into outer darkneſs, there 
ſhall be weeping and gna teeth. 
2. Correſpondent to a A Chriftjan'sother: that is, 
his ſpiritual capacity, he has alſo a ſpiritual cal- 
ling or profeſſion; and the work: that 22 
gages him to, is that grand one of worling an 
bis nete a work rr mas luis ar, 
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had a man any thing more ther a life to be 
= Di ee 
A work that runs n into vernity and 
upon Which depends the e nem of an 
immortal ſoül. ann 17 191 AN 
Nou this work i is threefold. 0% A110 gang Par 
Wh To make our peace with God. 


E. 5 2. To get our ſins mortified. 


"Se To get our beats Purified with the 
-. Contrary graces.. - 

N And firſt, for the firſt of theſe; t Yor 
King our peace with God. We know:how 
tedious a work it is to reconcile or appeaſe a 
potent enemy amongſt men; frequent ad- 
dreſſes muſt be made, great and irkſome ſub- 
miſſions muſt be digeſted. Days muſt be 
ſpent in attending, and nights in projecting 
how to aſſwage, and —— and remove the 
ſwelling diſguſt; and recover a place in that 
breaſt, that has been boyling with rancor and 
enmity, and deſigns of miſchiefs. Many 
years perhaps go over a man's head, before he 
gets any ground upon ſuch an one, if, . 
venture, he ſucceeds at laſt; ſo hard, ſo trou- 
bleſome, and diſcouraging a taſk. it is, to win 
back a loſt affection. Now every man muß 
know that upon his very firſt coming into the 
world, he has this huge taſk upon him to ap- 
peaſe aud a great ; an enemy 
ſo much the harder to be pacified, becauſe 
once a friend. This enemy is God, and there- 
0 7 | E | fore 
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but ſo made, that there are conditions required | 


2 fo eaſily effected. There muſt paſs ſuch | 


ject of juſtification. And being once juſti- 


r er Aar cg un; ed ft ee 
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fore his enmities muſt be commenſurate to his 
perſon, that is, infinite and unlimited, And it 
has this property alſo, that it is an enmity not | 
commencing upon a mere grudge, but upon 
an injurious violation of his juſtice, 'and con- 
ſequently not to be laid down, without ſatiſ- 
faction. This ſatisfaction was to be infinite 
and ſo impoſſible to be exhibited by à finite 
nature. The caſe being thus, Chrift the eter- | 
nal ſon of that offended God, was pleaſed to 
offer himſelf as a ſurety and a ranſom in our 
behalf; ſo as to anſwer: ondary all che de- 
mands of offended juſtice. - 

A ſatisfaction therefore there 18 made Gas 


on our parts, before there can be any applica- 
tion of it to our perſons, and if theſe condi- 
tions are not reached, we may die with par- 
dons in our Bibles, but not at all belonging to 
us. Now theſe conditions are, faith and re- 

pentance; words quickly uttered, but things 


upon our natures; ſuch a renovation 


« the very ſpirit of our minds, as may amount 
to the verification of this of us, that we are 


nem creatures: The new creature is the ſub- 


fied, che apoſtle tells us, Rom. v, 1. due have 


But how is it poſſible to oſtablich- a peace he- 
tween natures. of the wideſt: 1 and the 


. — _ as is the moſt. holy, 
pure, 
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3 1 
and juſt nature of God and the —— 
of man polluted and envenom'd by or _ | 
corruption. Can fire and ſtubble fert 


league together and be friends? can guilt 444 
juſtice unte and embrace? no, nothing of any 


ren ee was to be expected; till ſuch time 


as repentance | ſhould cleanſe this Augean 
ſtable; and the ſpirit of God infuſe into the 
ſoul a-new principle called faith; which'prin- 
ciple ſhall really tranflate a man into another 
family, advance him to the privilege of a- 
doption, and ſo make him a ſon and an heir to 
the God of heaven, by the merits of the ſe- 
cond Adam, who Was an but lar and A 
traitor by the firſt, 
2. The ſecond work thus 955 are to . is 
to get our wo mortified.” Ur after We are 


chat our 2 | is * 


Ane. For a te 
Iſraclites were poſſeſſed of Canaan, they had 


many of che Amorites, and other etemicy to 
conquer and drive out before them. Every 
man has corrupt ſinful habits that have over- 
ſpread; and, as it were, engarifoned themſelves 
in the moſt inward parts of his ſoul; habits 


deeply fixt and not eafily diſpoſleſſed. | "Theſe 
are the adverſaries that he 


to wage war with; adverſaries that have all 

ide advantages againſt him imaginable ; ſach 
Why e ber th a his own 
N 8 Heart, 


N 
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heart, and open his doſam: neat: mo 
may reach them. 

The ſharpeſt, the — afifting, and qt 
the moſt concerning part of a Chtiſtian's duty, 
is. the mortification of his ſin. For it is as it 
were a man's weeding of his heart, he ſhall 
find it a growing evil; an evil that by a curſed 
fertility will ſprout out after the cutting. For 
ſcarce any weed is fetcht up at once; the 
gardiners hand and hook muſt be continually 
watching over it; and he accounts his 5 
preſerved, if it is not over ruu n. 
Let a man make experiment in any ode 
= vice; only let it be ſuch an one as is agree» 
| & and incident to the. ſeveral. ages of man; 
as for inſtance, be it pride: For the extirpa- 
tion of which, we will ſuppoſe a man by the 
influences of a preventing grace very early in 
his attempts againſt it, and laying the axe to 

the root of this towring vice in his very youth. 

Vet, does it fall before him ſuddainly and 

eabily? does the, firſt foil or blow make him 
victorious, and enable him to ſet his foot upon 

the neck of his conquered, enemy? No, there 

are many viciſſitudes in the combat; ſome- 

times he ſeems; to get that under, ſometimes 

that ſeems to be above him, And What 
through the ſtrength .of its hold, and the 
treachery of its working, a man finds enough to 
exerciſe and humble his old age; and perhaps 
after all his conflicts with it, goes out of the 
world, only with this half- trophy (enough 
indeed 
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indeed wo fave, Jan): that he, was not over- 
come. 

Now, be 1 oy of this is ts true 
of all other vices ; and he that has a volup- 
tuous, an intemperate, or a covetous heart. to 
deal with, will find work enough laid out for 
him for this life. And let him beware that he 
py y his [ſpiritual warfare ſo, that after forty, 

fty, or threeſcore years, his vice is not as lively 
in his aged bones, and under his hoary bairs 
as ever it was; and he die a decrepit aged 
ſinner, but yet in the W and A of bis | 
fin, 3 
3. The cd work i incu .mbent: upon every mag 
from his Chriſtian calling, is to get his heart 
purified and repleniſhed, with the proper 
graces, and virtues of a Chriſtian. Chriſtianity 
ends not in negatives. No man clears. his gar- 
den of weeds, but in order to the planting of 
flowers, or uſeful. herbs in their room. 
calls upon us to diſpoſſeſs our. cortuptions, but 
it is r the reception of new inhabitants. A 
room may be clean, and yet empty; but it is 
nqt enough that our hearts be H unleſs they 
be alſo garniſhed; and that we lay aſide our 
pride, our luxury, our covetouſneſs, unleſs 

umility, temperance, and liberality riſe up 
and ſhine. in their places. The, deſign. of re- 
ligion would be very poor and;ſhort, ſhould 
it look no further th n only to keep men from 
being ſwin .and, 95 any tygers, without 
"OPS "bs ane es of humanity, inta 

ene E3 ,  politive 
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poſitive and higher perfections. The for! 
may be cleanſed from all blots, and yet ſilt 
be left bat a blank. 

But Chriſtianity that is of a thriving, aſpit- 
ing nature, requires us to proceed from grace 
to grace; to virtue adding patience, to pa- 
tience temperance, to temperance meekneſs, 
to meekneſs brotherly kindneſs, and the likey 
thus aſcending by degrees, till at length the 
top of the ladder reaches heaven, and conveys 
the ſoul ſo qualified into the manſions of glory. 

I ſhew'd before the difficulty of mortifica- 
tion, and we are not to think that it is at all 
leſs difficult, to make a depraved heart vir- 
tuous, to force the foil of an ill temper and 
(as it were) to graft virtuous habits upon the 
ſtock of a vicious nature, We ſee, thoſe, 
that learn a trade, and the habit of any me- 
chanic art, muſt yet beſtow time and toil in 
the acquiring of it; though perhaps they have 
alſo a natural ropenſity to the art they are in 
purſuit of. Which being ſo, with how much 
more difficulty, may we imagine a man. to 
get humility or heavenly- mindedneſs, while 
all the appetites, and the very nerves of his 
ſoul, ſtrive againſt it, and en eavour to pull 
down as faſt as he can build up. 

True it is therefore, that there is not one 
virtue, that is produced in the foul of fallen 
man, but is infuſed into it by the operation of 
God's ſpirit. And if any one ſhopld her 
7 5 firſt, to * 1 then is our en- 
deavour 
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deavour in this matter, if the ſpirit of God 
works all? and ſecondly, whence: is it that 
theſe virtues are not in an inſtant conveyed in- 
to the heart in their full perfection, but appear 
and ſhew' themſelves only Wannen, 5: ge 
certain ſteps and encreaſes? . 

To both theſe doubts, this one anſwer will 
give full ſatisfaction, namely, that habits, 
though they are infuſed, do yet come after the 
manner of ſuch as are acquired.” Though 
our working produces not thoſe habits, yet the 
ſpirit infuſes them into us while we are work- 
ing; and that in thoſe gradual proportions, 
that in the whole action it ſtill maintains an 
imitation of the courſe of nature, that paſſes 
from Jeſs profit to more till at length it ar- 
rives at the utmoſt Perſon that it firſt 1 in- 
tendet. 

Aud has 1 have finiſhed the firſt propoſi: 
tion, and ſhewn that there is a work appointed 
to every man to be performed by him while 
he lives in the world; as alſo the ſeveral patts 
of that work, J come now, | 

II. To the ſecond propofition, namely, That 
the time of this life being once expired, 

there remains no further n or 
poſſibility of performing this work. 

There is no repenting when we are once 
nailed up in our coffins; no believing. in the 
grave; ho doing the works. of charity and 
temperance i in the duſt, or growing hew- ctea- 

tures cn e worms} life is the adequate 
1 E . ſpace 
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ſpace allotted -by the wiſdom: of heaven 
for theſe matters, which being ended, there, 
is is no after-game or retrieving of a bad 
choice. And ſo much ſeems couched under 
that one word by which the time of this life is 
expreſſed, namely, a day, which as it is ap-, 
plied to life may phate Kan, yes 
things. 
- 1. The ſhortneſs of it. What is a day, 
but a few minutes ſunſhine ? one of the moſt 
inconſiderable proportions of time; ſuch an 
one, as we never grudge to beſtow upon any 
thing; an indiſcernible ſhred of that life that 
is itſelf but a ſpan. Vet in theſe reckonings, God 
is pleaſed to rate it by a narrower and a more 
conteraptible meaſure. God will not dally 
with us in the great affairs of eternity. He 
allows us our day, and but our day to chooſe 
whether or no, we will be happy. for ever. 
Which ſhows what a value God puts upon 
theſe opportunities, by diſpenſing, them ** 
ſparingly, that though we have enough to uſe, 
yet we have none to laviſh or to lend. We 
are hurried through the world; our whole 
life is but (as it were) a day's journey; and 
therefore certainly it concerns us to manage it 
8 that we my have comfort at our Barney 8 
n ; 
dA A day, as it denotes the F ſoit 
plies alſo the ſoffciency of opr time. A 
day, as, ſhort as it is, yet it equals the buſi- 
ache. the day, God. that knows the exact 


— 
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ions. of things, took the meaſure . 
; and found that the compaſs of our, 
lives would fully graſp and take in all our oc- 
calions. +. Are: there, not twelve hours in the. 
day? ſays our, Saviour: imply ing that that was 
time enough for any man to diſcharge all the 
work, that God, and nature, and his profeinon, 
could for that ſpace impoſe upon him. 

And if any one here object, the ſhortneſs 1 
the time allotted for a Chriſtian's work againſt 
the ſufficiency of it; though it muſt be confeſſed, 
that, ſhould we live never ſo long, we could 
not have too much time to do the works of 
repentance, and to honour God in; yet, ac- 
cording to the oeconomy and meaſures of the 
goſpel, in which God accepts our ſervices ac- 
cording to their ruth not their bulk, we have 
ſpace enough aſſigned 1 us even in this ſhort life 
to do all that is eat to bring us to. A 
better. heart's 

And he that repents not and. turns to Godin in 
the ſpace. of fifty or threeſcore, or perhaps 
ſeventy years, would, for any thing that is in 
him, live and nerfevere in the ſame] impenitence 
ſhould 82 #99 five hundred 8 to his life. 


ſerye « —-_ * of, bis 1 e in carrying 
on the affairs of the 5 fl ai, 8185 
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3dly, and laſtly, by a day is denoted to us 
the determinate ſtint and limitation of oh 
time. For none muft think that the 
and wiſe governor of the world has left a r 
ter of ſo high a concernment and of ſo direct 
an influence upon the buſineſs of the world, 
as the life of man is looſe and utifixt. Gd Bas 
concluded all under a certain and unchangeable 
decree; and we have our bounds, beyond which 


we ſhall not paſs, For as after fuch a number 


of hours, it will unvoidably be night, and there 
is no ſtopping of the ſetting ſun; ſo, after we 
have paſſed uch a meaſure of time, our ſea- 


ſon has its period; we are benighted, and we 


muſt bid adieu to all our opportunities. 

It is not in the power of man to carve out a 
longer life to himſelf. The diſpofal of times 
and ſeaſons is part of the divine prerogative: 
and we know not whether God will allow the 
fig-tree to grow one or two or three years in 
his vineyard, but ſure it is that when its a 
pointed time is come, it muſt cumber 5 
ground no longer. God has allotted to oy 
talents of time as well as of other thin 
ſome ten, to ſome five, to ſome one. But ul 
we ſee each man's propottion is fet, And he 
that has but, five, muſt not think to traffick at 
the rate of him that has ten. | 
And thus we have taken forts ſarvey of the 


fecond-propofition, namely, That the time 


of this life being once Erpited, there re- 
mains no further opportunity or poſſibility 
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of performibg the great work z incu "yy 5 


on us. 
- I deſcend now to the third 20 d laſt, 
III. Which is, that the confideration of this 
ought to be the higheſt and the moſt 
preg argument to every man to vi 


is utmoſt diligence in the diſcharge. of 
this work. 


The enforcing reaſon of diligence in the 
undertaking of any work, is the difficulty of 
the performance of that work. Which. Gk 
culty here in our caſe will appear by COmpar- 
ing of the work 7o be done, with the time al- 
lowed for the doing of it, The time I ſhew'd 
was both ſhort and limited, ſo on the other 


fide the work to be done. i is both difficult and 


neceſſary. 


I. And firſt for its difficulty, though this 
has been ſufficiently intimated. in what was 
diſcourſed of before; yet for the further de- 
claration of it, it is obſervable that there is 
ho action of mankind. that carries any t 

of hardſhip with it, but the Scripture ex- 
Pea, the work and duty of a Chriſtian. by 


It calls it a warfare, and is there any 
thing ſo hard and unealy as what befalls men 


in 18 wars? It calls it a wrefhng with Prin- 
cipalities and þ OWErS and 18 there any thing 


that COL fa 155 aten, every joint — bes 
of the oO much as w 


calls it a mk 755 of the. devil, and, "what is 
more, a Ving unto Blood: and do men ſhed 
their blood and expoſe their lives to the point 


of 
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of the rapier, and the fory of the ere ai 
fo much paſtime, 

But no expreflions. are ſo 0. emphatical, a as 
thoſe of our Sayiour, who. calls this work a 
taking up of ones croſs; a ſevere taſk indeed. 
whether. a man bear the croſs or the croſs him. 
It ſeems to be our Saviour's deſign all along, to 
poſſeſs men with a true and impartial repreſen- 
tation of thoſe afflicting parts of duty, that 
will be indiſpenſably required of ſuch as ſhall 
give up their names to Chriſtianity. " 5 

But above all, there js a place in Luke viii 
24. which I wonder any conſiderate perſon 
can read without trembling: rive (ſays our Sa- 
viour) to enter in at the firait gate, for many 
F fay unto you, ſhall ſeek to enter in and ſhall 
not be able. What? ſeek to enter, and yet 
find no entrance? good God! what then will 
become of thofe numberleſs numbers of men, 
who never ſo much as ſought, who never were 
at the expence of an hearty endeavour to get 
themſelves into theſe narrow paths of felicity. 
If thoſe that come crying, "Lord Lord, and 
friving, ſhall yet have the door ſhut upon 
them, what ſhall the lewd, the. lothful, and 
the ſottiſh epicure build the hopes « of his flv 
tion upon? 

And now hen ws have ſeen the work to 
be done ſo highly difficult, and the time to 
do it in ſo hs 7 can there be a more co- 
eat argument, to induce a man to be N 


jt of every: moment, and to make his ind 
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e out the ſeantineſs of his opportunities ? 
that has far to go, and much to do, ſurely 
is concerned to riſe very early; to count not 
only hours but minutes, to make his work « 
keep pace with his time; and (in a word) to 
mate the difficulty of the buſineſs: with hs 25 
diligerice of the/proſecution, ' 

2. Next to che difficulty of the work, let 
us take an argument from its neceſſity. 80 
far as it is necefſary fry for 4 man to be ſaved, 
ſo far this work is Which argu- 
ment will be. heightened by comparing this 
neceſſity with the ſtinted fixed limitation of 
the time allotted for the work. There is no 
deferring it beyond our day : there is no ſuch 
thing as 4 to- morrom in the Chriſtian's calen- 
dar. And yet, are there any almoſt that lay 
this ſo imp ' 4 conſideration to heart? 
Men, eſpecially in the flower and freſhneſs of 
their youth, are infinitely careleſs: while they 
think they ſpend upon à full ſtock, and have 
the ſupplies of nature, the treaſures of ſtrength, 
and opportunity open before them. They 
know not the value of thoſe: precious never 
returning hours; that they quaff, and revel, 
and trifle | away, when, as ths revocation of 
the: leaſt minute is not to be purchaſed with 
all the Perſian treaſutes, or the mines of bot 
the Indies: in 19.63 Atte A 12 W194 2 ” 

Bat when 4 man comet at laſt to tefieck 
upon his paſt days, and the little ſand that is 
h 6 bit 8 
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nn the dark mountains, and the ſhadows 
of A his long. aig ht have overtaken him, be 
never aſks he. queſtion then, how to paſs 
away time,. — 40 ſpend the day. None of 
dae en ane Dig cas 
New when amidſt all this, his gwat ac- 
counts ſhall alſo preſs bard upon bim, and 
the terror of paſt ſins lye beavy upon his 
conſcience; it is worth can{idering his beha- 
viour in this condition. None ſurely ever 
—.— — one — religion _ 
1 a divine, or upon 
tures. How much —2 wretch and 2 
ſcoffer he was before, his note is changed 
now; and We may hear him with the moſt 
carneſt, humble, und lamentable anters;2 Ply- 
ing his offended God: 2 
Lord {pare me for a ile reſpite 
me but for n mench, a week, or but a day, 
to — Peace, with (thee. Set the long 
and the dark night back for a ſew hours, 
n accounts in ir 4 cr 
or for my ee before 
ful tribunal. vn 25 why: WOT 
And chen bor this ſpiriwal-gu ide, whom 
perhaps, not long ſince, he could ſcoſf out 
of hits company with diſdain; he can now 
beipeak in amore abject and entreating dis- 
lect. Sir, do you think that there is any mercy, 
any hope for ſuch a one as LT Have I not 
dut - ſinned the line of grace Do du not 
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Do you think that my repentance is ſincere, 
that it reaches the conditions of the covenant, 

and that I may venture my ſalvation upon che 
reality of it? Can you give me any ſolid ar- 
gument from Scripture, or the judgment of 
divines, that the promiſes of mercy can extend 
to a man that has committed ſuch and ſuch 
ſins, and that under ſuch and ſuch circum- 
ſtances? And that I do not all this while 
abuſe and flatter myſelf, and only prepare for 
an eternal tment? Never did any 
client, wich ſo much ſoruple and ſolicitouſ- 
neſs, enguixe of his counſel about the ſtrength 
1 his title, hen he was to go 
to law. for all his eſtate, and to ſee his whole 
fortune canvaſed at the bar: as a man in this 
condition will diſpute his title to heaven, and 
argue his ſeveral doubts and une an 
his f ſpiritual guide or . confeflor.: 

No dinner, be he never do hay and re- 
ſolved, muſt think to keep up the ſame ſtout : 
neſs of heart, when he is juſt a ſtepping into 
the other world. No; theſe are uſually the 
fad accents and language of the dying finner, 
when be perceives his time ſpent, and in che 
proſpect of his — end, Vr. rg 
bemogning himſelf, 

Oh, chat I were to live lber yr Heike 
days again 4-that 1 could command back ſome 
of thaſe portions: of time that I ſacrificed to 
my vice, to the humour of n companions, 
and to eee W now ſerve "ls to 
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remind me of my folly; and to upbraid mb 
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to my face! Oh, that Ii er my- 
af in thoſe ſeverities, that I then laugh'd 
at, as the needleſs affected practiſes of brain 
fck-melancholy perſons my wbrk had net 
deen now to ay when'my time of working 
is expirede ib fufrονο gell agel et 
ſhall lou an with that excellentcoun- 
ſel of the preacher, Erclefiaſtes iu. 10. Mh 
fever thy! hand findeth 1 5 do it avith all 
thy mig bie for there ir n wort, no. device, 
nor knowledge, nay wi ſdom, (and 1 may add 
alſo, nor Working out a man's ſalvation) In 
ibe graue whither-thou goeft And going thi- 
ther we all are apace: wherefore, ſinee after a 
few days comes death, and after "death"! Judge 
ment, and after judgment an eternal, un- 
cChangeable condition; ſurely it eonderns us 
all ſo to acquit ourſelves in the ſeveral parts 
of our Chriſtia n profeſfion, that we may be able 
to leave the world with that ſaying of the 
dleſſed apoſtle, I hv foug bt a" good fight, 
bade fini ny courſe, I have kept the 
faith) ' Henceforth there is laid up for me u 
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Which God of his mereytat lft "beſtow 

75171: upon us All, to whom de rendered and 
ack] aſcribed as is moſt due, ul praiſe might, 
03 2 majeſty} and! dan wle öde no and 
ef evç,j,qre. Hen 
one 57191, wort dy” im do: bas 
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7 will make thee unto this 1 4 
fericed brazen wall: and they ſhall 


fight againſt thee, but they ſhall not 
wy againſt thee ; for I am-with 


thee, to ſave thee. and Ow us, 
faith the Lord. 


Soll ae not ptvinind: to derive 1 from 
| the Old Teſtainent, as ſome do preſpytery 
from Jethro in his humble petition and 
adviee to Moſes, . concerning: the government 
of the Jews. Which preſbytery, though ſome 
call the rod of Aaron, yet it more reſembles 
thoſe rods of Jacob, as being deſigned E 
midwive a pybald, mixt, ringſtraked Progen: 
of church:governors into the world. How 
ever, it is well that we ſee from whence it 
firſt came, even from Midian, an heatheniſn 
Peg and * with the true wor- 
ä 


. we 


; . 
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ſhip of God, then confined only to the 

Jews. 
hut it is 55 that the Old Teſtament does 
not deſcribe the office of thoſe elders, as well 
as mention the name; we reading ſcarce any 
thing of them there, but that ſome of them 
ſcuffled with Moſes and Aaron in the claſſis 
of Corah, Dathan, and Abiram. As alſo of 
theit idolatry, Ezekiel vi. And of their pri- 
vate examination of Suſanna in the ſtory of 
Daniel; which book, though it be apocry- 
phal, yet the ae remains authentic and 
canonical, 

I fay, I ſhall not 4 e piſcopacy em 
the Jewiſh model: though, if I would take 
their liberty to uſe alluſions for .- ments, 
J might argue a ſuperintendeney of biſhops 
over preſbyters, from the Aer of the 
prieſts over the Levites, much better than they 
can found their diſcipline upon the word Aer 
_ catching at the bare letter, and, according to 
their cuſtom, ſtripping. the word from the 
ſenſe: And alſo with much more probability, 
than their Coryphæus in queen Elizabeth's 
time argued their diſcipline from Pſalm cxxii. 
5. That in Jeruſalem there are ſet thrones of 
Judgment. By which it ſeems they would be 
kings as well as prieſts, and reign as well as 
rule, daſhing the princes of the earth like 
potter's veſſel (an expreſſion which they much 
delight in) till, at length, they crouched to 
*the holy diſcipline, kitſed the rod of 25 

| an 
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and ſo acknowledged their elders for theif 
n 

But ſurely this 1 may argue ſolidly. dt 
if God inſtituted ſuch a ſtanding ſuperiority 
and juriſdiction of the prieſts over the 1 
then theſe two e . 
„ That ſuch a ſuperiority is not in Itſelf 
abſolutely irregular and unlawful. 1 7 


2. That neither does it carry in it an an! 
tipathy and contrariety to the power 12 Pee 
neſs. | 


i © hl 
Af 


And ny upon theſe two o ſuppoſitions, as ern 


on two ſtanding truths, all their calumnies are 


commenced; as if there were ſomething in the 
very vital conſtitution of ſuch a ſubordination; 
that was irreconcileable to the power of god- 
lineſs. As in reſpe& of the civil power, Cal- 
vin, in his commentary upon Daniel, chap. v. 
Y 21. that it is common to all kings to joſtle 
out God from his goverment; a good ple for 
his abetting the ejection of the lawful prince 
of Geneva, from his 1 and ome 
ative. 

But to come yet cle to the matter; 1 6⁰ 
not ſay; that Jeremy was & biſhop; nor with 
an exact parallel argue from one to the other. 
But we know, that in things of a moſt dif- 
ferent nature, we may yet ſo ſever their pe- 
culiar determining differences as to leave ſome 
one e reaſon in which they may unite 

5 „ | and 
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and agree; fo here, ſetting aſide the peculiar 
differences of the Jewiſh and the Chriſtian 
oeconomy, there is a general nature of govern- 


ent, in which both correſpond. And there- 


ore, what concerned Jeremy as a church-go- 
vernor, may with good logic be applied to 


a a biſhop. 


Though indeed the epd here 
may extend to more peculiar and perſonal re- 
ſemblances ; for might not our biſhops lately 
take up, and appropriate to themſelves that 
complaint of Jeremy, in chap. xv. Y 10. 1 
have wronged no man, I have neither lent on 
wſury, nor have men lent to me on uſury, and 
yet every man curſes me? were they not alſo, 
like Jeremy, perſecuted from priſon to priſon, 
and, like him, traduced as ſecret friends and 
parties with Babylon, and put into the 
dungeon for their impartial ſpeaking their con- 
ſciences? And laſtly, notwithſtanding their 
piety, hoſpitality, and moderation, have they 
not with Jeremy ſeen a ſad and uncomfortable 
iſſue of all their miniſterial labours, and been 
forced to ſecond "uu FR with lamen- 
tations ? 

But now to enter upon the words; we have 


in them theſe three things conſiderable : 
1. God's qualification of Jeremy to be an 


overſeer in his church; I will make 


FEE a fenced 1 Wa 1. 


II. The 


. ASSETS: 
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oy Il. The entertainment that he ſhould meet 
85 5 in the adminiſtration of his office, 


ey ſhall fight againft thee. j 
III. The iſſue and ſucceſs of this oppoſi - 
tion, that throug h God's eminent and 
peculiar aſſiſtance, They ſhould not fre- 
vail againſt bim. 


I. And firſt, for the firſt of theſe, God's Ds 


qualification of Jeremy to his charge, 7 will 
make thee à brazen fenced wall, Now a wall 
imports theſe two things: | 


I. Encloſure. Fo 
2. Fortification. 


1. It implies encloſures. God did not think 
fit to leave his church without encloſure, o 
like a common, for every beaſt to feed upon 
and devour it. Commons are always bare, 
pill'd and ſhorn, as the ſheep that feed upon 
them, And our experience 217 ſhewn us, as 
ſoon as the encloſures of our church were 
pluck'd up, what a herd of cattle of all forts 
invaded it, It contained, as commons uſually 
do, both multitude and mixture. 

God ſaid to Moſes, pull off thy ſhoes, for the 
place upon which thou flandeft is holy ground; 
which command would have been but of little 
force amongſt us, where the ground has been 
therefore counted common becaule holy; church 
lands have been every one's claim, free and 
common to all but to churchmen ; even, as 

F 3 com- 
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common as as the churchyard e one 
to be poſſeſſed by the living, the other by the 
dead, 


And the offices of the church were as pro- 


ſtitute as her revenyes ; every one would be a 


labourer in that field, from whence they' ex- 
pected ſo fair an harveſt. Herea brewer, here 
a cobler, there a butcher; a fair tranſlation 


from the #:1/:ng « ane flock: to the feeding of 


another. 

We have Chriſt compating the kingdom of 
heaven, that is, the church, to traffick, to mer- 
chandize : But we might compare ours. to a 
fair, in which there was a general confluence 
and appearance of all tradeſmen ; and he that 
had broke in any, preſently ſet up in divinity, 

' Wherefore to ſtave off the Nei ane intruſions 
of the rabble for the future, we muſt have an 
encloſure, and an hedge will not ſerve turn. 


80 many rotten ſtakes of lay-governors, will 


not raiſe a fence; an hedge that ſurrounds 
an orchard, may harbour thoſe thicyes that 
intend to rob it. 

No, one brazen wall, one dioceſan biſhop, 
will better defend this encloſed garden of the 
church, than a. juncto of five hundred ſhrubs, 
than all the quickſets of Geneva, all the 
thorns and brambles of preſbytery. © 

2. A wall imports | fortification. | No Ay 


can be ſecure without it. It i is, as it were, a 


ſtanding inanimate army; a continual de- 
fence, Without the 1 of defenders. 


There 
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There is no robbery, but the wall is firſt 
broke; no invaſion, but it enters through the 
ruins of this. And therefore David puts up 
this for Sion in Pſalm cxxii. 7. Peace be within 
thy walls, and proſperity within thy bulwarks.. 
Indeed, it had therefore peace and proſperity, 
becauſe it had walls and bulwarks. 


Something muſt encircle the church, =_ © 


will both diſcriminate and protect it. And the 
altar muſt be railed i in, not as. for diftinQtion,, 
but defence, 

And ſuch a thing is a church-governor, ry 
well qualified biſhop. It is he that muſt 
ſecure the church, and not the little inferior, 
paſtors about him, There is as much difference. 
between his protection and theirs, as there is 
between being encompaſſed by one continued 
wall, and by a rank of little hillls. 

It Was Moſes, and not the elders of Ifracl 
that ſtood in the gap; and for our own parts, 
if we would determine upon whom to place 
our government, certainly of all others thoſe 
perſons are moſt unfit to 85 in the gap that 
firſt made it. 3 
We have ſeen now what i is imported in this - 
metaphor of a wall, as applied to a church- 
governor. Which title that he may make 
good and verify, there are dednieede in him 

theſe three qualifications: 

1. Odurage, which leads the way to all the 
reſt ; a wall, nay, a brazen. wall will not 
ſometimes prove a defence if it is not well 

F * | mann d. 
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mann d. Every churchman ſhould have tie 
ſpirit of a ſoldier. And pray let us make an 
exchange, the ſoldiers have . ſufficiently in- 
vaded the miniſters officers; let miniſters now 
| borrow a little of the ſoldiers courage. 

Peter was a reſolute and a bold man, and 
therefore fit to feed Chriſt's lambs. But he 
that is timorous and flexible, apt to decline op- 

fition when he can, and when he cannot to 
yield to it, will be jaded and rid like an aſs; 
and like a — he will be. took and 

emptied by his own handle, to the ruin of the 
church and the reproach of his function. He 
will be uſed, ' inſtead of being obeyed; and 
men will make him their — inſtead of 
their governor. 

- He that does not find in himſelf a courage 
to withſtand the boldneſs and violence of a 
proud ſeducer, or a popular ſchiſmatic, be- 
trays his charge in the very undertaking it, 
A ſerviſe temper in any one is unworthy ; but 

a ſpirit of ſervitude in the place of govern- 
ment is unnatural : And he that fears, does 
ſomething more then ſerve : He wears his 
white in his timorous face, and therefore de- 
ferves not to wear it in his ſlee ves. 

The greateſt attempts in the world dat hæve 
failed, have miſcarried by the treachery of this 
ane quality, irreſolution; Fear is a baſe thing, 
r 8 man's reaſon to his fancy; and 

moſt part proceeds geo but al 
looks like guilt, © 2 
ne 


n 1 
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we. 4 a Fea we ſhall. 2 
learning be his ornament, piety a neceſſary. 
property, yet reſolution; is his very elſence ; 
and now eſpecially is the want of it inexcuſa- 
ble, when the ground is firm under you, and 
the heavens, as yet, BON you; and all the 
prudent and judicious fo r you that are about 
++ ret 
. Shall thoſe be able to oh and outbra ye ou, 
who take all their courage from guilt and from 
deſpair # they deride _— you for bowing pi 
cringing, pray therefore whatſoever you do, do 
not bow and cringe to them, 4 
2. There is required innocence and integri- 
A brazen wall, admits of no cracks and 
Fic, but that . is made of the baſer 
materials of mud and mortar, of a corrupt 
conſcience, and a corrupter W ert it 


gapes into chinks and holes, 2 
n, being weak and been, 


being thrown at braſs. they will 


never ſtick, upon mud they will, clay cannot 
mingle with braſs or iran. And if men 


wa it will ne 1 men with 8 


| A bi- 
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A biſhop's i integrity is the beſt way to Medbe 
a'fatious Wini To men firſt ' waſh their 
hands in innocency, a and then let them compaſs 
the altar, Kerr 5E! | 

In theſe ſtars of God's nir band it is their 
power indeed that gives them an influence, 
but it is their innocence that makes them ſhine. 
Unblameableneſs of life, an untainted \pure- 
neſs of manners, it defends the perſon and con- 
firms the office; as cleanlineſs, it both refreſhes, 
and, at the ſame time, alſo ſtrengthens the body. 
Ruft, it not only defaces the aſpect, but allo 
corrodes the ſubſtance ; and a ruſty. ſword, 
does execution upon nothing but! its own ſcab- 
bard, 

Nothing that is vicious can be laſting; vice 
is rotten, and it makes ſo. Whatſoever is 
wicked is alſo weak, Ezek. xvi. 30. Since 
thou doeft theſe things, Bom weak rs thy heart? 
The enemies of the church may fear your 
power, but they dread your innocence. It'is 
this, that ſtops the open ſepulchre, and beats 
back the accuſation upon the teeth of the ac- 
cuſer. The innocent white, it is a triumphant 
colour. | 

And believe it, when all theſe calumniators 
ſhall have ſpit their venom; it will be found 
that an unſpotted life will be to them Sony a 
 Evtifutation, and revenge. 

For ſin they love, that i is, to enjoy it in 
themſelves, and to accuſe it in others; but 
God forbid chat we ſhould ſo far gratify their 


malice 
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malle as to verify their invectives, or that any 
ctim me ſhould fit luſhing upon the mitre. 

"And certaitily it were a ſtrange and a ſhame- 
ful thing, to behold vice inſtalled, debauchery 
iron; and to have the whole tranſaction 
only the ſolemnity « of an advanced fin, and a 
conſecrated i impiety. 

The third and laſt qualification that 1 

ma mention, is authority; it is to be a 
fenced, as well as a brazen wall. The in- 
ward firmneſs of one muſt be corroborated by 
the exterior munitions of the other.. 

Courage i is like a giant with his hands tied; . 
if it has not authority and juriſdiction to draw 
forth and actuate its reſolution. Courage is 
nothing, if it is not back d with a commiſ- 
ſion. | 

There are thoſe, who abſolutely deny any 
juriſdiction to belong to the church; affirming, 
that all the apoſtolical ſanctions were rather 
advice than lad; thus making the church 
officers to be only like a college of phyſicians, 
who, when they conſult about, and determine 
any matter in phyſic, and preſcribe to their 
patients, their preſcriptions command nothing 
by way of authority, but only propore by way 
of counſel. Whence it is the leſs wonder, 
that Eraſtus a phyſician ſhould endeavour to 
reduce the church o ſuch . 
8 
Others, amon oft which a deri of grea 
| Enis and diſcontent, thoug 1 pert 


not 
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not to a plain barefy denial of the Sy 
preg yet, 1250 n 
Chriſt; a 1 bots 
aft ape Te Gelten 8 paar Ne 
governo and a government, and then ft 
mitting themſelves to their aud 8 
But God forbid that the church ſh 4 bo 
forced either to follow Eraſtus 's ee ption 8. 
or to try her title and plead her cauſe at en ad- 
verſary's bar, 
Certain it is, that the New Teſtament makes 
2 of ſeveral acts of ecclefiaſtical juriſ- 
performed by the apoſtles and others. 
And We. nnd alſo feveral expreſs ſpeeches of 
iſt that do evidently endue them with 
fach a juriſdiction. But we read not a 3 
that it came from any ſuch conſent, or volun- 
tary ſubmiſſion of a company of Chriſtians 
combining together, ang chooſing their own 
model; and it is ſtrange that in ſuch a matter 
the antiquary ſhould ſo much recede from the 
u ment of antiquit 
| ut thanks be to 85 , that our SUOMI 
not only its: juriſdiction from Chriſt, but alſo 
a ſaperadded overplus of confirmation from the 
ſecular power, which has piouſly and ah Une 
provided thole laws, that will certainiy bind up 
her breaches and bri l ug. 15 | 
they he executed wit B the ſame courage with 
which they were enacted. - 
But if the governors and truſtees of the 
. el, A bag, and dar a 
u 
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bury a noble law ag och as ever it is born, 


maß not thoſe that made it object to us, bar 


they would have healed us, But we would not 
be Bemled. May they not alſo uſe that ſpeech 
of our Saviour to us, Bebold noio yoar Hohe is 
left to you-deſolate. '' You have loſt your ad- 
ntages and overlook d your opportunities. 
it become a man with a ſword by bis 
fide to beſeech ? or a goyernor armed with au- 
thority to entreat? He that thinks to win ob- 
ſtinate ſchiſmatics by condeſceniion, and do 
conjure away thoſe evil ſpirits with the ſoſter 
lays and muſic of perſuaſion, may, as David 
in the like caſe, have a javelin flung at his head 
for his pains, and Rete e it as har- 


rowiy. 
There is a ns commanding majeſty in 
things, truth and lau, and they are now 


two 
both on the church's ſide: But there is a 
daſtardly poorneſs in guilt and faction that vi 
ſhrink before the face of of Janie, een 
of authority. 21124 
And let faction look, and fond hig in a 5 
mult, and in the troubled waters of rebellion: 
yet I dare vouch this as a ee of certain 
event, and that without the ſpirit of prophecy, 
| that courage aſſiſted with law, and One 
cuted with courage will aſſutedly prevail. 
Come we now to the decond Bang, varacly, . 


II. The oppoſition tbat ike thao oVernar 
thus qualified, will be ſure to meet with, 
"4 in the adminiſtration of his office, ex- 
3 profil | 
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. prefied in thoſe words, They. ſhall fight 
againſt thee ; and this they N to do 
theſe three ways. pere = 


1. By ſeditious preaching and ing” 
2. By railing, and libels. 


3. And thirdly, perhaps, by open PINES 


1. And' firſt of all, they will aſſault cheit 
governors with ſeditious preaching and pray- 
ing. To preach Chriſt out of contention is 
condemned by the apoſtle; but to preach con- 
tention inſtead of Chriſt, certainly is moſt 
abominable. We have ſeen men — ched in- 
to ſchiſm, lectured into ſacrilege, and prayed 


into rebellion; the very 3 has been 
made to undermine the chur 2100 


We have been robb'd and plunder'd in 
ſcripture phraſe, and have heard rapines and 
bloodſhed not only juſtified; but glori ed. 

People in the mean time thronging to the 
nne not like doves to their windows, but 
like eagles to their prey; to have their a 
petites enraged, to have their talons whet a- 
gainſt government, and their iconſciences fired 

againſt whatſoever is ere pore in church 
and ſtate. Sabre 
. Read the colleQivhs of "Ions upon- their 
bloody thankſgiving, and their blood thirſty 
bhumiliations, and upon other occaſions before 
the two houſes, which are ſo many ſatyrs a- 
gainſt government, ſo many declamations, a- 
Bainſt tt he church; every lic. and period riot 
e | Doll Gt Fung 


\ 
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| ſpitting poiſon. againſt 1 pan dif- 
cipline and decency ; to the reproach of that 
ex 3 to the ſhame of their calling, and 
(ſo far as it lay at the mercy of their Pa 
Fe; to the blot of Chriſtianity. 
ſay, let any one read that collection, or or 

to ſpeak more properly that magazine of ſer- 
mons; and then let him confeſs that it was the 
ſword of the tongue that firſt drew and un- 
ſheathed the other. 10 e 
Flle that would hear an invective againſt the 
mts. let him not go to a tavern, to a 
camp, or to an exchange, but let him repair 
rather to a church. And when his occaſions 
ſhall carry him to the market · town, to furniſh 
himſelf with other commodities, if he would 
be furniſhed alſo with a. ſtock of a arguments 
- againſt loyalty and the church, let him leaye 
the market-place a while and ſtep alide Into 
the lecture. 
. ſecond 1 way of fi Shtin ing ag inſt " 
officers. of the. NY” will be by railing. and 
libels. I may, ſeem to commit an abſurdity, 
I confeſs, in making this a different head from 
their preaching and praying. But confidering 
that, they ſpeak from the preſs as, well as from 
the pulpit, and in other. places befides the 
church, we muſt. admit of this diſtinction. * 
And for this way of oppoſition by virulent 
unſeemly language, odious terms, and Vilifyin 
words, none evet improved theit tale eto fock 
an height of e. eh bes 
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The reverend fathers of the church were 
the chief mark, at which their virulence was 
Evelted: And for theſe; the more moderate 
of their oppoſers were contended to call them 
by no worſe names then whited walls, h 
a, painted ſepulthres, ſcribes and Pha- 
riſes,” * able enemies of godlrneſ5, limbs 4 
antichr . Do. to the whore of Babylon 


But gi Fi had a greater meaſure of this 


gift, beſtowed upon them higher titles, as 
devile incarnate, murtherers of” ſouls, dumb 
dogs; and forne; that would tip ir virulence 
with More then. ordinary wit, have thought fe 
to no 7 duinb dogs, 7bat could only bark 7 

people. 


| *% Coil 155 you a larger catal of theſe 
1 entle, pious," Chriſtian ein uſed by 
the brotherhond in queen Elizabeth's days; 

though fince much augmented with ſeveral 
additions and entargernents never before ex - 
tant, by their worth y ſucceffors and true po- 
Rerity; rſons, whoſe mouths are too foul to 

be cleanſed, and too broad to be ſtop d. 8 
But they are in nothing ſo copious and 
es: kedr 255 1 5 Send 701 lify and declaim 
Fs theme of 


f true, peter 8 


Place, mey 
2 the governors and 8 the 
1 church 


* 8 
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church by open force ; and this is fighting: in- 
depdi but yet the genuine, natural conſequent 
of the other: he that rails, having 


opportunity 
would rebel; for it is the ſame malice in a 
vatious 


poſture; in a different way of erup- 
tion; and as he that rebels 


ſhows whut be can 
do, ſo he that rails does as really wg 
what he would do. © + 

Fe reaſon of the: thiog df dee evince 
this, and what is yet a greater reaſon, ex 
rien; and he that will not what he 
has felt, nor credit the expęrience of ee 
u undergo 1 for twenty ou 
more. Bo 
As the trumpet gives 8 cbt bart, 
ſo bill invectives do as certainhy alarm the 
trumpet; it is the ſame breath hn 
utter the one, unt blow the other. 

What inſurrections, what attempts; what 
tumults they may make, we know not; but 
we know their N B's and we have fufft- 
ciently ſeen them illuſttated-ih their 
and therefore from what has * dane, dobut 
rationally colle& what may. . 8 3354126 

We have heard much of the mer of gidh- 
neſs, by which indeed is: 8 the godly 

being in er; and godly: 
9 — who have ſworn 48. 
ſtruction of monarchy and of the church, and 
3 the people br ueprs 
ſtrange; 2 i 
N G And 


* 
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And let men know, that notwithſtanding 
the diſguiſe of a whining expreſſion, - and a 
demure face; there is no ſort of men breath- 

ing who taſte blood with ſo good- a reliſh, 
and who having the power of "the:fword to 
ſecond their power of godlineſs, would wade 
deeper in the ſlaughter of their brethren, and 
with the moſt ſavage implacable violence, 
tumble all into confuſion, ruin, and Gelo- 
lation. | 

The quick-filver of Geneva is a ching of a 
violent operation, and cannot lie ſtill long, 
but it will force its vent through the bowels of 
a nation; and God grant, that it may be 
throughly purged out. before it becomes mor- 
tal and incurable, —— And give us the defence 
of a prudent jealouſy, to beware of thoſe 
| whoſe loyalty and ſubmiſſion hes only i in —_ 
want of occaſion. 

We have now dif] patched the two firſt things 
conſiderable in the text; in which, as in a 
a ſet battle, we have ſeen the armour and 
parations of defence in the firſt place, and the 
_ aſſault and oppoſition in the ang It re- 
mains now, 

III. That, as in all fohts, we 18 the 
| iſſue and ſucceſs, which is exhibited to us in 
| —_ words, But they ſhall not prevail againf 
thee 
It is a bold venture, to foretel things future, 
becauſe it is infamous to lie under the _ 

of 
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of a miſtaken prediction, and ſome, if 
had prophefied boſe, N would have preach 
ed better.. e 227 

Things future fall under boman \cognizance 
only theſe two. ways bf EW BID 

1. By a foreſight of chem in cher cauſes. 2 

2. By divine revelation. b $2 

3 the firſt of theſe, moral ce will 
afford but a moral certainty ;z but ſo far as the 
light of this ſhines, it gen us a good a 
into our future ſucceſs, | 

For which is moſt likely to een a force 
marſhalled into order, or diſrank d and ſcattered 
into confuſion. A force united and compact- 
ed with the ſtrength of agreement, or a force 
ſhrivell'd into parties, and crumbled into in- 
finite -ſubdiviſons. A government confirmed 
by age, and rooted by antiquity, and withal 
complying with the conveniences of ſociety; 
or a government ſprung up but yeſterday, and 
yet become intolerable to day; having the 
rigour, without the order of diſcipline ;. like a 
rod or twig,” both for its s ſmart, and alſo for 125 
weakneſfſs. 

But beſides * N of W 
have the ſurer ground of divine foxelation. | 
God has engaged his aſſiſtance, made himſelf 
a party, and obliged his omnipotence as a ſe- 
cond in the. cauſe; I am:with thee, to eve 
thee and deliver thee, Faith: the Lord. We 
have Wan more to ac than God's 

Gas... pro- 
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pranidunee: their old heathenifh EY : 
| Fre 
promiſe for our ſupport, He that undertakes 
God's work, may, by a legitimacy Rom. 
challenge his aſſiſtance, . 

Vet neither ate: we deſtitute of a nts 
from providence, ſo far as they may be plead- 
ed. For has God by: a. miracle raiſed. a 
church. from the dead only to make it « 
f a ſecond deſtruction? has he buoyed it up 
from the gulfs and gen of faction and 
ſacrilege, only to ſplit it upon the rocks of 
a new, rebellion ? Has he ſeattered thoſe miſts 
of deluſion, diſcovered the cheat of a long, 
religious fallacy, and ſo ſtrangely opened mens 
eyes, that he may more ſtrangely put them out 
again? or will Chriſt invert the order of his 
works, and having cured us, do another mi- 
Facle only to make us blind 
No certainly; fbr as God: does: not create 
but with akin; ta preſerve; ſo he does not 
deliver, but with a-purpoſe to defend. 
But you. will ſay, 3 
experience ſtare us in the face, and confute this 
aſſertion? for has not the church been expoſed 
to the luſt, fury, and rapine of her adverſaries? 
have: they not prevailed and trampled. 
her ? have they not ruined; hat EE I 
torn her in pieces as they pleated ? and what 
affirance have we, that; "bed: has been done 
r not be * and 150 

What 
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what will become of the truth af this, they 
fhall mot preveil againſt thee. - 1 
To this I anſwer two: abings, rink which 
I ſhall conclude. 

I. That even di af 8 

in the late dilmal ſwing of confuſion, did not 
prevail agaioſt her. For e prevail- 
ing; that is, a final conqueſt. 
But this Was oy a cloud that hindrodthe, 
ſunſhine. for a while, but did not put oat che 
ſun. A veil drawn over the churches 
not to extinguiſh her beauty, but co chice irfor 
a time. Jn ſhort it Was only an intercuption, 
vat an abolition of her happineſ s. 

2. But adly, I add that he who: is pillaged 
or murthered in the reſolute performance of his 
duty, is not properly,prevatied: againſt. 

It has been a conſtant tradition ot the church, 
that Jeremy himſelf, to whom this very promiſe 
was made, was barbarouſly knook's 0 the 
head and killed in Egypt, for his impartial | 
prophefying ; yet ſtill, this promiſe was the 
ward af God, and therefore doubiuleſs could 
not 3 ito the n however gn pe 
might. 

There is a great deal of diffrence besen 

a murder and a conqueſt. 

So chat ſhauld God again let dot e . 

to the former tyranny ; fhould he once more 

give the ſword to faction, ignorance, 23 

content; and arm 4he diabolical Jegiom 

—_ „ and has been fine caſt oe, 
G3 ſhould 
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hold he commiſſion all this rabble, to hartaſs 
and rundown the nation with plunders, blood- 
ſhed, covenants, and ſequeſtrationsʒ yet (till 
God will verify theſe words to every faithful 
couragious officer in his church, "they yy not 
N againſt R 

Such an one may be plundered indeed, and 
yet not undone; he may be ſequeſtred, im- 
priſon'd, yea and ſlain, and yet, acoording to 
the ſobereſt judgment of Teaſon, not con- 
guered. 

Some may now chink, chat che work of 
this exerciſe is not diſcharged, unleſs di- 
rections are given for the management of the 
epiſcopal office; but I perſuade myſelf, that 
our government advances none to this office, 
but ſuch as are able to direct themſelves. How- 
ever I, for my part, had rather promiſe obe- 
dience, than proffer counſel to my ſuperiors, 

The buſineſs I undertook was, to ſpeak en- 
_ couragement to thoſe that ſhall fit at the ſtern 
of the church in ſuch a diſcouraging age, and 
to tell them that God will make them fenced 
brazen walls. And he that ſtrikes at a wall 
of braſs may maul his own hands, bur neither 
ſhake nor demoliſh that. 11 

Wherefore let the furies of a new con- 
ſuſion break forth, let the ſpiritual trumpets 
ſound another march to rebellion, and the pul- 
pit drums beat up for voluntiers for the devil, 
and threaten the church once more. 

Vet the governors of it may here take 

1 ſanctuary 
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ſanctuary in the text; and with confidence 
from hence beſpeak their oppoſers. 1 
Who ſhall fight againſt us? it is God bar 
ſaves, who ſhall deſtroy ? it is the ſame God 

that delivers. 


DT which God fearful in prifes PP; 
working wonders, be rendered and af- 
cribed, as is moſt due, all praiſe, might, 
majeſiy and dominion both now and 
for evermore, Amen. 
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TITUS i. T. ; 
Paul a ſervant of God and an a- 
poſtle of Feſus Chriſt according 10 
the fanh of God's eleft, and the 
acknowledging the truth which is after 
godlineſs. ares 


N the laſt words of this verſe, about hich 

| 1 only our preſent diſcourſe ſhall be con- 
cerned, we have a full though compen- 
dious account of the nature of the goſpel, en- 
nobled by two excellent qualities. One the end 
of all philoſophical enquiries, which is ruth; 
the other the deſign of all religious inſtitutions, 
which is godlineſs; both united, and as it were 
blended together in the conſtitution of Chri- 
ſtianity. 3 ES: a Rt 
Thoſe who diſcourſe metaphyſically of the 


nature of truth, as to the reality of the thing, 
_ affirm 
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afficm a per fect coincidence between trith ani 
goodneſs; and I believe it might be eafily made 
| out, that there is nothing» in nature pertec 
true but what is allo really gaod. For al- 
it is not to be denied that true propos = 
may be framed of things in themſelues 
jr yet ſtill it is certain that the truthof tho 


propoſitions is good, Nothing ſo bad .as the 
devil or worſe than a har, 


— WEWIF 28'S: een buen trug and very 


It inthe endleſs to ftrike forth io 
clogies of truth; for as we know, it was the 
adored prize for Which the ſublimeſt wits in 
the world have always run, and ſacrifiond their 
time, their beach, their lives to the acquiſt of 
it; ſo let it ſuffice ws to ſay here, that ag neu fun 
is the great rule f 1 Ra 
the great regulator of reaſon. 

I. Now in mis exprefiion of the 
the tub which it jar 1 ex ares 
things/are couched. | 

1. That it is Gmply: a wth, 
2. rr N 
"3 n the oft, 
which is godlinets. 

1. And Grſt for the finit Habe: ing: 
wal and upon that account dares Jock its 
meſt-inquiſitive advenſaries in the face. The 
moſt 3ntricate-and myſterious pa in it are 
vouched by d infinite verachy; and truth is 
_ ; tho':oloathed in riddles, Wr 


2 
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ed with darkneſs and obſcurity: as the ſun 
has ſtill the ſame native inherent brightneſs, 
tho' wrapt up in a cloud, 

Even thoſe 2 enigma” s of the 
Trinity, the incarnation of the Son of God, 
and the reſurrection of the dead, they all chal- 
lenge our affent upon the ſcore of their truth. 
And that three is one and one three, is alto- 
gether as true as that three is three, tho far 
from being ſo plain. It is hard indeed to con- 
ceive a reparation of the ſame numerical body 
having been transformed by ſo many changes, 

we have the divine word for it; and death 
itſelf is not more ſure, than that men ſhall 
riſe from the dead. 

No the goſpel being a truth, it lis 
yet further, that if we run thro the whole 
catalogue of its principles, nothing can be 
drawn from thence, by legitimate and certain 
conſequence, but what is alſo true. It is im- 
poſſible for truth to afford any thing but 
truth. Every ſuch principle begets a conſe- 
quence after its own likeneſs. 

2. The next advance of the goſpel's b excel- 
lency is, that it is ſuch a truth as is operative. 
It does not terminate in notion, or reſt in bare 
unactive ſpeculation, but from the head it 
ſhoots forth into the hand, and ſets all the 
faculties of our nature at work. It does pot 
dwell in the mind like furniture, only for 
ornament, but for uſe, and the great concern- 
ments of life. Moſt ſorts of human _ 

| ledge 
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ledge are like the treaſures of a covetous man, 
got with labour and much induſtry; and be- 
ing got, they lie locked up, and wholly un- 
employed. And indeed, the very nature of 
them abſtracts from practice. The knowledge 
of aſtronomy, geometry, arithmetick, muſick, 
and the like, they may fill the mind, and yet 
never ſtep forth into one experiment; but the 
knowledge of the divine truths of chriſtianitz 
is quick and reſtleſs, like an impriſoned: Mme; 
which will be ſure to force ite Fange oy Ws 
diſplay its brightneſs. 

3. The third and higheſt Serve of its ghe- | 
fection is, that it is not only operative, but 
alſo operative to the beſt of purpoſes, which 
is to godlineſs. It carries on a deſign for hea- 
ven and eternity. Some things are indeed 
active, but the deſign of their action is trivial, 
cheap and contemptible; ſo that, in effect, it 
is no more than a ſedulous and a laborious 
doing of nothing; which kind of actions, 
ſhould they be arreſted with that queſtion, 
cui Bono, the vanity of ſuch performances 
would quickly appear, that they were but-a 
ſhooting - without any aim, a raiſing of a 
bubble, and a purſuing of the wind. Every 
thing is ennobled by its deſign; and an action 
is advanced in its worth, when it drives at an 
object grand and neceſſary, John xvii. 3. This 
rs liſe eternal, to know view the only true God, 
and whom | thou baſt ' ſent,” Chriſt Feſus. It 
_— the two greateſt! intereſts in the world, 

which 
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which are, tyre and the 


falvation of che creature; and this the goſpel 
75 by being the un which 115 After gocle. 


Which words muy admit af a double. fande. 

J. That the goal is fo called, \breaule it 
actually produces the effefts of gadlineſs in 
thoſe that embrace and it, 2. That 
it is directly improvable into duch 
ces and deductions, as have in tbem à natural 
fatnefs, if complied with, to engage: the. bern 
tice of — in ſuch à coutſe. 

In the former of theſe ſenſes, the gaſpel 
oannot univerſally ſuſtais this — 2 
forafmuch as in many hearts 5t is no ſoober 
censeined, but it proves abortive; and dike 
the ' ſeed falling upon ſtony ground, it is 
choaked by the thorns of cares and: laſts, and 
ether gorruptions growing up and hindering 
it, ſo that it never brings forth fruit to per- 
fegion. Many entertain principles which 
they defy by their ptaſtices, and unlie all 
— — ſo that that which 
was intended for the cure of fin, by accident 
becomes its aggravation. e the lat- 
ter ſenſe only can take place here; that is, 
that the goſpel, in its nature, is che moſt apt 
and proper inſtrument of holineſs in the 
world, the moſt naturally productive of holy 
living and a pious converſation ; unleſs a man 
prevaricates — the articles af his faith, runs 
counter 40: bis profetiien, —— 
tions. Now 
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Now the truth that we have declared to 
have thuvan inlgotes upon godlina, 8 

in theſe two- things. £3 
Ly 1: A right-dotion of. God. 

2 A fight nate of what conoerns the do- 
ty of man. 

Theſt bro are he foundations of all ſound 
and: rational, piety; and as it is a matter of 
great moment, ie is alſo of great di 
fd: to aſſert and each of thoſe, both in 
their juſt latitude and- yet within theit due 
limits, that one; maſs Ran ens ep 
evacuate the oflier. 

It. highly conterns us 10 to diſceurſe of 
———— 

of cauſe of a ing 
233 — ha and finiſher of mant 
falvation; be net infringed by ſach-afſertivns 
as of neceſſit infer- the eontraty. Hund yet, 
on the other ſide, this: prexogative of God is 
to be deſended with ſueh ſobriety, as not in 
of duey, or to retider all exhortatians and 
threatninge; and other helps' ef action, ab- 
fort and ſojterflivatin, The diffieulty: of de- 
ing right to both whieb;- appears from this 3 
da hos who endtbour 1 ley one, uſa 
eneroaeh upbn the other 11 
s fot inſtance: ſome of thoſe: Whe: wa- 
nage the / defebee of God's frerogative in be» 
ing the firſt rule of: all things ant foves 
e ou ſab vation, aſſert that the 


. creature. 
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creature never advances into action, but by 
an irreſiſtible pre- determination of the fa- 
culty to that action; upon the preſence of 
which pre- determination the faculty cannot 
but act, and upon the abſence or defect of 
which, it cannot poſſibly move or determine 
itſelf. And then, over and above this pre- 
determination, they aſſert a concurrence of 
God to that action of the power or faculty, 
perfectly the ſame with that action. Which 
aſſertions, in ſpight of all. qualifications of 
them, leave it unapprehenſible what place 
can reaſonably be left for addreſſing exhor- 
tations to the will, when it is not at all in 
its power to proceed to the performance of 
the thing to which it is exhorted, but "wy 
in the power of him that exhorts, 

On the contrary; thoſe who would re- 
— the will from this inactivity, uſually 
extend the freedom of it to that compaſs, 
as to make God a meer ſtander. by in the 
great buſineſs of the ſoul's ſalvation; it being 
at the 3 of the will's choice and ac- 

eptance, whether all that God does towards 
the ſaving of a man, ſhall, in the iſſue, be- 
come effectual or not effectual to that pur- 
poſe. Such will not allow any thing to be 
liberty of will, but a perfect equilibrium 
and indifferency of choice as to good or evil; 
which for Papiſts to aſſert, who in this aſ- 
ſertion lay the foundation of their pretended 
— is no — ; but why . 
| ou 
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ſhould be ſo fond of it, I ſee no reaſon: 
For that this indifferency to good and evil is 
not of the intrinſick nature and eſſence of 
the will's liberty, is clear from this; that 
then the ſaints, who are confirmed in the 
love of God and goodneſs, ſo that they can- 
not ſin, or chooſe that which is evil, could 
not be ſaid to love God freely; nor the de- 
vils to ſin freely, for they cannot chooſe but 
fin; nor Chri/t to have done actions of holi- 
neſs freely, for he could not do otherwiſe, 
Beſides that the ſuppoſition of original fin, 
and the total depravation of man's nature, 
renders ſuch a li in thoſe that. are not 
renewed by baptiſm, ſtrangely abſurd; for it 
is an apparent making of a ene tree to 
bring forth good fruit. 

But you will ſay, that this nullifies all; ex- 
hortations to piety; ſince a man, in this caſe, 
cannot totally come up to the thing he is ex- 
horted to. But to this I anſwer, that the 
conſequence does not hold: for an exhorta- 
tion is not fruſtrate, if a man be but able to 
come up to it partially, though not entirely 
and perfectly. As, take a man under the 
original depravation of nature; though in 
this condition he cannot avoid all ſin, both 
as to the matter and manner of the action, 
yet there is no particular fin but he may for- 
bear; though the imperfection and qbliquity 
of the end or motive inducing him ſb to for- 
bear i it, mes this! manner of anna forbearance 


£44,533 of 211 2111 . not 
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not wholly veid'of fauk. A man unte 
rate; and unrenewed by grace; may chooſe 


but it is not in his power to be acted to theſe 
ſotbearances, out of a love to God, to piety, 
or virtur; and — — 
fackoa principle, ſuch forbearances are, in the 
fight of God, but faulty and i 2 


obunt of theſe mattor there is x: knot on both 
files; and that upon nice ſrrewing of com- 
ſequences not eaſily to be reſdlved; yet ſutely 
— us ſo to diſcourſe of theſe” points 
in general, as neither to clip the divine pre. 
rogative, nor yet, on the other hand, to tie up 
the creature ſo, as to 1 duty by tak. 
ing away the energy o n threaten 
and * , r wh 

H. To proceed therefore. Thats we thee: 
| chicas that I hall dedute from this deſcriprion 
li e RO the truth necording WN 
Alias. 
1. That che nature ind: prime efiential d- 
Ggn of religion, id to be an inſtrument of 
good life, by — ae . 
kassen u 

2. That ſo much knowledge of truch, a 


is ſufficient to mens lives in the prac- 

hob of godlinels, res es the neceſry ends of 
igion; 

Fot I ſhew, if b godines were the defign, 

it ought alſo; by conſe to be the mea- 


fare of mens knowledge in this particular. 


3: That - 


whether he will be 2 fornicate; or fwear ; 


Lam not ignorant, that in giving an * ; 


* . N i; - 
"0 * . 
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ob „ ee Da re and prime elfential ide 

"of "x to be un inſtrument. of 


d life, by Saen e and 9 8 
rives 'mdncing/to'it. Eg 


It were to he pet, Air . iN 
ons and proofs for ſuch a 9 uy i 
wholly rieeti}eſs ij vain; yet fince the capri- 
cious anf pfiantaftic notions of ſame men 
have made ſt much otherwiſe,” I hall endea- 
vour to oleat up the aſſertion. I have laid down, 
by we. argiittents,” . 

The firſt/is, 'becauife rell gion deligns the 
erden et God, by gaining over to his obedi- 
ence that whith.” is moſt excellent in man, 
and that is the actions of his lite, and continual 
converſe; : That theſe are the moſt conſide- 
rable, is Year From hence ; becauſe all other 
procetd in a fubſerviency ta 
theſe. As the actions of a man's 8 * 
ing, directing, and of his will commanding, 
they are all deſigned for the regulation of his 
conſtant behaviour; and that w hich | is the end 
to which other things are deſigned, is, as ſuch, 
more: excellent than thoſe things delignedt to 
that SA 

2. The Aeg n of religion is man's Ales 
But men are — ſa ved as they are more no- 
ing, ot aſſent to more ptopolitions, but? as they 
are "Pn Pe than. Era 8 2 is t 
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| things, ee 205 
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them. | 
wou er ſome com 2 
y 455 future 55 he 5 9 
dencęs from bis. Kr wledge, and the polqpeßs 
of Nie 15 cfm p dlipeßs, and the 
feveral 1 1 172 — lite, on ia- 
fallible « even RF 101 2 ee ther- 
that 16 0 5 N 5 16 


e e i er 

eads ot the ag an 

eatalogue of the e 2270 rhe K 
Wr their maſter's will, and; did t not. 

A third argument . from hence, OY 
the diſcriminating” excellenoy; of Keel 
eonſiſis not ſo much in this, that it diſcover 
More ſublime truths, oy indeed. mpre 9 
precepts than philoſoph * Go it dees this al- 
Jo) as that it ſugg e Hicagiqus àfgp- 
ments to N 8 formance of thoſe 
precepts, than any ohe Nees eligion or inſtitution 
whatſoever. Compare the 1 of Pytha- 
ky of the Stoicꝭ and of C hriſtian religion; 

ges Chriſtian religion commend piety towards 
God, and juſtice ta gur neighbour ? does it 
atraign vitious aftecklons and corrupt geſires? 
fo do they. 'Wherein, 925 Has it he prebemi- 
gence? why in this K they had taught 
the world their dn. what they were to, do, 
e net to dg, shey had ne arguments 
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prevatenewith the nature of men, above their 
Contrary non to bind thetti over = 
ſuch Pr Aces 

But Chriſtianity has ack ' d all its an 
with.viertal life and vternal death to the Pers 
formers or negletters of them; whereas 
loſophy could do nothing, but by taking in 
the aſſiſtance of fabulous ſtories, or by telling 
men, that virtue was a ſufficient reward to 
itſelf; whieh, upon all experience, has been 
found an argument infinitely ſhort, and un 
able to bear up the practices of men, contrary 
to the ſpllicitations of heir oppoſite Leon 

tions ö x 3. 0 | 

bet Wurth and lift argument is from | 
this; that notwichſtanding che diverſity of re- 
ligions in che world, yet men hereafter will 
generally be condemned for the ſame things; 
that is, for their breaches of "morality; Men 
ſhall be condemned for being falſe; luſtful. 
injurious,” profane, lovers of pleaſure more 

than lovers of God; and the like. But these 
are the fifis of all nations, and are univerſally 
found in'the'profefion' of all religions. 

'Tis confeſſed there ſhall be an aceeffon te 
men's guilt, and more or leſs fuel added to 
their torments; according as the religion they 
lived under adminiſtered to them cleater or 


obſcurer notions of duty, and more or leſs 
pregnant inſttuctions to the ekereiſe of piety; 
otherwiſe; men ſhall not 16 much 128 n. 
cn for not believing of riddles 4 Bard 

2 as for not ee plain duties, 
Ha 1 
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For this is that which religion drives at; not 
to ſubtilize mens conceptions, + oy to redtify 
their manners. 
And theſe are briefly my reaſons for the 
elt deduction from the words, namely, that 
the nature and prime eſſential deſign of reli- 
gion is to be an inſtrument of goed life, by 
adminiſtring wgument and mochten maucitig 
to it. 
2. A and inference from the: goſpel 's be- 
ing the truth according to godlineſs, is this. 
That ſo much knowledge of truth as is 


EF — 4 


of godlineſs, ſerves the necefſiry ends of re- 
ligion; for if godlineſs be the deſign, it ought 
allo, by conſequence, to be the meaſure of 
mens knowledge in this particular. Which 
conlideration, well and duly improved, would 
diſcover how. needleſs it is, to ſay no more, 
that ignorant people ſhould be let looſe to read 
and judge of writings:that they do not under- 
ſtand. The principles of Chriſtianity, briefly 
0: catechiſtically taught them, is enough to 
ve their ſouls; but, on the other hand, they 
may read themſelves into ſuch opinions and 
perſualions; as may, at length, deſtroy a go- 
vernment, and fire a whole kingdom: and 
for this I ſhall not . for AFEANents, after 
experignce. . 
3. The third and ge confegunnce.: from 
the.golpel's being the truth wee, to. god- 
lineſs, ſhall be this. 73 
„That whatſoever a itielf ar its direct 


\ con- 
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cdu ſequences undermine the motives of a 
good life, is contrary to, and Eeltructive of a 
Chriſtian teſigion. on. 5 CH DAS. eben 
"Now the doctrines unt re irotbediately 
concern a good life, are redvcible to theſe” 
three heads? 0 is ct vie bot 
2 duch es concern the \jotification of a 
EY 10 oh $616, 12 22 ON N 
2. Such as concer hi alle of manners, 125 
And ſuch us concern repentance. 
An which things are ſuch vital 3 
of religion, that an error in any of them is 
like poiſon in a fountain, which muſt certain- 
IV convey death and contagion to every one 
chat ſhall taſte the ſtreams. It will be of 
ſome mornent therefore to bring the doctrines 
that lie ohder theſe ſeveral Heads to a patti- 
cular examination, that ſo having a diſtindt 
view of life and death before us, we may both 
ſceure our choice and direct our practice 
Firſt of all then, concerning the juſtigcz- R 
tion of a ſinner, The great buſineſs that we 
have in this world, is to endeavour to be 
ſaved, and the means to that is to be juſtifed. 
This, therefore, is the great mark at which 
all our actions are to be levelled, the great 
rize for which we run: and, conſequently, 2 
if it is not ſtated and propoſed to us upon 
ſuch terms as ſhall imploy and call forth the 
utmoſt attempts of the ſoul; the nerves of 
piety” are cut, and obedience'is''overlaid by 
bytaking away its neceſſity. How this maß 
de done, let us Jake a brief ſurvey. AD 
H3 1 Firſt 
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1 Firſt then, that: dpctrine that holds that, 
the covenant-of/ grace ig pot, eſtabliſhedin pon, 
conditions, and that nothing of perfarmance” 
is required on manis part to give him an . 
tereſt in it, but only to believe that he is ju 
fied; this A ſubyerts all the MF 0 


Antinomiang : : und the foundation of this they: 
have laid in another wild erroneous aſſertion, 
that every believer was actually juſtified from 
eternity, and ithat bis faith is only a declara - 
tion of this to bis conſcience, but no ways 45 0 
fectivs of any alteration of his ſtate or co 
tion. Juſtified in the fight, of. God he Was, 
before his belief, but his belief, at length, Aives 
him the knowledge of it; and ſo m 085 
not more ſafe, but werf confident chan he. 
was bef Wes ven 


But; certainly, ibis inert takes ue 


the necęſſity of godlineſs: for it aſſerts, that a 
ſinner, and an ungodly. perſon, while ſuch, 
may ſtand juſtified before God. For the bets. 
ter under ſtapding of which we.muſt obſerve, | 
that a man may be ſaid to bora: ſinnet in a. 
double e ey In reſpect of the law, ag 
having not continued in all things written in 
the law, to de them. 2, In reſpect, of the 
goſpel, as hayigg not belieyed andtrepented: 
which are the terms.upon-which, theo; b 
we larg accepted as Hrightebus 1) 0 
As for the former of theſe teſpecen 
arg ane 1 255 Rr a5 ie 4 
5 oY 1 2 at helfe 
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ran Hh indefeckve, 18 ebe 4 
des? Bcr ig as EEE, bange 
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Ra fictt tötReNe f 1 55 
mae — a" Kah | jeRiged flo th a eter. 


. comds but i tee petite af 
by b 4fd tepent! does it dat 
inv ines föllde, that he was juftified. before” 
tha belief lud kepefftance; "218, confequenits 
15. Kite be Was under aß ode of uubelle lief 
aud ith) mitem ? which aſſettlon is the very 


ban oF att” piery' nd pſp?” oe, 1 
e e 5 Fil 7 ys" of” holineſs, 


2 man's hs 5 15 btb. . 
eee wh ad pröcaffous? 
ws That dockt in n te 1 chat 2 wan 
may be K the fy Piech 
neſs ad mrits Of er 1000 1 9 SOUR 

perverts the Hatüte of Jultlfic e o as 135 
render it wttetly*incffeaual to chgage 1 
a courſe of godtine(s” For if there is 184 trea- 
ſury of g n Wok Ja merits depobited, 
the cuſt N and te be ee 
by ber —— th 85 a 1. Tor Ny 
105 bf TH . h A 


7 5 N a” 
be fel Un 


104 8 E R 1 9 N * 
fary to the juſtificationiof a ſinner: yet, —— 
| kth wretched ,doQtrines as theſe, is buil 
of the moſt externally. Moron brick 
the world has yet {een 
hut it will ts  eched, 
doctrine of theimpengd rind 
does e ul evacuate all; motives; dc n good 
life; to his ri iphteouſneſs, which is infi- 
nitely ES n= exact, be imputed to us, 
what need we 2 any 9 To 
this I anſwer, that the reaſon is not the ſame. 
For tho' the tighteouſneſs of Cbrilt. e imputed 
to us, yet it renders hot a good lite on our bu 
 needlels, ſince this is made the very * 21 
of that imputation. 18 is, if we fill th 
meaſures of ſincerity, | in — 
that we are able, nr od righteouſnels. ſhall 
be imputed to us 7 2 
ſtanding our failing in many things, which, 
by reaſon of the infirmities of our nature, we 
have not done. T hos, therefore, the jmpu- 
tation, of Chriſt's 8. 1 is en 
upon a man's own perſonal eee 58 
its deceſſary anteeedent condition. 20 Wg 
But now it is other wiſe in the imputation. 
of f the. merits 104. t N thing to any man, ſince. 
this cannot Bub ſuch condition 
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SERMON v. tos: 
dͤges, then what need can he have: of the 
We and metits of the ſaints, who 

themſelves were able to do no more while 
they lived in the fleſ̃n? But if he does not 

acquit himſelf in an boly life, and it be ad- 
mitted, that the righteouſneſs of the ſaints may 
ſupply ſuch i defect, ſo as to render the an 
accepted before God; is it not as clear as the 
ſup, that by this means the ſinner is diſohar- 
ged from preſſing after godlineſs, as neceſſary 
ta his juſtification ? For, it ſeems, he 


may 
want it, and ꝓet for all Mat have his buſineſs | 
done to his hand: . Wein 


a 4 
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How mnclnthe great/God erben diſho- 
noured,, and how many poor ſquls have been 
murdered, by ſuch aſſertions as theſe, is ſad 
to conſider: for they have been abuſed into a 
cohfdence in; andireliance upon, ſuch ſup- 
ports; hich, in the iavaluahle condernments 
of ternity, have deceived. and given them 

the ſlip and 2 fall; 9 — re and | 
the þattomleſs.galf of endleſa pendition. God 
amend or rebuke ſuch pernicious 

Ansthe next place, let ws vs conſider the — 
trines that relate to the rule of life and man- 
ners, Hich is the la of God 0 /\ 

4. Firſt then, that doctrine that bil 
ul baten {rpm3ha ohligation of the moral! 
un e nete nee all godlinsſe; 
tine is taught and aſſerted by the 
— vrho from thence derive that 
— of the 1 > 
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noW ifo thete be no obligation 
the duties of the moral l] How aH be 
n fot them to perſbrm any Thich! du 
tien j and; confequeritly, che conan 6k 16. 
vitig Gbd with alli their ſtiengih und thay 
ſoph;©: of mot worſhipping" agec ot not“ 
diſnonodting God's namen of obeying! pA 
rents, : ofi ht coiamnitting at der, ahd nE 
tery anch the le, — noriba perſons“ 
Ber if this be tieir Opinion; it 1 wal chät 
theycare t new able to efchpò the farce ef I. 
man laerbf ab the do the! obliyatioh of the” 
divine. bag 20; en 2060Þ 
Hh fecedlag RE PRddeatiesy.. 
poſos cih ,νẽfguuref ard fries of E 
liebets;i tinivithey are notlundet! Ib lb., but 
undder g Ec. Burl whit \d6es he neat by 
theſsitexprefliion? why his mean ifig ifounds / 
<davmpontwefbNR/arcepmtion'sfthedaty; end 
1 Tbaeirmay bd take as Sede ane es- 
ee upon Abfellite, enttrezlihdefegiive 
ce/0and'Wwatdlng: 
fail Atlas tea Rot oe punti ße 
20Itwhtyberaken ad a Tue &f21ifellagl 
a wasterlprof the digg wf nen dj 
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8. EN MON Ve rey: 
omiſes life upon condition of ſuæh obedience 
— 18 ce aha, legally imperſbta that is; 
ſuch, an one as is not abſolutely excluſivx lof all 
ſin, but WJ) of the re1gp, and. poet, and 
dominion; of ans, YEW. CIHAUG Ging! ({ Wass 
Vet all. this doc not looſe them from the 
obligation of the law as it is a rule ab life ta- 
which theꝝ axe to conform their ations. The 
law tells believers what they are to- da, and 
withal obliges them to do it; hut wbab men 
ſure of obedienco will be acoœepted ref a mang 
in. order: to his ſalvation, hat: ia determined 
not by this rule, but by: the covenant of grace): 
L 
count of Ohriſt's merits, 
with many deviations from that ſtiict rule, ang. 
candemns for none, but ſuch! as are inconſiſta 
ent with a Kate of ſincerityl l R wah 4920; 
The fore-rnention'd perſons, Mocaſhierthis 
obligation of the law alſo, and admit it for 
not. ſo much as a rule; reſigning! theniſclves - 
up to the ſale conduct of their on heurty; 
which, they call the ſpirit; theſe, Loſay as 
needs they muſt, aſſert alſo, that believers 
cannot ſin : for fines. ſin is a tranſgreſſibn o 
a law, it roundly follows, that thoſe h. are? 
obliged to n law. can be guilty ob no'trands"':l | 


greſſion. vlog ung ach CI moidoon att YI = 
Bat this dostrine js ſa broadly. impious, A 
it does not undermine a hut d 


blow it, down. And therefore Iuſtiali only 9 
wh thi of tha abettors of: iss that hole ho 
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cu own themſelves to be without in, deravn- 
ſtrate themſelves to be without fame, © 
2. That doctrine which aſſerts any 80 bes: 
be, in its nature, venial, that is ſuch as God 
Cannot in juſtice puniſh with damnation, tends 
to ſubvert a good life: but the doctrine of the 
church of Rome aſſerts this; and lays the 
foundation of this aſſertion in a diſtinction 
between works done again the law, and 
works done befide the law. No they ſay a 
ching is done beſde the lam, when tho it is a 
deviation ſrom the law, yet it is not contra 
to the end of the law, Which! is love to God, 
but very fairly conſiſtent with it; that is, tho 
a man does ſoch and ſuch things, yet the do- 
ingo them ejects not the love of God out of 
bis heart, and ſo long the deſign and purpoſe | 
of the law is ſerved and complied with, not- 
—— al ſuch diminutive tranſgreſ- 
ons. I M8 Oln Wi 1 eins 
"4 But this diſcourſe'is ery weak and imper- 
nngent. For when they ſay, that ſome actions 
deftroy not the creatureꝰs love to God; ind fo 
are only beide abe Jaw, as not overthrowing 
the end of it; they either underſtand that 
thoſe actions . net that love as to the 
habit, or the act. If they intend the former, 
they ſpeak nothing to the purpoſe ; for an 
action may be ſinful, and yet not drive the 
principle of i habitual love 70 God out of the 
fouls foraſcuch as an habit is not-deftroyed by 
every contrary action: e be habi- 
Ts, tually 
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rally holy, and yet 9 "i £ 
he commiſſion of unholy actions? and 3 
as bow. 9-64 main, a wiſe man, tho', poſbbly, he 
may have robe or done ſome things in bs 
life unwiſely. But however, neither the ho- 
lineſs of 9 or the wiſdom of the other, 
makes an unholy or unwiſe e to: be _ | 
that account holy or wiſe. 5 
But if, on 2 other ſide, thay aſſert, ur 
theſe hind of: Vins, interrupt not the actual 
exerciſe of the creatures love to God, they 
will prove that, which I believe was never yet 
proved namely, that it is poſſible for a mai 
in one and the ſame action, to deviate from 
the law of God, and yet to exert an act of 
love towards him; which, indeed, amounts 
to a plain contradiction: : for ſince to love 
God 1s to perform his commands, if we aſſert 
that that love is not for the preſent hindered, 
or intermitted, by ſome tranſgreſſions of thoſe 
commands; does it not clearly follow, that a 
man may perform the command, and yet 
tranſgreſs it at the ſame time, and in, the wn; 
fame action? 0 
But it is not directly my buſineſs. to ilk 
here. upon the abſurdity * this doctrine, but 
to demonſtrate the impiety of it, ſo far as it 
tends to abate mens endeavours in the pur- 
ſuit of a ſtricter courſe of holineſs; which, 
ſurely it does with a very great and pernicious 
efficacy, For if men can pervert their judg- 


ments ſo, as to look upon ſome deviations 
from 


gs SERKMONY. 
. Fromthe tay of God, the great 10 of le 
as no ſins, taking ſin ſtriftly and properly, 
ele willoprocesd to a general.andervaluation 
of. the yature'of ſin; and, keeping a due 
—— k. lmell Ane wel paſs for no fins, 
the preateſt ſins muſt Ae ag degrets of 
their greatnoſs. The heart of man will in- 
ſenfibly be wrought upon to make à ſport of 
ſin, and ito trifle with twe the moſt dreadful 
things in the world, ae law, and an in- 
finite juſtice. 
But there are no b nge that ſeem to 
beat ſo great a reſemblance one to another, 
as che ſtate of the Chriſtian church perverted 
by the docters of the cherch of Rome, and 
the ſtate of the Jewiſh church corrupted by 
the gloſſes and doctrines of the 'Pharifecs. 
For as the Romifts hold faſt the diſtinction of 
mortal and venial fins ; ſo the Phariſces, with 
the ſame reſult, diſt inguifl d of the divine 
ecepts and commandments, | that forne 
were great, that is, neceſſary to be obſerved; 
and” ſome ſſinali, that is, ſuch as did not bind 
the conſcience with ſo ſtrict an obligation, but 
that the violation of them might, wich a very 
fiir comportment with the divine juſtice, be 
diſpenſed wich. And "tis with dire&allufion = 
to this diſtinction of theirs, that out Saviour 
ſpeaks in Math, v. 19 Mboſbe ver ball break 
one of tbeſe lea mens and "ſhall 
regeb'? wen ro — 7/0, By * called the ra 
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Aube ins dem e, heaven ; that pu insthe He- 
ebſew dialect, heithall — — Jeithere 
atpll; Nd being here nt pl lend of 
a aBtign, but of alſplute negaion. 
The meaning and deſign of: ithaſe.omatds 
was Chriſt's clearing himſelf from the com- 
mon imputation that the Scribes and Phari- 
ſees loaded him with, of being an undermines 
of the law of Moſes. As if he had faid, 1 
am ſo far from having an intent to deſtroy or 
unty the binding force of the law, that I en- 
force a ſtricter obſervation- of it than thoſe 
that make this charge againſt me, For where- 
as they teach that ſome of the divine com- 
mandments are to be reputed little, and ſuch 
as men are not bound to the /?7:@ obſervance 
of ; I, on the contrary, affirm, that there are 
no ſuch little commands (as they call them) 
but that the very leaſt of them obliges fo in- 
diſpenſably, that the violation and neglect of 
it will, without repentance, exclude from 
heaven, and bind over to damnation, 
And no queſtion, but were he now amongſt 
us he would rebuke the modern Phariſees, and 
patrons of venial fins, in the ſame manner : 
who, by that unhallowed diſtinction, have 
lopp'd off a large proportion of that obliging 
force that belongs to every divine precept, and 
lo;; in effect, have made the law itſelf faulty 
and defective; not obliging where men are 
pleas d not to be obliged; and making that 
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io be no duty, which licen rſons are un- 
Willing ſhould be ſo. Indeed, he that fins 


:ngainft the law is bad enough, but he that 
makes even the law to ſin, at he may dif- 


himſelf, is incurable and inſufferable. 
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SERMON vi 


1 {Probes *. 1. 


The ESE ging the truth which 3 is 
| _ after godlinefs. | 


H AT doctrine chat d that it 
is in mens power to ſupererogate, 
and to do works of perfection 
over and above what is required of them by 
way of precept, tends to the undermining 
and hindrance of a godly liſe. Works of 
cvangelical perfection or ſupererogation are de- 
fined, ſuch as a man may without ſin not do, 
but if he does them, they intitle him to a 
greater reward. Which aſſertion carries along 
with it this viſible impiety, that a man is not 
obliged to do the utmoſt in the Way of holi- 
neſs that he can; for the law is the meaſure 
of mens obligation, and no man is obliged to 
any thing as his duty, but what the law 
obliges him to: but if it is in bis power to 
do ſome ſublime works of holineſs, over and 
above what the law exacts of him, it clearly 
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follows, that without fin he may omit the do- 
ing of them, for where there is no law there 
is no fin : and here we ſuppo igatioi 
of the law not to extend thus far. 
Now ſurely there can be no greater a ſtop 
to an active endeavour, than 10 Kate che pto- 
portions of mens duty leſs thin the propor- 
tions of their ſtrength and ability; and to aſ- 
ſure them, that they do all that is neceſſary 
for them to do, tho they do much leſs than 
they are able. It ſeems by this, that God 
does not call for all their ſtrength and all their 
ſouls, but they have great reſerves of both left 
entirely in their own diſpoſal; nay, and thoſe 
of much greater worth and excellente than 
what the law demands from them; fince the 
doing of theſe advances them to an higher 
perfection, and prepares for them a 7 75 
and a brighter crown than all the reſt of their 
But if this were fo, how ſhall we make out 
the ſenſe of thoſe precepts that coramand us 10 
ride to enter into the ſtrait gate, and to 
preſs forward to the mark of the prize of the 
high calling, and to uſe our utmoſt. diligence to 
make our calling and election ſure, that having 
dane all, we may be able to ſtand; and the 
like. Certainly theſe are exprefiions that 
ſtretch endeavours to the higheſt, and detet- 
mine in no leſs compaſs than the whole, that 
a man by all the powers and faculties of his 
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Nor can it avail the perſons that we con- 
tend with; to reply, that God vouchſafes- us 
| thoſe aſſiſtances 1 — that are able to bear 

men-beyond the lines of mere duty; for the 
—— would, upon theſe terms, 
put us into the ſame condition of perfection, 
that we are to expect only in a ſtate of glory. 
Grace indeed entinguiſhes the reign of ſin, 
but it does not wholly extirpate the inherence 
of it as to all the remainders. It makes a man 
that he will not devote and give himſelf over 
to the practice of ſin, but it does not wholly 
reſcue him en the ſurprize of many infir- 
mities. 
And were not theſe men fuller of pride 
than perfection, and more Phariſces than 
Chriſtians, they would acknowledge ſo much, 
and let down thoſe gaudy plumes of their 
high - ptetences of a double refined ſanity, 
upon the ſight of their black fect and pol- 
luted goings. For ſurely they have not yet 
convinced the world of the feaſibleneſs and 
truth of their propoſitions, by any manifeſt: 
tranſcriptions of them upon their lives. But 
can theſe doftors ſtyle themſelves angelical, 
from any thing that they do, whatſoever they 
are pleaſed to teach? I cannot fee but that a 
nar or a jeſuit is ſubject to the fame. paſſions 
and i motions, that other men _ 
Nor can l perceive that theit lives 
in . a n ſtricneſe, and — 
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dency of piety; above the reſt of the world. 
They ſhould do well to prove their doctrines 
of perfection, by inſtance and example; and 
to demonſtrate that a thing may be done, by 
ſhewing that actually it has been done; but 
if they cannot, they ſhould firſt acquit them- 
ſelves in point '6f duty, before they flouriſh it 
with their ſupererogations ; and think of pay- 
ing their debts, D . 80 about to =_ 
chaſe. 

- Beſides, to aſſert that the posso com- 
manded by the law, is leſs than the perfection 
that the power of man can raiſe itſelf to, 
ſeems an high imputation upon God's wiſdom 
and holineſs, as he is a legiſlator; the deſign 
of which muſt needs be, to work up the crea- 
ture to the higheſt conformity to himſelf, that 
a created nature is capable of, But he that 
inſtead of ftretching himſelf to the latitude 
of the law, contracts the law to his own mea- 
ſures, will find that God, when he comes to 
deal with him, will have recourſe to his own 
rule, and not corred a true N ted . 
* 

4. That doctrine chat places it in the: pow- 
er of any mere mortal man to diſpenſe with 
the lawrs of Chriſt, ſo as to diſcharge any 
man, in any caſe, from being obliged by 
them, is highly deſtructive of holy living: 
but ſo does the doctrine of the church of 
| Rome, that veſts „ a N power 

ebe, in 
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in the pope; by which they raiſe the pre- 
tended chair of St. Peter above the throne of 
Chriſt himſelf: For the ſovereign power re- 
ſides not ſo much in him that makes the 
law, as in him that is able to do with the 
law what be : pleaſes when it is made, by 
either continuing or ſuſpending the obliga- 
tion of it. Chriſt indeed has given laws to 
his church; but when it is at the pope's 
pleaſure, whether thoſe laws ſhall oblige or 
not oblige, I leave it to the judgment of the 
meaneſt reaſon, . who, in this Hie. mult be 
accounted ſuperior, _ 

The laws of men are cen ee 
the nature of them ſubjects them to the rea- 
ſon of diſpenſation ; that is, becauſe no hu- 
man law-giver is of that wiſdom, as to pro- 
vide againſt all future inconveniences, in the 
conſtitution of laws, but that the obſervation 
of them may ſometimes run men upon great- 
er miſchiefs than the making of them was 
deſigned to prevent: but Chriſt was of that 
infinite wiſdom and knowledge, as to enact 
laws of that univerſal compliance with all 
the conditions of man, that there can be no 
new emergent inconvenience unforeſeen 
him, that ſhould at an Fab time make the ol. 
gation of them to ceaſe. 

It is poſſible indeed, that A law. may. 
ceaſe to oblige, upon the removal or want 
of the ene ot the obligation. As; it is 
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every man's duty to give alms, but if a man 
has nothing, he can give nothing; and to 
communicate is a duty, but if the materials 
of the ſacrament bread and wine cannot be 
had, to communicate is impoſſible; and ſo 
no man can be obliged to it: But ſtill, in 
all this, there is no diſpenſation with either 
of theſe laws ; for the impoſſibility of their 
performance, makes them, to ſuch perſons, 
under ſuch circumſtances, ceaſe to he laws. 
But a law is then properly diſpenfed with, 
when it is capable of being obeyed; and the 
perſon capable of yielding ſuch obedience to 
it, is yet, by an intervenient power, diſ- 
charged from his obligation to obey: the 
former caſe is like fire's not burning, when 
it has no fuel or matter to faſten or prey 
ppon ; the latter is like the fire's not burn- 
ing the three children -in the furnace, when 
both the fire was in full force, and alſo a 
proper combuſtible ſubject offered to it; but 
by the interpoſal of a divine power, it was 
hindered from exerting that burning quality 
upon that ſubject, 80 here, the law ig in 
full force, and the perſon under it, in a ca- 
pacity to doe the thing commanded by it; 
but the pope tells him, that he ſhall not be 
obliged to it, he will difpenſe with him, 
and ſo the labour of obeying is ſaved. | 
But fince bold encroachments ſeldom ven- 
ure themſelves without pretences, it eon- 
cerns us to {es what reaſon the pope —_ 
| of 
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for his exerciſing ſuch a power over the laws 
of Chriſt, Why, bis ſpiritual janizaries, the, 
ſchool-men and caſuiſts tell us, that where 
the obſetvation of any cemmand is impedi- 
tiva majoris boni, a ſtop and hindrance of a 
greatet good than the non-obſetvance of it 
would occaſion, there the pope. has power 
to diſpenſe with the obſervation of that com- 
mand, and to diſcharge men from it. 
As for inſtance; A man has bound him- 
elf with a lawfyl vow or gath, and accor- 
lingly proceeds ta the execution of it; but 
the prieſt finds, that the greatneſs of their 
church would be conſiderably advantaged by 
this perſon's not obſerving his yaw or oath, 
and accordingly perſwades him to break it; 


A 


| > 
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but the man's, conſcience. is ſollicitous and 
be fe and asks who ſhall warrant him in 
the breach of a lawfyl oath : hereupon, the 
pope, ſays, that he will; and tho the law of 
God and nature ties a man to the keeping 
of his oath, yet becauſe the not keeping of 
it will miniſter to a greater good, namely, 
the advantage of the church, this is a ſuf; 
cient reaſon for him to diſpenſe: with his 
oath;. Far anſwer to which, I would enquire, 
whether the command of keeping oaths and 
vows.18 not clear. and expreſs; and whether 
there can be any greater good, than to abe 


«> 


an expreſs command of God, I demand al- 


fa, be Ng that the advancement of their 
church be indeed a A good, yet, whe- 
a 8 . 


ther 
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ther the intending of ſuch a good can legi- 
timate an action, in its nature ſinful? and 
whether the breach of a clear command be 
not ſuch an one? When theſe queſtions re- 
ceive a full and a ſatisfactory reſolution, 
then may the conſcience acquieſce in the 
pope's diſpenſation ; but till then, tis ſafer 
to obey God in the precept, than man in the 
interpretation of it. 

And now, who is there chat deserves the 
name of a Chriſtian, whoſe heart does not 
riſe againſt ſuch horrid and impious uſurpa- 
tions upon the prerogative of Chriſt ? ſuch 
groſs and open methods of promoting the 
courſe of ſin? If a command of Chriſt thwart 
that which the pope, in the behalf of his own 
intereſt, will judge a greater good, the com- 
mand muſt ſtand dae ld his diſpenſation 
take place. All ſuch bands upon the con- 
ſcience are like the withs, or the cords upon 
Sampſon, they fly aſunder like flax burnt with 
fire; they are of no force or efficacy at all. 
For as it is in the s power to dif] 
with a command, lol is alle ſolely Fei 

wer to judge of the reaſon upon which he 
is to diſpenſe with it; and we know that he 
is ſeldom the poorer for ſuch diſpenſations. 

The truth is, he expoſes the precepts of 
Chriſt to ſale, and he that will bid moſt for 
the breach of a command ſhall 3 it; 
which is ſuch an entrenching upon all the 


offices of Chriſt, ſuch an impudent * 
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of that ſupremacy of which he pretends to be 
the vicar and ſubſtitute,” that it is ap 
that ſaint Peter's ſucceſſor ſells 
Chriſt's power, as much as ever Judas did 
his perſon, Here is the making merchandiſe 
of religion, and with that of ſouls: Here is 
the groundwork of indulgences, the quick. 
market for pardons, by which the goſpel, 
from the law of liberty, is turned into the 
inſtrument of licence ; and the ſure aſylum 
for doch as n live e and e. 2 
ſaints.” BL 
And this nigh for: abs in chat 2256 
to the undermining of a pious life, by per- 
verting the great rule of living, the law of 
e I come now to the third ſort, which 
III. Are thoſe that relate to repentance. 
This follows in order of nature, for after 
a law is broke, there is no recovery but by 
repentance z ſo that the — of the 
nature of this, is a ſin againſt our laſt remedy; 
and he that, having tranſgreſſed the divine 
law, abuſes his conſcience with falſe rules of 
repentance, does like a man that firſt by his 
intemperance brings himſelf into a 3 
and then puts poiſon into his phyſick. 
Nov the doctrine about _—_ 
perverted in a double reſpe&: 
Wes. In reſpect of the time of it. 
2. In reſpe ü e ee C19: 
1. And firſt, for the doctrine that ſtatesthe 
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life. And far chis it cannot but be very 
grievous and offenſive, ta perſons. poſſeſſed 
with a real piety and ſenſo of religion, to con- 
fider the aſertians and poſitions of the Romiſn 
eaſuiſts touching this particular. Their an- 
ſwer ta this queſtion, ben ſhall a finger re- 
pent ? ia, in general, At any trme 1hat/erver. 
Which indefinite aſſertion has by ſome been 
draven out into particular determinate perigds 
of time: As ſome affirm, that it is a man's 
duty to act repentance. on the grand holidays, 
as Chriſtmas, Whitſontide, but eſpecially at 
Eaſter. But others except againſt this as too 
ſevere; and ſay, that ſince God bas not deter- 
mined the time of repentance, we are to pre- 
ſumt that the church alſa js ſo favourable ag 
leave it undetermined too: And therefore 
ſome bluſh not to ſtate the matter thus i that 
the time in which a ſinner is bound to repent, 
or to have contrition tor his ſins, is the article 
of imminent death, whether natural or vio- 
lent. In a ward, they ſay a man is bound 
to repent of his fins one, but when that once 
ſhall be, he may determine as he ſhall thiok 
fit. 


Before IL come to examine theſg profane af- 
fertions, 1 ſhall carefully premiſe this ohſer- 
vation; that in this whole mattet, we ate by 
no — to wr Fg — gy 
with the /uccefs or of re or 
altho' —— be denied, that a man hav- 
ing Hinged, and afterwards defers Mere 
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arice for a long time, may yet, by che 
of God, repent ſavingly and 'effeftual ye 
laſt; yet this makes nothing for the proving 
that it was not that man's duty to have re- 
pented immediately upon the commiſſion of 
his fin ; and that every minute of ſuch delay 
was not finful. No man is to make the 
event of what he has done, the meaſure of 
what he ought to do. It is poſſible that a 
ſinner may be converted, and turned to God, 
in the laſt year, or month, or pe rhaps day of 
bis life; bo notwithſtanding: this he Anned, 
in not being converted to God before, 
This 1 by way of anſwer to ah 
Romiſh caſuiſts, e That that ſentence 
of the church, Ar what time ſbever 4 inner 
repenteth him of bis fins, God-will blot out his 
iniquities' from before bim, ſpealte only of the 
conſequent event and ſucceſs of a true repent- 
ance, but determines nothing anteeedently' of 
the time in which that repentance is eo begin; 
which, in ion to the foregoing blaſ- 
phemies, we are undoubtedly to hold to be 
the very next inſtant after the commiſſion of 
the fin ; Then is the time in which it is che 
duty of a ſinner to ropent; from that very 
moment thete is an obligation: upon him to 
recover himſelf by an hearty” eee ene 
humiliation; and that I prove by this | 
ment: Either a man is Sosa Hs N 
to after he has finned, at hehnpunt, 
| e upon him in that fubſequent” 
portion 
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portion of time is no ſin and if ſo, then in 
caſe he ſhould die in that time, he could not 
be chargeable before God for that i impenitence, 
| Chargeable, indeed, he: would: be, for the fin 
he had committed; but fer not repenting of 
that ſin, no charge could lie upon him. But 
this is an aſſertion of ſuch barefac'd intolerable 
impiety, ſo directly contrary to the whole 
tenor of the: golpel, chat it can need no con- 
futation. 

2 it is . con enfiderings it to ſhe 
upon what ground our adverſaries have built 
their aſſertion. And it is briefly this, That 
God obliges a ſinner to repentance, not pro- 
perly as to a duty but as toa puniſhment ; and 

being ſo, from the ſtrength of this maxim, 
That nobody is bound in conſcience to under- 

puniſhment: till he is condemned; and 
— — — that the day of danger, or ap- 
proaching death, ſeems to be this arraignment 
and condemnation of a ſinner, then they con- 
clude, that, for his own ſecurity, it is incum- 
bent upon him to it to the penny? of 
repentance... 7 H Mai . 

But to this 1 — firſt, Thatthis n 
fition that repentance is properly a puniſh-. 
ment, is, in a great meaſure, falſe. For re- 
Loy ap properly the amendment of a 
s life, and a paſſing from a ſtate of fin 
to a ma of holinefs; date puniſh- 
ment, but a perfection and a privilege: It is, 
deeds. panel with afflictive * 

110 uc 
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ſuch as ſorrow. and remorſe for paſt ſins; but 
this is only by accident; becauſe a man can- 
not recover himſelf to newneſs of life, with- 
out ſuch ſorrowful reflections upon what is 

paſt ; | otherwiſe, if amendment of life could. 
be compaſſed without them, we! ſhould find 
that ſorrow for ſin was not the thing directly 
and chiefly intenged in tte procep of re- 
| eee e W geg 6 

It is clear ee thine! repentance is not 
| properly a 8 ; but whether it were 

ſo or no, that which was argued: before from: 
the nature of it, and the finfulneſs: of impe- 
| nitence, ſu ficiently evinces that the practice 
of it is to be immediate: No man can, with- 
out ſin, defer it till the morrow, any more 
than to the year after, or to that than to his 
death. For the words being indefinite, re- 
ſpect not one time more than another, and 
therefore the determination of the time muſt 
be fetched from the nature of the duty com- 
manded in theſe words; vhich ſince it de- 
termines for the -N e 5 s to: 
be put in practice. 

Add to this, that every moment waſting; 
without repentance; adds to the guilt and 
ſtrength of ſin unrepented of; which lies not 
idle or unactive, but fixes its poſſeſfion deeper 
and deeper; the mind, by reflecting upon it 
with reliſh and complacency, grows into 
more intimate unions with it; os that, in 
2 by the internal eb approba- 

men 
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tions of the will it is repeated and re. acted, 
without any external commiſſion. There is 


nothing more abſolutely deſtructive of the 
very deſigns of religion, than to ſtop a ſinner 
in his return to God, by perſuading his cor- 
rupt heart, that he may prorogue that return 
with ſafety, and without any prejudice to his 
eternal concernments. Upon the beſt iflue 
of things, it amounts to an exhortation to 
him to reap the of ſin as long as he 
can ; and then, at laſt, that he may not alſo 
reap the fruns of fin, to ſubmit to repen- 
tance as a leſs evil, but not to chuſe it as a 
good. But whether he that has theſe notions 
of ' repentance, is ever like to arrive to the 
truth of repentance, he alone knows, who 
knows whether he will give ſuch an one an- 
other heart or no. The dodtrine therefore 
of a deferred repentance is a miſchievous and 
a deviliſn doctt ine, and like to bring * 
that truſt in it to the Devil. 

- 2. The next pernicious error about: men- 
tance relates —— i. And 
here we will ſuppoſe the Rorith caſuiſts 
to tecede from the former error, and to be 
fally orthodox as to the time of repentance, 
and to enjoin it immediately. But then, what 
is the repentance- that they enjoin? Is it 
ſuch an one as changes the life, and rene tus 
the heart? Such an one as breaks the power 
and dominion of ſin, and works an altera- 
tion in alt the farulties and inclinations of ib 
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ww 
foul ?- No; this is too troubleſome a taſk; 
— have a much ſhorter way: for, unles 
can put off their ſins as eaſily as a man 
does his cloak, they had rather have them ſtay 
on. And therefore, placing the nature of fe. 
pentance only in — for ſin, they diſtin- 
guiſh this ſorrow into two ſorts: Tue ſirſt 
is contrition, which is a ſorro for ſin con- 
ceived from the apprehenſion of its natural 
fith and contrariety to the pure nature of 
God. The other is attrition, which is any 
ſorrow or fethorſe of the mind for fin con- 
ceived from 'the 'ap n of the cg 
and miſery like to n it. 
Now, though they the 440 
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and recommend it, bes abſolutely ne- 


ceffary to the forgiveneſs of fins: for they 
hold, that a man dying with attrition, that 
 M a leſs ſorrow, . 
motives than the love of God, if attended 
with confeſſion to the prieſt, and abſolation 

from him, ſhall undoubtedly be ſaved. An 
aſſertion of ſuch high venom and 
that it even the floodgates to all wick. 
edneſs, and confirms men in a reſolved Its 
ſuit of their fin, by ſecuring them a 
to heaven and happineſi, upon i thoſe ;cafy 
terms, that it is ſcarce pothble be bor dhe An 
of fithers, but they muſt; come! up to- 
For imagine a man, aſter tueeſcone y 
debauchery, laid at lengtkr eee 
bed,  whhouranyhope of beer 
n o If 


lower 
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for the prieſt to ask him whether he is not 
Troubled for his ſins; and whether he wiſhes 
not, that he had not committed thoſe things, 
that are like to pay him home with the wages 
of eternal death; the man, no doubt, uns 
der his preſent wearineſs of appetite, and de- 
cay of body, cannot be ſo much a ſock, and 
unconcerned for himſelf, but that he can 
wiſh theſe things undone, of which he taſtes 
no preſent pleaſure, and for which he fears 
a future vengeance. Now if this, joined with 
their cuſtomary confeſſion, ſhall be accounted 
by the prieſt, a ſufficient ground upon which 
to abſolve him, and, upon his abſolution, to 
warrant his ſalvation, I cannot {ee but that, 
upon this way of procedure, it is more diffi- 
cult for a man to be damned than to be ſaved. 
For this whole act of attrition is not properly 
the ſinner's being troubled that he has ſinned, 
but that he is like to be damned for his ſin; 

- which, for a man not to be troubled at, chat 
carries human nature and ſenſe about him, is 
| ampoſible. - N Hand 
This therefore is ſhort of that, 3 is 
itſelf ſhort” of repentance; that is, it is ſhort 
of real ſorrow for ſin: and ſorrow for ſin 
{whatſoever ſome may imagine) is not repen- 
tance. It is indeed a part, or rather an ad- 
junct of it, there being no true repentance 
without ſorrow. But repentance is properly 
a man's engaging in a new courſe, of life; 
nt a weeping: for ſins paſt, but a vigorous 
refiſtance and mortification of ſin for the fu- 

4 ture. 
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ture. The contrary opinion has undoubtedly 
deceived; many, and betrayed them into that 
place, where they are repenting too late of the 
errors of their former repentance. Let no 
man account himſelf to have repented, who 
has not changed his life. And, as the apoſtle 
ſays of circumciſion and uncircumſion, fo 
ſay I here, that neither mourning for fin, or 

confeſlion of it, ayail. any thing but a new 

creature, 


life ur 
gol! 98 
And 


for the gratification of his corrupt defires, 
as if he were a mere atheiſt or epicure. And 
therefore, I wonder not that many paſs from 
our church to the church of Rome; for be- 
ing fick in conſcience, and yet impatient to 
undergo the rigours of a thorough cure, they 
are willing to make up all with a skinning 
plaiſter, and to relieve their minds upon as 
eaſy. terms as they can. And of this, they 
cannot fail ĩn the church of Rome, which has 
contrived; her doctrine to a perfect agree- 
ment with all interefts and diſpoſitions: ſo 
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that, to frame and bend all giſvurits of di. 
vinity to the humours and corruptions of 
men, is with them religion, as with us it is, 
for the moſt part, accounted. prudence, ' 
I have now finiſhed the third and laſt bon 
cluſion drawn from the words; namely, That 
whatſoever does in itſelf, or its direct conſe- 
quences, undermine the motives of a Gr. 
life, is contrary to and deſtructive of Chri- 
ſtian religion. 

The improvement of all that has been de- 
more, ſhall lie in theſe two things : 
1. To convince us how highly it concerns 
all, but eſpecially the moſt knowing, to try 
the doctrines that they believe, and to let en- 
quiry uſher in faith. It is noted of the Be- 
teans, Acts xvii. 1 1. as a ſign of a generous 
and noble ſpirit, that they would ſearch and 
ſift the nature of the things that were deli- 
vered to them; for it is ſifting that ſeparates 
the flour from the bran, the precious from 
the vile. Error is a thing that does not al- 
ways diſcover itſelf to the firſt view; it is 
often fair as well as deceitful; and therefore 
that underſtanding that will ſell its aſſent to 
firſt appearances is in danget of the ſnare, i ; 
and to miſtake an impoſture for an oracle. 
An error may look ſpeciouſly in a prineiple, 
which will betray uglineſs enough in the 
conſequences. It may be honey in the mouth, 
dre 8 rn ate ny ; —_— to 1 
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firſt apprehenſions, but found deſtr ufive _ 
on after enquiry and experiment. 

He that embraces and believes 10 truth, if 
he den it without trial, owes the rightnet 
of his judgment not te underſtanding, bu 
chance. But truth is tos great a prize to be 
the reward of lazineſs, ' God never made il 
but for the trophy of a laborious and a ſearch- 

ing intellekt. No man can rationally build 

upon an implicit faith, that is, upon ano. 
ther's knowledge, but he tllat bas given His 
name to that church, which allows a man to 
de ſaved by other mens 'righteouſiieſs. We 
are commanded to try all things; and there- 
fore, certainly,” that thing that is' worth all 
3 reſt. In a word, fince truth is the way 

o happineſs, and ſince there is no promiſe 
of finding but to him that ſeeks ; be that will 
not be at the trouble to ſee "our" ad i 
does not deſerve to attain the ent: © 

2. As What has deen delivered cos eidegt 
us of the neceſfity of trying all doctrines; fo 
it ſuggeſts alſd the ſure marles by Which we 
may try them. i 10 een T0 eee 

i. As firſt negatively; it is not the” plea= 
fingneſs' ot ſü itableneſs of a doctrine 0 b 
tempers or intereſts that can vouch it 790 
true. Men oſteimimes believe ' things to 
ſo; becauſe; they would have them ſo" 55 
the judgment is ſtrangely induced to yield i its 
aſſent to any àſſertion that ſhall gratify the 
affections. But my prom or my pleaſure are 


2 very 
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1 t guides of my. conſcience ; 
very unfit caſuiſts to reſolve queſtions. | Truth 
is a thing that uſually carries with it too 
a ſeverity to correſpond with our p 
It lies in the rough paths of duty — Af. 
culty, things wonderfully oppoſite to the de- 
lights of pleaſure and ſenſuality, and made 
to pleaſe not in themſelves, but in their ef- 
ſects and conſequences, No man thinks a 
thing too pleaſant or too profitable; but ma- 
ny will hereafter find that ſome things are 
too true. 

2. The commonneſs, and the _ or 
long reception of a doctrine, is not a ſuffi- 
| cient argument of the truth of it. This re- 
upon the former conſideration, that the 
uitableneſs of any doctrine does not evince 
it to be true; but it is certain, that doctrines 
are oftentimes generally received, becauſe 
are ſuitable, and ſerve an intereſt ; 
witneſs moſt of thoſe that are held in the 
church of Rome; they were introduced by 
fraud, and continued by farce: for there is 
ſomething of pleaſure or profit i in the botton 
of almoſt every one of them. 
But falfity does not condh to; be ider by 
having the good fortune to be generally be- 
lieved a truth; any more than a plague cea- 
ſes to be a plague, by ſpreading itſelf over 
all places. It is indeed the more dangerous 
und crow ns _— 
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conquered, but for the very ſame cauſe it ids 
to be the more earneſtly oppoſecc. 
Neither does long continuance ſufficiently 
commend a doctrine; for it is poſſible, that 
it may be no more than agedneſs of er- 
ror; and no grey heirs can make that vene- 
rable. The impoſtures of Mahomet have 
laſted now a thouſand years; and ſhould 
they laſt a thouſand more, they would be as 
falſe as they were at their firſt beginning. 
Age alters the circumſtance, but not the na- 
ture of things. 

3. It is not the godlineſs or virtue of the 
preacher, or aſſettor of any doctrine, that is 
a ſure mark of the truth of it ; for godlineſs 
makes no man infallible. It is poſſible, that 
a man may think a principle true or pious, 
which, in its conſequences, may be falſe or 
impious; becauſe he has not force of reaſon 
enough to diſcern all the concluſions into 
which a propofition may be improved. 

It is the infelicity of truth, and the great 
hindrance both of ſcience and religion, that 
the greatneſs or goodneſs of ſome perſons 
ſhould-imprint the ſame authority upon their 
words. And error has never ſuch an tt. 
tage to prevail and inſinuate, as when it is 
propagated by a perſon of reputation for wiſ- 
dom or - piety. It has been obſerved, that 
moſt hereticks have been ſuch; by virtue 
whereof they have conveyed their poiſon to 
ts world ſucceſsfully. And our own ſchiſ- 
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maticks took the ſame courſe ; for' had they 
not gained ſuch an opinion for. ſanctity with 
the rout, they could not have countenanced 
and chriſtned all thoſe black villanies that 
were acted in the late rebellion. 

But a doctrine is to be tried by its aner 
quences; as a way is to be choſen or ſhun- 
ned, according as the end is to Which it 
leads, It concerns every man to preſerve his 
reaſon from fallacy and deception; and it 
makes no alteration of his caſe, that he was 
deceived by an authentick hand, any more 
than it is a comfort to a man dying by an 
infection that he caught it of a great and. ho- 
nourable perſon. 

But if a doctrine naturally tends to pro- 
mote the fear of God in mens hearts, to en- 
gage them in the proſecution of virtuous 
courſes, to perſuade them to be ſober, pious, 
ſemperate, charitable, and the like; it car- 
ries with it the mark apd impreſs of the great 
eternal truth; and. ſo is no more capabſe of 
being a lie, than 3 lie is capable of being 
good; or than God, the fountain of truth 
994 goodnels, is pale of being e 

i ſelf. 1 Mt Aa 02272 \hoþ 122 
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Dae ens xxix. 5. 


Fs - 


A man that flattererh his neighbour, 
ſpreadeth a net for his Jets 


a cuſtom, will find that the match is 

not equal; and that by ſpeakingagainſt 

a generally received practice, he only treads 
the dry paths of duty, without any reward 
or recompence, but only to be ſlighted for 


H: chat ſhall ſer himſelf to fight againſt 


his pains. But ſince neither cuſtom nor'cre- 


dit muſt authorize a vice ſo far, as to ſet it 
out of the preacher's reach ; ſurely an ill 
practice may be very ſafely and diſcreetly re- 
prehended, While, in the mean en perions 
are ſpared. 

That which the text 10 offers for the 
ſubject of this diſcourſe, is flattery; a thing 


condemned by the mouth of one who could 
very well judge, as being a king, and there- 


fore experimentally acquainted with the ways 
and arts of flatterers ; a ſort of cattle that 
uſually herd in the courts & princes, and the 
houſes of great — 
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The words of the text are ſo plain, that 
they can need no explication, and therefore 


I ſhall immediately fall upon the proſecution 
of the matter contained in them; which I 


menge r theſe three n 5 
1. 1 deal Mew what due is, and where 
in it does conſiſt. f 


II. I ſhall ſhew the exact and occaſions 
of it on his part that is flattered. 


III. I ſhall ſhew the aud and deſigns of 
| f it on his Pork: that flatters. 


p 1 And firſt, 9 * the fill of theſe, what 
flattery is. It ſurely muſt be a very difficult 
thing to bring it under any certain deſcription, 
the very nature and propert of it being to put 
on all forms and ſhapes, according to the ex- 
igence of the occaſion: As it is reported of a 

creature called a polypus, that it ſtill aſſumes 
the exact colour of that thing to which it 
cleaves. And therefore he that would paint 
flattery, muſt draw a picture of all colours, and 
frame an univerſal face, indifferent to any par- 
ticular aſpect whatſoever. But tho we can- 
not reach all the varieties of it, we may yet 
Endeavour to give ſome account of thoſe ge- 
2 ways in which it does exerciſe and 

w itſelf. 
. The firſt is the concealing, or diſſem- 

"ing of the e or vices of any 1 
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Indeed to publiſh a man's defects to others is 
malice, but to declare them to himſelf is 
friendſhip and ſincerity; for it is to awake 
him ont of his ſleep — his houſe is afire, 
— Her 1s-mnder a di 
that may prove mortal, if not prevented by 
timely applications: But flattery is like that 
devil mentioned in the goſpel, that is both 
blind and dumb ; it will pretend not to-ſee 
faults, and if it does, it will be ſure nat to re- 
prove them; a temper of all others the moſt 
baſe, cruel, and unchriſtian: For it declares 

a man unconcerned in the miſery and cala- 
mity of his brother, ſuch an one as will not 
put himſelf to the expence of a word, to re- 
cover a periſning foul from the mouth of 
ruin and damnation, It ſhews him to be 
void of 1 the bond of converic and 
all ſociety. - 

It is, indeed, 1 of dd, 
accounted a piece of prudence, to let things 
go as they will, without interpoſing to inter- 
rupt or alter their courſe: And no queſtion 
but if a man, according to our modern 
ticks, makes himſelf the ſole centre of all his 
actions, and thinks upon nothing but the im- 
proving and ſecuring: his private intereſt; it 
is the fafeſt and moſt prudential courſe to 
ſtand till and fay nothing, tho' he ſees never 
ſo many deſtroying - themſelves, round about 
bim. But had the world heretofore acted by 
_ 2 paſs for * w- 

a-days, 
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a-days, perhaps it would not have ſtood ſo 
long as it has; for had no man eſpouſed the 
cauſe of the publick, nor thought himſelf 
at all obliged, upon the common accounts of 
humanity, to — to the good and ad- 
vantage of others, men could never have 
united, or embodied; or being once embo- 
died, and gather d into corporations, they muſt 
preſently again have been ſcatter d and diſ- 
ſolv'd; there being (upon ſuppoſition of that 
temper that we have been diſcourſing of) no 
common. cement to bind and hold them to- 
iche, Ferit 

Now this is the oaly Sue upon ond 
the flatterer's ſilence can be accounted 
dence; but unleſs to be baſe is to be prudent, 
1 ſuppoſe it will have. another eſteem with 
thoſe who are the moſt competent judges of 
ſuch things. It is indeed a peſt and a diſeaſe, 
and ſo to be look'd upon and deteſted by 
thoſe minds that have the leaſt tincture of 
virtue and generoſity. It breeds only in _ 
row, paltry, ſelf-ſerving, ſpirits, that lie u 
the catch, and make this their whole defi "1 
to enjoy the world, and to live to themſelves, 

But now, as to be ſilent of mens defects and 
vices is a piece of flattery, and flattery a de- 
generous and unworthy thing; yet that all 
people may not promiſcuoully think them- 
ſelves call'd upon to reprove and declare againſt 
whatſoever they ſee amiſs in others, and ſo 
miſtake that for charity and duty, m_ 
ayib-t "5M 
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indeed nothing, elſe/but ſaucineſs and imper- 
innen: 3 it will be convenient to ſbew, (C1963 
1. Firſt, who: opens: OG are nen 
to ſpeak. in this caſe. 19 ag Wore 
2. The manner how — are to to ſpeak. 
And firſt for the perſons: I-conceive chey 
way be brought . theſe three ſort:: 
1. Firſt ſuch as are entruſted with the-go- 
vernment of others. All government; makesthe 
actions and behaviour of him that is governed 
in ſome- ſenſe; the actions and behaviour of 
him that governs: and conſequently a gover- 
nour is as really obliged to obſerve and regu- 
late what is done by thoſe that are under him, 
as what he does himſelf. And therefore as 
no man is to flatter himſelf; ſa neither is ſuch 
an one to flatter others. No man is to be abu- 
ſed into a deſtructive perſuaſion, that his vices 
are virtues, and his faults perfections ; which 
without an impartial diſcovery, will certain- 
ly follow, from that opinion that ſelf love be- 
gets in every man of his own actions, though 
never ſo ugly and irregular. He that ſays 
nothing of the miſcarriages of a perſon under 
his government betrays a truſt, and forgets 
that as every father is a governour, ſo every 
governour ought, in ſome reſpect, to be a fa- 
ther: and ſurely no father will ſuffer a ſon to 
periſh, only for want of telling him, that he 
is like to diriſhs if he does God will require 
his blood at his hands, which will be but a 
ſad reckoning, where the relation ſhall ro- 
*. the murder, 2, The 
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2. The ſecond ſort of to whom it 
belongs to tax and take notice of miſcarriages, 
are thoſe who are entruſted; with the guidance 
and direction of others; ſuch as are perſons 
ſet apart to the work of the miniſtry. It 
may poſſibly be look d upon as a piece of pre- 
ſumption to ſay, yet they are to 5 or to 
direct, who of all men are accounted the 
moſt i and i inent; yet ſuch is their 
unhappineſs, that the ſins of thoſe that think 
themſelves much wiſer, if not reproved and 
teſtified againſt by them, will be charged by 
God upon their ſcore, That [preacher that 
ſhuts his eyes and his mouth where he ſees a 
bold and a reigning vice, prevaricates with 
his profeſſion, and deſerves to be removed 
from it by ſome remarkable judgment from 


a being too wiſe to bet we 
uty 


He is ſilent it — fear of imtervopiting 
a great finner's repoſe. The gall'd conſcience 
muſt not be touch'd for fear . — ſhould 
kick and do him a ſhrewd turn. i 
And therefore there muſt not be en 
caſt out, that may ſo much as border upon a 
reprehenſion, or but hint his ſin to his ſuſ- 
picion; for if that takes fire, ſo as to make 
him worry and at length ruin the preacher, 
all the pity he ſhall find for being faithful ſo 
much to his own 1 ſball be to be 
upbraided for want of and for 
N men. * this bis and de 
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ſharper calamity cannot take off the obligation 
— and Chriſtianity has laid upon e- 

preacher of the word. And tis to be fear - 


ed, that God may, ſometime or other, filence 


| thoſe, who: have in this manner firſt fenced 
themſelves, 


9 The third ſort of ; to whom this 
duty belongs are thoſe that profeſs friendſhip. 
Every: man is to ere this as a debt from 
his friend, to be told i yof his faults: 
and whoſoever. forbears to do it, fails in the 
higheſt office of kindneſs. For to what purpoſe 
does a man take another into that intimacy as 
to make him in a manner his ſecond con- 
ſcience, if he will not be bold and impartial, 
and do the office of conſcience, by excufing or 


— according as. he has done well or 
ill? Two things are required in him” that 
ſhall undertake to reprove another; a confi- 
dence in, and a kindneſs to the perſon whom 
he reproves: both which qualifications are 
eminently to be found in every real friend. 
For who ſheuld a man confide in, if not 
in hirnſelf ? and who ſhould he be kind to, if 
not to hiniſelf? and is it not a ſaying as true 
—_— common, That _— WI is another 

? Ro i 1607) 

But is it poflible that that 3 | 
love me, that leaves me unguarded and un- 
aſſiſted, -when the weakneſs und inadvertency 


of my own mind would expoſe me with all 
Ph A Wa 


vation | 


— 
* * © ! 3 
—  — 
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vation and deriſion of the world? no; it is 
the nature of love tu cover nbitituue of. fins ; 
which are by no way ſo effectual concealed 
and covered — eye of others as by being 
faithfully diſcoveredand laid open to him _ 
commits them, ry #5] 

It puts him upon his defedcejiand Upon al g 
the arts of ſecuring himſelf, by watching and 
criticizing upon his oαn behaviour. It arms 
him with caution and recollection. And ſo 
frees him from the greateſt evil in the world; 


which is confidence in the midſt of folly: a 


quality that deſtroys: whereſoever it abides; 
that unfits a man for converſation, :deprives 
him of all reſpect; and, in a word,” is the 
only thing that can make his enemies forini- 


dable, — im all thay . intime 
ſucceſsful. [1 4 þ 0 !21 


And thus 1 — 8 — the 


petſons 
are, to whom it belongs to diſeover' and to 


reprove faults: But ſince, though the work 


is p̃tted to the perſon, there may ſtilb be a 
fault in the manner; we ſhall, in the next 
place, ſee how theſe reprehenſions are to be 
managed: Concerning which 1 hall bet 
down. theſe rules 

1. Firſt, let the .roproef (if poſſible) be 
given in ſecret; for: the deſign of it is not 
to blazon the crime, but to amend. the per- 
ſon. Let it not be before malicious witneſ- 
ſes, ſuch as ſhall more (enjoy the man's 
* than hate his vice. The 8 

Tele | 3; 
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of A miſcarriage, inſtead of reforming — 
offender, may poſſibly make him gelpe 
or impudent; either to deſpond under the 

- burthen of his infamy, or to harden his 
forehead like a flint, and reſolve to out- face 
and out- brave it; neither of which are like 

to conduce any ching to the purpoſes of vit 
cue. or to promote the perſon's recovery. 

Shame indeed is a notable inſttument to 
deter a man from vicious and lewd practices 
bat then it is not ſhame as it is actually en- 
duted, but as it is yet feared; for tlie en- 
durance of it puts an end to the fear; and 
if the man is of à bold and a daring temper; 
is like to make him ten times more a wreeeh 
and a villain than he was before: For nov 
he thinks be has felt the worſt of his crime, 
and ſo lies ge no check, as e i further 

rogteſs-. Lon 1d asd at 2; 

But ſuck is party the mug partly the 
unckikfuldelt of moſt perſons, ARE tax- 
ing che faults of vthers,” that the man that'is 
moſt/concerned in the report, perhaps comes 
to hear of it laſt; it being firſt eommunica- 
ted to another, ia ſo, thro'. many hands, 
is at length conveyed to him; or peradden- 
ture, it is at the very firſt proclainied: upon 
the houfe-top;; ſo that the man, inſtead f 
being gradually reduced, isaronce blown up | 
and undene, and this is all the charity arid 
diſcretion of ſome reprovers;". RH 2901)D&V]: 
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But the method preſcribed; by Chriſt i 
Try different. Has thy brother offended 
thee? firſt tell him his alt between bim 
and thee ; and if that prevail not; then take 
uato thee a witneſs; but if neither this will 
do any thing, then fell it bim before tao. or 
three witneſſes: And at laſt, upon contempt 
of all theſe, then bring it to the church. 
All which excellent proceeding conſiſts of ſo - 
many ſteps of prudence and humanity ;. of 

tenderneſs to our brother's reputation, as well 
as to his ſoul; and of — in this 
World, as well as of his Aalxation in the 
A coutſe worthy the imitation, of all, 


; eſpecially thoſe Who are e the 
great -wiſdom of winning ſouls 
by The vices of moſt natures have in them 
chis p rty of the dirt, that the ſight of 
the ſun bardens, but never diſſolves them. 
When che crime is made publick, the cri- 
minal thinks it not worth while. to retreat. 
His ignominy is now in the mouths: and me- 
Mor y of all men, and ſo not to be cancel d, 
or brought into oblivion by anꝝ after practi- 
ces: of virtue, or regularity of living. 
Tho end of every reproof is r * 
to ſname a man is reyenge and ſuch an one 
as the bittereſt adyerſary in the world can- 
—_ act a ſharper. or a more remorſelels': 
 Andtherefors the churgh of Rome: Which 
practices and requires; coneſſion of ſins to 
ale prieſt, thinks no penalty too n 
in 


2 


Ry 
" * 
* 


inflicted upon that confeſſor that ſhould diſ- 
eloſe any thing revealed to him in confeſſion. 
A practice moſt wiſe and charitable; and 
though uſed by them perhaps upon grounds 
of policy, yet to be enforced in the like in- 
ſtances, upon the higheſt accounts of reli- 
ion. | | 1 
, For it is a piece of inhuman barbarity, to 
afflict a man but in order to his conſequent 
good; and I have ſhewn, that the publica- 
tion of a man's ſhame, that might other- 
wiſe be conceal'd, ean contribute nothing to 
the making of him better. It may fink his 
ſpirit, or exaſperate his vice ; but any other 
effect upon him, it can have none. A ſore 
is never to be ripped up, but in order to its 
cure, | | . FO 
2, Let a reproof be managed with due 
reſpect to, and diſtinction of the condition 
of the perſon that is to be reproved. He 
that at any time comes under the unhappy 
neceſſity of reprehending his ſuperior, ought 
{o to behave himſelf, that he may appear to 
acknowledge him his ſuperior no leſs in the 
reproof, than in the moſt ſolemn acts of re- 
verence and ſubmiſſion z- for religion teaches 
no man to be rude or uncivil, nor takes a» 
way the difference of perſons, and the in- 
equality of ſtates and conditions z but com- 
mands a proportion of reſpect ſuitable to all t 
And he that reproves a prince, or a great 


E 


perſon, in the ſame mannet that he would a 
F Pealant, 
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peaſant, or his equal and companion, ſhews 
that he is acted rather by the ſpirit: of a 


Scotch preſbytery, than of Chriſt, | But ſuch 


perhaps will defend themſelves with the ex- 
ample of the prophet Elijah reviling Ahab 
and 'Jezehel, and fo baptizing the intempe- 
rance of their tongues with the name of zeal, 
bear themfelves for perſons of an heroic ſpi- 
rit, comparable to the old prophets. But 
perſons that pretend this, ought to ſatisfy 
the world, that they a& by the ſame extra- 
ordinary commiſſion from heaven that Eli- 


jah did, and withal to do the miracles that 


Elijah did, for the proving of that commiſ- 
fion; otherwiſe it will not be ſufficient for 
them, that they ſhew wonders of incivility 
and ill behaviour, abe MOTT; 

All perfons called to the miniſtry, are un- 
doubtedly commiſſioned by Chriſt to hear 
witneſs to the truth, by teſtifying againſt the 
enormities of the greateſt, as well as of the 
meaneſt ſinners; but no man's particular 
perſonal indiſcretion, is any part of his com- 
miſſion, It is poſſible, indeed, that it may, 
nay, very certain that it will make the ex- 
ecution of it very uſeleſs and ineffectual to 
moſt of the great purpoſes to which Chriſt 
deſigned it; for truth unſeaſonably and un- 
mannerly propoſed, comes with a diſad van- 
tage, and is in danger to miſcarry thro' the 
unſkilfulneſs of the propoſer; and, as we 
fay of ſome commentators and interpreters 
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m of Kagel that the te text had been. clearer; 
had they not ex nded, or indeed, rather 
expoſed. it; ſo it is like that ſome perſons 
ha? not been ſo vicious and lewd, to the de- 


gree of incortigible, had not their vice and 
ſewdneſs been indiſcreetly teproved ; for 


that has made them bid defiance to virtue, 


and turn their backs upon the reproof; im- 
puting (by an unjuſt indeed, but yet by an 
uſual inferetice) the faults of the 5 0 up- 
on the office and the religion; in which 
caſe the reprover ſhall, before God, ſhare the 


offender's guilt ; for that finding him ſinful; 


he made him obſtinate and impenitent ; and 


ſolved ſettled impiety. 


I queſtion not, but it b law 
ful for Abraham to have e 


ther's idolatry, and to have declared and re- 
preſented the unreaſonableneſs of ſuch A, 
worſhip to him. But yet while he was do- 
ing ſo, I cannot e that he was in the 
leaſt diſcharged from the eternal obligation 


viour. — 


L I. With, what halts © reverence, and dis 
e ſtance did Daniel reproveBelſhazzar? Though 
-|* moſt impious inſulting heathen, and one 
c chat had but newly, in a drunken revel, even 


ſo confirmed the beginnings of fin into a re- 


is fa- 


of the law of nature, exacting a due honour 
to be paid, to parents: For a. true doctrine 
could ne ver have excuſed an n_undutiful behay | 
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ſpit in the face of the God of heaven, by a 
profanation of the ſacred veſſels of the tem- 
ple amongſt his unhallowed paraſites and 
concubines; yet he did not fly in his face, 
or call him profane or facrilegious prince, 
and tell him that divine vengeance. would 
pay him home for his inſolence and un- 
thankfulnefs to God, No; Daniel did 
not ſpeak as ſome, that now-a-days pre- 
tend to interpret, utter themſelves to princes, 
But after he had recounted the ſignal mer- 
cies and judgments of God upon his father 
Nebuchadnezzar, all the reproof he gives 
him runs in theſe gentle and ſober words, 
ch. v. 22. And thou his ſon, O Belſhazzar, 
haſt not humbled thine heart, though thou 
kneweſt. all this, For undoubtedly, had he 
been ſharp and peremptory, Belſhazzar, a 
prince of that haughty and arrogant ſpirit, 
would never have ſent him out of his pre- 
ſence cloathed with ſcarlet, and with a gold 
chain about his neck. No; it is like he had 
been loaded with another kind of chain, and, 
perhaps, worn” a ſcarlet dyed with his own 
lood. But prudence and ſubmiſſion made 
his reproof acceptable, and his perſon ho- 
nourable. 1 
Great ones, whoſe ſtate and power makes 
their will abſolute and formidable, muſt, for 
the moſt part, be pleaſed before they can be 
convinced; and therefore muſt be brought 
; — . * ö 2 - t0 
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to love before they will obey the truth. Up- 
on which account it is infinitely vain to caft 
the iſſue and ſucceſs of perſuaſion upon the 
ſole force of truth or virtue addreſſing itſelf 
to the mind, with all its ſeverities bare and 
unqualified, by a winning behaviour in him 
that is to perſuade, He that preſumes upon 
the mere efficacy of truth, forgets that men 
have affections to be careſſed, as well as un- 
derſtandings to be informed; which is the 
reaſon, that a reprehenſion can never be grate- 
ful to 3 of high place, but as it comes 
diſguiſed with ceremony, and attended with 
all the expreſſions and demonſtrations of ho- 
nour and due reſpect; all which will be 
found little enough to keep them from think - 
ing themſelves affronted, while they are only 
faithfully admoniſhed ; and from throwing 
back an unpleaſing truth in the teeth of him 
that brings it. 55 . | e 
What mens pride and ill nature may car- 

ry them to, is not in the preacher's power 
to remedy or prevent; only it concerns him, 
chat the reproof which mens ſins have made 
neceflary, ſhould not, by any failure of duty 
on his part, be made ineffectual. God has 
not made it a virtue in any man to have 
no reſpe& of perſons : And therefore let him 
that ſhall call upon princes and Cæſars to give 
God his due, beware that he do it with that 
homage as not to bereave Cæſar of his due; 
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remembering, that if be that reproves ig 
God's ambaſſador, yet he that is reproved i 18 
God's vicegerent; — that there is nothing 
in the world chat more highly deſerves re- 
proof, than a dee ang gang re: 
prover. 

3. Let him that reproves a vice, as much 
as is poſſible, do it with words of meek- 
peſs and commiſeration. Let the repre- 
henſion come not as a dart ſhat at the of- 
fender's perſon, but at his crime. Let a man 
reprehend ſo, that it may appear that he 
wiſhes, that he had no. cauſe to reprehend, 
Let him behave himſelf in the ſentence that 
he paſſes, as we may imagine a judge would 
behave himſelf, if he were to condemn his 
own ſon, brought as a criminal before him; 
that is, with the greateſt reluctancy and trou- 
ble of mind imaginable, that he ſhould be 
brought under the neceſſity of ſuch a cruel 
accident, as to be forced to ſpeak words of 
death to him, whoſe life he tuner more pal- 
ſionately than his own, 

Now this being che temper and diſpoſition 
that is required in a reprover, it eaſily ap- 
pears, that nothing can be more deformed 
and uncharitable than ſcoffs and bitter ſar- 
caſms thrown at a poor guilty perſon ; than 
to inſult over his calamity, and to ſeem, as 


4 5 it were, to taſte and reliſh his diſtreſs. A 


News. reprover is like a jecring judge, than 
h there cannot be imagined, either in 


nature 
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nature or manners, a thing more odious and 
intolerable, And therefore the Roman ora- 
tor, diſcourſing of ſcoptical urbanity, or jeſt- 
ing, how far it was allowable in ſpeeches 
and pleadings, lays down an excellent * | 
fit to be owned by the moſt Chriſtian charity, 
that two things were by no means to be made 
the ſubject of jeſt ; namely, great crimes, and 
great miſeries; for if theſe be made the 
matter of our mirth, what can be the ar- 
gument of our ſorrow? There is ſomething 
in them, at which nature ſhrinks and is ag- 
grieved ; ſo that it beholds them with hor- 
ror and uneaſineſs: and nothing but a very 
ill mind, improved by a very ill cuſtom, can 
frame itſelf to pleaſant apprehenſions upon 
ſuch occaſions; for that any man ſhould be 
merry, becauſe another has offended God, 
or undone himſelf, 1s ant a thing very 
unnatural. 

But then further ; as reprocifs ate not to 
be managed with bittet and ſcurrilous re- 
flexions upon the offender, ſo neither is the 
offence itſelf to be aggravated by higher and 
blacker expreſſions, than the nature of the 
thing, or the neceſſity of the occaſion requires. 
He that is to reprove, is to remember, that 
his buſineſs is not to declaim and ſhew his 
parts, but to work a cure. And ſome actions 
are ſo confeſſedly lewd, that but to hint 
them to the offender, is ſufficient to: cover 
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him with ſhame and ſad remembrances, with 
out a moroſe and particular inſiſting upon 
the deſcription of their vileneſs; which be- 
ing to tell the guilty perſon no more than 
what he knew before, cannot properly ſerve 
to inform, but only to upbraid and afflict 
him; which is none of the works of cha- 
rity, as every reprehenſion ought to be. 
David was not to be informed of the enor- 
mity of the ſins of murder and adultery, and 
to have long harangues made before him, to 
aggravate and ſet forth their filthineſs; and 
therefore, when the prophet Nathan was to 
bring him a reproof from heaven, and to call 
him to repentance; we ſee with what inſi- 
nuations and arts of gentleneſs he does it; 
he repreſents the injuſtice and unreaſonable- 
neſs of what he had done in a parallel caſe, 
leaving him to make the application; by 
which, having brought him to the confeſ- 
fion of his fin, he does not preſently fill his 
ears with tragical exclamations about the im- 
piety. and groſſneſs of it, both in reſpe& of 
the perſon that committed it, and the per- 
ſons upon whom it was committed; a work 
fitter for a ſchoolmaſter than a prophet ; but 
he anſwers his confeſſion with a declaration 
of pardon, ſeconded only with a gentle item, 
or admonition ; The Lord has dom away thy 
in; thou ſhalt not die: Howbezt, by this deed 
thou haſt given great occaſion to'the —_— 
Ch; Shin of 
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of the Lord to blaſpheme. Nothing could 
have been ſpoke more gently, and yet more 
forcibly, to melt him down into a peniten- 
tial forrow for, and an abhorrence of thoſe 
two foul deviations from the law of God. 
But there is a ſort w men in the world, 
nding to a degree of purity and acquain- 
—— with the mind of God amtes, 
mortals, that upon ſuch an opportunity 
would have called up all their ſpleen and poi- 
ſon, and have reviled him at leaſt two hours 
by the clock; and could no more have re- 
frained doing ſo, than they could have held 
their breath ſo long. 
Before I paſs from this rule of managing 
reproofs with words of meekneſs, candour, 
and compaſſion; I cannot but think this al- 
ſo neceſſary to be added, that they are to be 
managed without ſuperciliouſneſs, and a cer- 
tain ſpiritual arrogance, by which the re- 
prover looks upon the guilty perſon with diſ- 
dain, in compariſon of that higher meaſure 
of holineſs and perfection, that upon this 
account he preſumes to be in himſelf. But 
this is for pride to reprehend other vices, 
which perhaps, in the fight of God, carry a 
much leſs guilt, Fg 15 
He that has a criminal and a vicious per- 
ſon under his reproof, ſhould ſpeak as one 
that thankfully aſeribes it to God's mere grace, 
that he is not as bad himſelf, having Pans 
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ſame nature, and the fame natural corrup- 
tions, to betray him to all the evil and vil- 
lany that can be, if God ſhould but deſert 
— leave him to his own ſtrength. By this 
means he treats the offender as his equal, his 
brother, and naturally ſtanding upon the 
lame ground, the vantage being entirely from 
divine favour; of which a man may have 
cauſe to be glad indeed, but no cauſe to 
ba. 

For let that proud Phariſee that ſhall re- 
prove a Publican with words of inſultation 
and boaſting, that be is not ſuch an one as 
he, tell me how he knows, that had he been 
placed under the ſame circumſtances and op- 
portunities of ſin, he ſhould not have been 
prevailed upon to do the ſame for which, 
with ſo much arrogance, he reproves or ra- 
ther baits another. Was it not the mercy of 
Providence, that caſt the ſcene of his life 
out of the way of temptation ? that placed 
the flax and the ſtubble out of the reach of 
the fire? And what cauſe has he then to be 
bitter and inſolent upon him that God 
thought fit to deny theſe advantages to, 
though otherwiſe of no worſe mould or make, 
or leſs merit than himſelf?  -- 

But this is not to be paſſed by, that as 
God moſt peculiarly and directly hates ſuch 
an arrogant diſpoſition, as is apt to crow and 
inſult over the failings and lapſes of ; 
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ſo it is ten to one but that, ſome time or 
other, he lets looſe ſome fierce! temptation 
upon ſuch an one, and leaves him ſo far to 
himſelf, that he falls foully and ſeandalouſly, 
to the perpetual abaſement of his pride, and 
the infamy of his perſon; in which caſe, 
all the e that he threw at others, are, 
with greater force and ſharpneſs, returned 
upon his on breaſt, where formerly there 
dwelt ſo little wr carry to his offending 
brother. 

And therefore, ſurely, 1 Gould think it 
concerned every one about to reprove any vi- 
cious perſons whatſoever, firſt to allay his 
ſpirit, and to compoſe himſelf to mildneſt 
and moderation, with that excellent admoni- 
tion of the apoſtle, Gal. vi. 1. If a man be 
overtaken in a fault; reftore ſuch an one in 
the ſpirit: of meekneſs, confidering thyſel , left 
— 400 be tempted. And believe it, it will 
be but an uncomfortable revolution, when 
he that once bore himſelf high upon his in- 
nocence, and then ſhew'd' no mercy upon o- 
thers, ſhall come to have the fame need of 
mercy himſelf, | | 

4. The fourth and laſt rule chat I ſhall men- 
tion for the compleating of our direction a- 
bout this duty, is, that a reproof be not con- 
tinued or repeated, after amendment of that 
which occaſioned the reproof. For this is 
bath — and uſeleſs; malicious, be- 
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cauſe it renews a man's torment, and revives 
his calamity ;. and then uſeleſs, becauſe the 
man is already reformed. 

Pardon is ſtill to be accompanied with ob- 
Urion; not that it is in our power to forget 
a thing when we will; but it is in our power 
to behave ourſelves as if we had forgot it; 
with that friendlineſs of addreſs, that un- 
concernment of ſpeech, that openneſs and 
reſpect of carriage that we uſe to perſons that 
never did thoſe actions which others have on- 
ly left off to do. 

But to be till ſarcaſtically reminding of a 
penitent amended perſon of his former miſ- 
carriages, which perhaps ſtand cancelled in 
heaven, and even blotted. out of the book of 
God's remembrance; it is like the breaking 
open of graves, to rake out bones and putrefa- 
ction, and argues not only an unchriſtian, but 
an inhuman wolfiſh diſpoſition, 

Let this ſuffice to render every ſuch per- 
ſon inexcuſable to himſelf, that he would 
not indure to wiſh that either God or man 
ſhould deal ſo by him; and if ſo, there can 
be no ſuch true and infallible demonſtration 
of his baſeneſs, as the impartial meaſure of 
this rule. 

And thus much for the firſt thing, wherein 
flattery does conſiſt ; namely, the concealing, 
and not reproving the defects and faults of 
ons perſons ; which, underſtood _— 

ole 


thoſe due limitations hitherto laid ny will 
be able to keep him, whoſe place or condi- 


| Wen on the other. 
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tion may at any time call him to this work, 
both from a ſordid undutiful ſilence on one 
hand, and from a ſawcy, 1 8 
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'A man that flattereth his nei B Bour; 
fpreadetb a net far his feet. 
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for the proſecution of theſe words, 
was to ſnew what were the grounds 
and occaſions of flattery, on his part that is 
flattered : I ſhall mention three: _ 

1. Greatneſs of place or condition, There 
is nothing that ſecures a man from flatter 
more than the confident and free acceſs of 
ingenuous perſons. But confidence and free- 
dom are ſeldom found, but where there is a 
parity of conditions : Reproof being. of the 
nature of thoſe things that ſeldom aſcend and 
move, upwards; but it either paſſes to an 
equal, or deſcends upon an inferior. He that 
is great and potent caſts an awe and a terror 
round about him, and (as it were) ſhuts and 
barricadoes himſelf in from all approaches; 
like mount Sinai, Where the fire burning, and 
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the voice thundering, would ſuffer none to 
come near it; ſo that ſuch an one is ſtill 
treated with ſilence and diſtance; his faults 
are whiſpered behind his back ; he is ſcoffed 
at in little rooms and merry meetings, and 
and never hears the ſevere healing truths that 
are ſpoke of him; but lives muffled and 
blindfold, unacquainted with himſelf, and 
the judgments of men concerning him. 
Upon which account great perſons, valeſs 
their underſtandings are very great * 
withal unprejudiced with ſelf- love, ſo as to 
be their own monitors, and impartial exact- 
ors of themſelves, arè of all others the moſt. 
miſerable. For though a reproof might open 
their eyes, and correct their behaviour; and 
though there are not wanting thoſe. that are 
concerned. for their good ; yet they fright 
away all theſe remedies, and live and die 
ſtrangers to their cure. 
For in this caſe men conſider, firſt, the 
great danger-of ſpeaking freely to. great per- 
ſons what they are not willing to hear: It 
may enrage, and make them their mortal 
enemies. It may render them as great in 
malice as they are in power and condition. 
It is at beſt a very bold venture, and greatneſs is 


not ſo tractable a thing, as to lay itſelf quietly | 


open to the: reprehender and the faithful ad- 
moniſher, who ſpeak for the man's advantage 
mount nen . his e and bring him 

| __  phbyſick 
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phyſick inſtead of ſweetmeats. The expeã 
rience men have in the world, uſually makes 
them fearful to engage in unpleaſing offices. 
Eſpecially when they conſider farther, how 
caſy it 1s to be ſafe and ſilent; and how little 
it concerns them to court a trouble, a danger, 
and a potent diſpleaſure, by endeavouring to 
do a man good-againſt his will. They think 
it a great folly to put themſelves upon an 
harſh, and the fame alſo a thankleſs employ- 
ment; to loſe an intereſt, and a great friend, 
only for doing that which they could with 
much more eaſe have let alone. 

Men fee alſo how ill it has fared hh ſuch 
as have preſumed to be free with the grandees 
of the world, in point of reproof and anim- 
adverſion: They have been rewarded with 
frowns, ſha — and diſdain, and ſent away 
with dej efter countenances ; as if the repro- 
vers N had been the perſons in fault. 
Majeſty and power uſually think virtue and 
happineſs itſelf bought at too dear a rate, if 
it be at the price of an admonition. 

For all which cauſes, perſons of evil or low 
minds, which make up muchthe greater part 
of the world, are willing to follow their 
game, and to cajole and flatter a vitious great; 
neſs, ſince it turns ſo much to their profit 
and reputation; while the great one, that is 
abuſed according to his own heart's deſire, 
bids the FIRST Lt. at his 3 in the 
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mean time making bis impartial friend and 
reprover his footſtool, ſlighting him for his 
upright dealing, and ſending him to his own 
virtus for u Hg... 
that is flatter 2 18 an angry, | paſſionate Y 
diſpoſition, and impatient of reproof. This 7 
alſo frights and deters men from doing the 
office of friends, in a faithful reprehenſion. 
For ſome minds are more raging and tumul- 
tuous than the ſea itſelf, ſo that if Chriſt him 
ſelf ſhould rebuke them, inſtead of being 
calm, they would rage and foar ſo much the 
louder,” That admonition that would reclaini © 
others, does but chafe and provoke them; as 
the ſame breath of wind that cools fomie things, 
kindles and. inflames others. No ſooner do 
| ſome. hear their behaviour taxed, tho with 
the greateſt tenderneſs and moderation, but 
their choler begins to boil, and their breaſt is 
ſcarce able to contain and keep it from run- 
ning over into the heights and furies of bitter- 
neſs and impatience. The man, inſtead of 
correcting his fault, will redouble it with a 
greater add fierceneſs to his folly, affronting 
and revilipg him that would unbeſot and re- 
friendſhip and fidelity, but alſo of courage 
and valour, to undertalke to be a reprover here; 
foraſmuch as to reprove ſuch an one, is, in 
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effect, to give him battle: He muſt be able 
to bear, and, what is more, to ſlight and tame 
his rage; he muſt not ſneak and fly back at 
every great word, nor ſuffer himſelf to be 
talk'd and vapour'd' out of countenance, 

But few people are able, and fewer willing, 

to put themſelves to ſo great an inconvenience 
for another's good, and to raife a ſtorm about 
their own ears, to do an odious ungrateful 
piece of ſervice for an ungrateful perſon ; 
and therefore men uſually deal with ſuch 
curriſh ſharp natures as they do with maſtiffe, 
they are fain to ftroak them, tho' they de- 
ſerve to be cudgelled. They flatter and com- 
mend them to keep them quiet, and to com- 
poſe the unruly humour which is ready to 
grow and Jenprove upon the leaſt * or 
oppofition. 

From the conſideration of which we' eaſily 
ee the great miſery and diſadvantage of pal- 
fionate angry perſons; their paſſion does not 

only bereave them of their own eyes, but alſo 
of the benefit of other men's; which he that 
is of a gentle and a tractable nature enjoys in 
the midſt of all his errors: For his friend 
ſees, and judges, and chooſes for him, when 
the preſent precipitation of his mind hurrie 
him beſides the ſteddy uſe of his reaſon, He 
is reduced by counſel, rectified and tecalled 
by one that ſees his fault, and dares tell him 
of it; ſo that the cure is almoſt as early" as the 
— . | e 
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We may obſerve of brambles, that they al- 
ways grow crooked, for by reaſon of their 
di and thorns no band can touch them, ſo 
as to bend them ſtrait. And ſo it is with ſome 
diſpoſitions; they grow into a confirmed ſet. 
del obliquity, becauſe their ſharpneſs makes 
them unfit to be handled by dilcipline and ad- 
monition. They are a terror and a grievance 

to thoſe that they converſe with; and to at- 
tempt to adviſe them out of their irregularities, 
is as if a chirurgeon ſhould offer to dreſs a 
wounded lion; 1 muſt look to periſh in the 
addreſs; and to be torn in pieces for his pains. 

It was ſurely of very great importance to 
Nabal, mentioned in 1 Sam. xxv. to have 
been admoniſhed of the rough, unadviſed an- 
ſwer that he returned to David's ſoldiers; ; for 
it was like to have brought a ruin upon him 
and his family, and his Whole eſtate; yet 
none would do him that ſeaſonable kindneſs, 
becauſe of the rudeneſs and churliſhneſs of 
bis manners: For in the 15th verſe that cha- 
racter is given of him, that he was ſuch a 
fon of Belial, that 4 man could mor ak 70 
bim. 

Many would be willing: to tecbrer' — — 
from his follies, but they are not willing to 
be ſnapt and rail'd at for ſo doing they 
would be ready enough to pluck à Brand out 
of the fire, min they do it without burning 
their fingers, But to be fooliſh and to be an- 
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gry. too, is for a man firſt to caſt himſelf into 
a pit, and then to hinder others from pulling 
him out, | 
3. The third and laſt ground of flattery, on 
his part that is flatter d, is a proud and vain- 
glorious diſpoſition. To tell a proud perſon 
of his faults, is to tell infallibility that it is in 

an error, and to ſpy out ſomething amiſs in 
5 perfection. | Such an one looks upon himſelf 
es above all defects, and privileged from do- 
ing any thing mean, low, or obnoxious. 
There is no quality that more eſtranges a man 
from the free addreſſes of his friends, and 
their hearty communications of their thoughts 
concerning him, than an high conceit and 
opinion of himſelf: For this makes him rate all 
other men's judgments by his own meaſures, 
and ſet that price upon himſelf and his actions, 
that he thinks all the world muſt come up to: 
And therefore he that taxes or reprehends 
him, muſt expect the ſame credit and ſucceſs 
that he is like to find, that ſhould accuſe: an 
only ſon to his fond mother : He would 
quickly experiment, that love is wonderfully 
blind, b ly about thoſe things. that 
it has no mind to ſee. 

A proud perſon who with the worſt kind 
of. idolatry adores himſelf, and what is more 
the worſt part of himſelf, his defects and 
vices, thinks that his doing of any action is 
ſaſßiejent to mp it decent and * 
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As it is reported of Cato being drunk, that 
one ſhould ſay of him, by reaſon of bis repu- 
tation ſo much too great for any ſlander, that 
it would be eaſier to prove that drunkenneſs 
was no vice, than that Cato could be vicious; 
ſo ſome people, tho they ſpoil every thing 
by an undue management of it, loſe oppor- 
portunities, and overlook occaſions; yet they 
muſt be thought to be {till carrying on deſigns 
of policy, to err and miſtake prudentially: 
The world muſt perſwade itſelf out of its own 
experience, and believe ſurmiſes.tho' contra- 
dicted by effects. It muſt be willing to be 
ſunk by he hands of ſuch skilful ns and 
judge the fooliſhneſs of ſome to be wiſer than 
the wiſdom of others. 1 

Now thoſe that would have the world 
maintain ſuch an opinion of them, are the 
faireſt and the broadeſt mark for the flatterer 
to ſhoot at that can be, the fitteſt perſons to be 
made buffoons of: For do but commend 
and praiſe them to their face, and you may 
pick their pockets, cut their throats, and 
cheat them of their eſtates. Nor need the flat- 
terer fear that they will look thro' his deſign, 
and ſo diſcover and loath all his feigned en- 
comiums; for let them be never ſo groſs and 
palpable, let him lay it on never ſo thick, 
yet pride and conceitedneſs will wallow all, 
and look upon itſelf un too, 05 being 
lo kindly abuſed. 1 85 
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And it has been ſometimes: ſeen, that a 
man, while he has been flattering and extol- 
ing an opinionative fool (who has with much 
pleaſure heard and embraced him, for the 
glorious things he ſo liberally ſpoke of him) 
be has now and then turned his head afide, 
and flouted and laugh'd at him to his com- 
panions, for ſuffering himſelf to be held by 
the noſe by ſuch pitiful arts, ſo eaſily diſ- 
cerned and deteſted by any perſon of diſcre- 
tion. 3 Ana Log: | 

VU pon an eaſy obſeryation we ſhall find, that 
there 1s nothing that renders a man more ri- 
diculous, in moſt of the paſſages of his life, 
than much credulity ; there is nothing that 
more certainly makes him a. prey to the de- 
ceiver and the cheat: But now this is the in- 
ſeparable property of pride and ſelf- eſtima- 
tion, Every ſuch perſon carries a belief about 
him ſo ſtrong and ſo great, that it is impoſ- 
ſible to overwork it: He will turn every ro- 
mance into a real hiſtory, and even believe 
contradictions in his own behalf, 

Which being ſo, if a man be great and 
potent as well as proud, it is no wonder if 
he is always plied with flatterers, and if they 
reſort to him as the crows do to a carcaſe, al- 
ways fluttering and chattering about him; for 
alas he thinks they are only doing him right, 
and admiring him for that which he himſelf 
admires much more. Pride makes him hit 


is 
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his eyes upward, which is the reaſon that he 
never turns them inward; and fo being un- 
known to himſelf, he muſt believe. the 
deceiver upon his own word. 15 

Now the deduction that I ſhall make from 
all this, is, that of the many arguments and 
ſigns of real-friendſhip, none is fo ſure and 
infallible, as a readineſs to reprehend.unpars 
tially and ſeaſonably whatſoever needs repre- 
henſion. For it is clear, that he that does 
ſo, prefers the good of him whom he repre- 


hends before his own intereſt. He knows 


not but his proud and impatient humour 

may make him diſguſt and perſecute him, 
for giving him ſo. free and true a view of 
himſelf; but yet he ventures all to redeem 
him from ſhame and diſorder: In a word, 
he reſolves to do-the part of a friend, though 
his very doing ſo makes him forfeit his be- 
ing thought ſo. He that carries on no de- 
ſign for his own advantage in what he does, 
gives an unfailing demonſtration of his fin- 


cCerity; and he that tells a man what he 


knows, will find but a ſmall acceptance with 
him (as the ſtory of his faults is like to do) 
hazards his friend's favour, and with that his 
own emolument ; and really makes himſelf, 
and his hopes, a ſacrifice to the other's re- 
putation. 

Having thus finiſhed the Goal general 
head, and ſhewn the grounds and occaſions 
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of flattery on his part that is flattered ; I 
proceed now to the 


III., and laſt, which is to * the Rods 
and deſigns of it on his part that flatters: 
And thoſe are briefly compriſed. in theſe 


words of the text, He ener a net for . 
„ s Feet. 


It is a meta phor botrowed from the pra- 
Rice of bunters or fowlers: And now, as 
there is no man that ſpreads a net, but does 
it with this double intention ; firſt, to catch 
and deſtroy the thing for which he ſpreads 
it; and than, by ſo doing, to advantage him- 
ſelf; as either in his pleaſure- or his profit : 
fo accordingly, every flatterer, in all. his 
fawnings and diflimulations, is acted and in- 
Huenced by theſe two grand purpoſes 

1, To ſerve himſelf. 
22. To undermine him whom he fatters, 
and thereby to effect his ruin. 

1. And firſt, he deſigns to benefit and 
ſerve himſelf. In all that artificial ſcene that 
he lays, by adoring and commending this or 
that great perſon, he intends not ſo much to 
praiſe as to be what the other is. He would 

be great, rich, and honourable; and that 

puts him upon the diſſembler's drudgery to 
enſlave himſelf to all his humours; to extol 
his jm pertinences, ang adore his very vil- 
lanies. 
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lanies.” It is not for want of wit or appre- 
henſion that the flatterer ſpeaks ſuch para- 
doxes; for he ſees through that great and 
glorious bauble that he ſo cringes to; he de- 
ſpiſes him heartily, while he harangues him 
magnificently ; his thoughts and his words 
are at a perpetual Jar and diſtance ; he thinks 
ſatyres, while he ſpeaks panegyricks, _; ' 
Nay, and perhaps he hates and abhors his 
own ill fate too, that ſhould force him to 
take ſuch a ſordid courſe to advance him- 
ſelf; that ſhould make him fall down before 
ſuch an image, and worſhip ſuch an illu- 
ſtrious piece of emptineſs. But profit recon- 
ciles evil minds to the coarſeſt and loweſt 
ſervices; and men are willing to bow their 
bodies, and ſtoop down to take up a jewel, 
or a piece of gold, though it be from a 
dunghill. „„ ain dE Dans 

But it is evident, that every flatterer de- 
ſigns only his own advantage, whether there 
be or be not any real foundation of worth 
in him whom he pretends to admire; and 
that from this one conſideration, that the 
ſame perſon, in caſe he falls from his great- 
neſs and power, is preſently deſerted, and 
finds all his paraſite's encomiums turned into 
ſcoffs and invectives. The man's virtue, if 
he had any, remains untouched, and perhaps 
by his calamity improved. He can be as va- 
liant, as juſt and temperate, as he * be- 


. 
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fore; but what is that to the purpoſe? He 
cannot reward or prefer; he cannot frown 
an enemy into ruin, or ſmile a friend, or a 
dependant, into a fair fortune. And if ſo, 
the flatterer thinks he ſhould but loſe his 

time and his breath to declaim, and be elo- 
quent, upon ſo dry a ſubject. No; his game 
lies another way; he bids good- nigbt to the 
fetting, and reſerves his devotion for the ri- 
ing fun. Men may be both wiſe and vir- 
tuous; but it is their power that makes them 
commended for being ſo. 

And from: this it is alſo, that we may ob- 
ſerve in flatterers ſuch great difference in the 
behaviour of the fame perſon at one time, 
from what it is at another. While he is yet 
upon the chace, and a getting, none ſo hum- 
ble, ſo abject, ſo full of all fervile compli- 
ances; but when his neſt is feathered, and 
his bags full, he can be inſolent and haugh- 
ty, he can bend his knee as ſtify, and keep 
Bis diſtance as magiſterially as another, For, 
like Saul, after he comes to a crown and a 
kingdom, he then preſently finds in himſelf 
another ſpirit, and diſdains to look after thoſe 
aſſes, that he uſed formerly ſo much to fol- 
low. Let his old rich patrons now com- 
mend themſelves; he has ſerved his turn of 
them, caught the fiſh, and he cares for no 
more. After the young one is grown up, 
ng. well thriven, it follows the dam no 
Fre: | longer: I 
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longer; but inſtead of following it, if occa- 
ſion ſerves, it can kick it. No man ufes 
flattery as his employment, but as his inſtru- 
ment; and, conſequently, when it has done 
his Work, be lays it aſide. And thus much 
for the flatterer's firſt defign, which 18 4 
ſerve and advantage himſelf. | 
2̃2ᷣ. His ſecond is to undermine Ai ruin 

him whom he flatters. He finds his intereft 
and affairs caſt ſo, that he is not like to be 
conſiderable, without the downfal' of ſach 
or ſuch a perſon; who yet is fo great and 
powerful, i 0 he deſp Sek to ſhake him by 
violence and direct force; and therefore he 
endeavours to circumvent him by art; to 
which purpoſe, he pretends himſelf an ad- 
mirer of his extraordinary parts and virtues, 
tickles his ears with perpetual applauſes of 
all his words and actions; and by this means 
he gets the eſteem of a friend, and with that 
an opportunity of working under ground. 
But all this while he is big with a deſign of 
miſchief; he is only taking aim where he 
may ſhoot him ſurely and mortally : fo that 
all the fair ſpeeches and fine flowers that he 
ſtrews in the other's way, are only to cover 
and conceal the fatal gin and trap that he 
has to catch and bring him into the 
hands of the deſtroyer, And it is very fre- 


quent, that the flatterer, by taking this courſe, 
makes e effectual, af 1 the 
ruin 
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ruin of him whom he flatters; and chat up- 
on theſe ſeveral account: 
1. Firſt, by this means he A him, 
and groſly abuſes and perverts his judgment, 
which ſhould be the guide and director of 
all his actions. A right judgment is to the 
ſoul, what a ſtrong and an healthful conſti- 
tution is to the body; it will, by its own 
force, work off all leſſer inconveniences and 
diſtempers. Though a man be ſometimes 
driven aſide by his paſſions and his irregular 
appetites; yet ſo long as his mind and un- 
derſtanding has an habitually true notion and 
apprehenſion of things, it will recover the 
man, and prevent the error from being in- 
finite. And therefore, according to that ad- 
vice given to the ſoldier, ry x e, 
ſecure your bead; ſo is every one to be care- 
ful to preſerve his judging faculties entire, 
that he may not be abuſed into falſe choices, 
and impoſed upon by undue and fallacious 
concluſions; for a flaw in theſe leaves the 
ſoul like an army without conduct, expoſed 
to all the mĩſeries of diſperſion and confuſion, 
He that is thoroughly deceived, is in the 
very next diſpoſition to be ruined; for caſt 
but a miſt before a man's eyes, and whither 
may you not lead him? He marches on 
with as much confidence into a ſlough, or 
a pitfall, as he would tread the direct paths 
that lead to his own houſe, None plays the 
fog! confidently, but he that verily believes 


he 
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he does wiſely, He is flattered into miſtakes 
and falſe meaſures of his actions, and views 
all the, paſſages of his behaviour by a falſe 
light, the conſequences. of which muſt needs 
| be deſtructive and miſerable. 
And - therefore, every flatterer who 8 
vours to delude and blind the judgment of a 
man, propetly gives him a fatal wound in 
the head; and if that be crazed and giddy, 
it is not the abſolute entire perfection of all 
the other parts of the body, that can ſuffice 
to regulate and direct ſo much as any one 
action of life. The whole tenour of a man's 
behaviour in this caſe, is like the motion f 
a watch, that has a fault in the ſpring; he is 
rendred utterly uſeleſs, as to all great and 
conſiderable purpoſes. 
2. The flatterer undermines, and perhaps, 
in / the iſſue, ruins him whom he flatters, by 
bringing him to ſhame, and a general con- 
tempt; for he deals with him like one that 
pins ſome ridiculous thing upon another's 
back, and then ſends him with it into the 
market - place, where he finds himſelf hooted 
and laughed at by all; but walks on, wholly 
ignorant of the cauſe. The flatterer tells an 
impertinent talking grandee, that his diſ- 
courſe wonderfully becomes him; that he 
utters himſelf wich extraordinary grace and 
exactneſs of ſpeech; he accordingly: believes 
him, and gives his tongue no reſt, but is 
th proclaiming b his emptineſs and indiſcre- 
8 te all companies, He tells angtheo uk: 
g onate 
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fionate furioſo, that it argues height and gal- 
lantry of ſpirit, not to endure the leaſt un- 
dervaluing word, the leaſt ſhadow of an af- 
front, and he accordingly, upon -evety tri- 
vial occaſion, takes fire, and s out in- 
io all the expreſſions of rage and revenge; 
and, for his pains, is deſpiſed by ſome, hated 
by others, and oppoſed by all; and cheſe 
are the effects and favours of flatterr. 
In a word; the flatterer deals with the 
flattered perſon, as the Philiſtines did with 
Sampſon, firſt putting out his eyes, and then 
making him a mock and a ſport, to all that 
had a mind to divert themſelves with his ca- 
lamity. Shame, of itſelf, is indeed a great 
miſery; but then we are to eonfider farther, 
that as to the real advantages of the world, 
it is to be reckoned amongſt the ſuteſt and 
ſpeedieſt cauſes of a man's ruin. For who 
will employ, who will prefer or recommend 
a deſpiſed perſon? Kindneſs and: contempt 
ſeldom lodge upon the ſame object. But 
ſuppoſe that a man had a kindneſs for ſuch 
an one, yet he would not be able to own 
the effects of ſuch a kindneſs, againſt the ge- 
neral envy and derifion and cenſures of the 
world; bad certificates to vouch a man's fit- 
-nefs for any place or preferment. 
Shame and contempt caſts a man under 
the feet of thoſe whom he converſes with; 
in vchich caſe, we cannot preſume upon any 
ſuch redundancy of compaſſion and good 
nature amongſt men, as to imagine that any 
BOON & one 
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one can be under foot, without being trampled 


upon. He that flights me himſelf cannot 


poſſibly be my friend, but he that endeavours 


to make others gi me too, REN needy! be 


my mortal enemy. 

3. The flatterer endepmines, an effects 
the ruin'of him whom he flatters; foraſmuch 
as by this means he rendets his recovery and 
amendment 1mpoſſible. Every fault in a 
man fhuts the door upon virtue, but flattery 
is the thing that ſeals it. Solomon gives his 
judgment in the caſe fully and unanſwerably, 
Prov. xxvi. 12. Segſt thou a man wiſe in his 
ow conceit? there is more hope of a fool than 
of that man. A man's way out of error, 
lies thro' the paths of "conviction; and he 
that' recovers a fool muſt firſt unbefool him 
to that degree, as to perſwade him of his 
folly: For it is a thing againſt nature and 
reaſon for a man to think of amendment, 
who at the ſame time thinks himſelf perfect 


No man ſurely prepares himſelf for Hive, 
while he ſuppoſes himſelf at his journey's end. 


He that makes another fick, and brings 
him under a diſtemper, does not preſently 


deftroy him, becauſe there is ſtill a reme 


in phyſick; but he that perſuades a ſick 5 


ſtemper'd per ſoti that he is well, and ſo kee 
him from the uſe of phyſick, he eeninly 


is preparing a coffin for him, and deſigns no- 
thing but to bring him to his grave. 


Every flatterer, by infuſing wre WR YU 


good opinion of his defects and vices, endea- 


vours 


. 
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vours to faſten and rivet them into his be- 
haviour for ever; for no man leaves what he 
cannot diſlike. Perſuade a priſoner, or a 
captive, that his priſon is a paradiſe, and you 
ſhall never hear him petition for a releaſe. 
Vice indeed captivates and enſlaves whereſo- 
ever it prevails, but flattery ſtrives to make 
the mind in love with its ſlavery, and ſo to 
render that ſlavery perpetual and unalterable; 
it would fain intoxicate and charm a man 
into a kind of ſtupidity and impotence to 
help himſelf. In ſhort, it uſes him as Jael 
did Siſera, it pretends to refreſh and enter- 
tain him kindly, but it * only 0 nail 
his head to the ground. 
And thus I have endeavoured. to lay open 
the flatterer's ends and purpoſes. Where, 
upon the reſult of all, it is perhaps a diſpute- 
able caſe, whether of the two is a worſe 
thing, 70 flatter, or to be flattered? to be ſo 
fordid, and withal miſchievous, as to prac- 
tice. the one, or ſo blind and ſottiſhly eaſy as 
to ſuffer the other. But the truth is, this 
latter is the obje& of pity, as the former is 
.of the juſteſt hatred and deteſtation, In fine, 
it muſt be the harmleſneſs of the dove that 
muſt keep a man from doing one, and the 
, wiſdom of the ſerpent that muſt preſerve 
him from being abuſed by the other; nei- 
ther of which virtues can be had in any per- 
fection, but from the grace and bounty of 
him who is the author and . of r 
and perfect giſt. 
W perfect g 8 E K. 
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d1 — Ypreadeth a e his feet. fr 
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P fending the defects or vices of 
any perfon. Fhis is 4 ſtep much higher than 
the firſt, Which was (as we may ſo call it) 


the negative part of flattery, as conſiſti 
only in ſilende, and a not feproving tho 


things that both deferved and-needed'reproof. 
And as ir goes higher, ſo it is much more 


inexcuſable, and uncapable of 'thoſe a 

that may be alledged, though not in juſtiß- 
cation, yet at leaſt in mitigation of the for- 
mer. For partly the timorouſneſs, partly 


the baſhfulneſs of ſome temp (affections 


not always at bur cotmman 

the tongue and ſeal up the 1 
ing thole things which the mind and judg- 
ment frequently ſuggeſts upon theſe occa- 
Tons, x man may be > rr nnn 


N. RE fecond thing hain fag) | 


* 
— * 
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and aſtoniſhed into filence by the preſence 


of forne gliftering ſinners; fo-as td be at a 
loſs both for words and confidence to vent 
thoſe reproofs, that fill the conſcience, and 
are 2 ſtruͤgglintz o break f&rth. ' Certain 
it is, that this, or any other conſideration, 
can by no means warrant a filence there, 
aa religion bids a man cry aloud ; nor 
Can any one plead his modeſty in rejudice 
of Nis duty: yet ſutely chere is ſomething 
at leaſt pRadable upon This account; for the 
bare not- reproof of a fin, 9 can with no 
Face be urged for its defence. 

For puſillapimity maſt firſt paſs anl. 4 pro- 
"Aitute impudenee, before a man cal arrive 
to that pitch as to vouch hiraſelf, the enco- 
Minſt of fia, and to ſpeak panegyrickg 
viren many a man may favour a, malefactor, 

wiſh his crime concealed or palled over, 
who 50 ould. never. endure 40, be his ad- 
It is ene thing for a man to ſhut 
Fs and — reſolye not to ſee that which 
„ for kim with. an open 
eye and a [br PIE to affirm black to 
be nas vob and to undertake to We the 
world fo much, - #-90!Ci-. 10 zlenlu! 5 
Rt do doch he, that attempts 
. mendation o any thing lewd, or Vicious: 2 
craus forms the devil into an angel of light: 
he confounds the diſtinction of, thoſe things 


that God bas ſet at an infinite diſtancę: be 
ontfaces the comgon judgment of ſenſe and 


reaſon, 


upon 


OO 0 ©» 
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reaſoh, . ural unforerd apptehithy 
OT s. 
And chôngh one would think that then 
bs that cm ADding ajeſty in eve 
to ae men "110 an acknowledgment of 
things/© def às really they zre, and gene- 
— — doappeary” end withul that 1 
"breaſt," as not to own any 
. bg of the eleareſt evidence: Vit 
experience ſhews, that chere is a ſort of m 
in che wotld, that have wrought themſelves 
to dt bardinefgs, as to venture to tell one 
that due done paſſionately and raſhly, that 


he did ioully and. ſcreety ; at fall 
applaud him in all his follies; aſſuribg him 


that f men ſpeak amiſs of his behaviour, it 
is rather Upon the accomt of envy an ma. 
lice to his perſon, than any real diſapproba- 
tion of his actions; and that he is not to 
meaſute himſelf by the words of his adver- 
ſaries,” chat ſpeak their prejudice, not their 
judgment ; oftentimes valuing chat inward- 
y, whieh they inveigh againft outwatdly, 
and'cherifking that in themſelves, that the ” 
tax and diſcefmtmend in Him, 
They ſhall tell him further, th Rough 
poflibly ſuch and fach actions were fa 
and unb he in others, yet the differenite 
of his condition alters the > and chan es | 
the very quality of che action. For wh 
ſhould” à great perſoit have to do with 56 
an f ct che rich and the * With 


2 tem- 


2 


' 
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tem 7 induſtry, and ſobrioty ; Why 


ſhould - 1 or politician reſtraim him- 


A to the, pund ilio's, 5 — —— 
eſe FO 
; 71 lower mn 
com e try gentlemen and: far- 
mers,.. but ,perſong, that move, jn,anChigher - 
ſphere, , muſt, have. a greater latitude and 
compaſs for their motion; and it were iufi- 
nite, 2 heed and. inexperience to ſick: at a 
ye or an oath, or the taking away an iono- 
cent liſe, Lo wal teaſon of ſtate requires it, 
and ſo un ſhackles its miniſters from the 
Pda of thoſe nice rules that are to hold 
an direct other mortal... 
And if- theſe actions have a cleanly and 
a ſucceſsful, 9 5 — ſhall certainly find 
Heute Fong, to ll them for the 
greateſt prudence, and wiſdom that in ſuch 
72 and and difficale affairs could be ſhown: 
they ſhall at Jeaft be youched negeſſary, and 
conſequently awful, or as gd; and the 
authors of ſuch actions ſeldom ſeek: For or 
deſite any further warcant for them than ne⸗ 


ceflty, though it be of their gyn making. 

But that people may not he Wicked with- 
out fone. plea, or pretence, 10 poor and pro- 
tect them from, being thought ſo, there has 
à very ſerviceable diſtinction, hen found out 
and aſſerted by ſome, 1 between, a,relig/04 N ot 
and a political conſeience, in every. one that te 
is a ener ; the former) is to guide kun an 


# * OC * C* * 
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26 uch a partichlar perſon, having a foul ta, 
fade; the other to rule and dire him, as 4 
perſon entruſted with the good, ſafety, and 
protedtion'vf"thoſe that arc under his govetn- 
ment, age conſequently empowered to uſe. 
all thoſe courſes that ſerve as means abſo- 
lately neceſſary to compaſs ſuch an end: 
which two capacities, as they are very diffe- 
rent, ſo it ſeems that they cannot both pro- 
ceed by the ſame rule. Foraſmuch as a go- 
vernor, in many junctures and circumſtances 
of affairs, cannot reach the ends of govern- 
ment, in protecting and ſecuring his people, 
but by ſometimes having recourſe to thoſe. 
ways and actions that perhaps are not al- 
lowable upon the ftrict rules and meaſures 
of religion, which if rigidly and unſeaſon- 
ably adhered to in ſuch inſtances, may pole. — 
ſibly throw alt into ruin and confuſion. 

For anſwer to which: It is not for me to 
intefpoſe in what concerns government and 
governors; it has its myſtery, and thoſe 
that manage ik are 10 be preſumed beſt to 
underſtand it; but as for this diſtinction be- 
tween a religious and à political conſcience, 

I ſhall make bold to give it its due, in fay- 
ing, that in all thoſecaſts,” in which it comes 

to be practiſed, it ſubyerts religion. For to 
affirm that there is any capacity or condition... 

of man, of Which religion is not a compe- 
tent rule, is tö make it a rule infinitely hort 
and inſufficient, as to the guidance and di- 
N 1 rection 
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reion of the manners and actions pf man · 
kind; the great end for which. ok e 
it. DSA 

Beſides the groſs abſurdity _ lacing. the the 
fame man under two n 
is to bring him under two contrary . 
and to make him at the ſame lime obliged 
to do a thing, and yet upon another {core 
diſcharged from that obligation; i which + 4s a 
ridiculous contradiction, 

Many things indeed are Fan in 
ſpeculation, that perfectly coincide, and are 
inſeparably the ſame in practice. And tho 
jt is not to be denied, that the capacity of a 
man, and of a governor differ in apptehen- 
ſian; foraſmuch as to be a man, and 49 be 
a a governor, are not the ſame thing: Jet 
when we come to behold thoſe two capaci- 
ties, as they really exiſt in nature,. 45 ſhall 
find, that — is * by one is alſo done 
by the other, and what befalls onę conſe- 
quentially befalls the other. If the gover- 
nor ſins, the man will not be innocent; and 
if the man is ſick, the governor will find 
himſelf but ill at eaſe. - He that breaks the 
law under one capacity, . (hall ſuffer under 
both, and then, ſetting aſide all the niceties 


f ſpeculation, if God .candemns;king Ahab, 
believe it will be 2 ta Gilinguith the 
man Ahab out of t eee 


But now. if to en out of the 
eric i he il yl 


nel; 


eee 
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neſs: of their actions, be flattery; and fur- 
ther, to uſe arguments and acts to ſeitle them 
in ſuch 2 perſwafion, be one of the groſſeſt 
and moſt deteſtable ſorts of it, 6ſpecia}ly it 
religion be abuſed to ſo haſe a purpoſe; 
farely. nave. are fo deeply chargeable. wk 
flatiery as theſe two ſorts of men. | 
I. Such as upon pringiples. of enihuſtgün. | 

aſſure perſons. of — and high place, 
that thoſe trapſgreſſions of the divide law 
are allowable in them, that ace abſplyts}y 
prohibited and cendengned in others, Per 
ibus they raaſen: That the divine laws and 
precepts were intepdad only fer the ordigary 
roles of life, but fuch as ape gxtragrginary 
perſons, raiſed up by Gad for lome extraprr 
dinary work, are exempted from. thoſe camr 
man obligations ; as being directed by an 
bighar rule, namely, the immediate dictates 
of tha Spirit ſpeaking: and aging within 
them which Spirit being God, is able te 
difpenſt with his own laws, gnd ingly 
daes ſo, as the exigepee of thoſe works, that 
be galls ſuch: perſons ta. ſhall require. 89 
that ſer tham to roh and plunder, i a8 juſt 


tians;; and to flay and murder, though it e 
prineet, is but Like Fhinebae's ſtanding up 
and enscuting juſtice;: tha award motions 
of the Spirit 3 — ans re | 
be ä —— N 
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But to raiſe in any ſuch an- epinlon of 
themſelves, is ſurely one of the vileſt and 
moſt deſtructive pieces of fattery;; that can 
be uſed by one man to another: For it is to 
make religion miniſter the ſame ſcope and 
neenſe to the moſt” impious actions that 
atheiſm itfelf can allow ; and that with this 
advantage, that it does not trouble the mind 
with the ſame ſtings and remorſes, that the 
ptofeſſed deſpiſer of religion uſually feels in 
the midſt of all his extravagancies: for if a 
man is brought to believe, that he breaks 
the divine law with as good a conſeience 
as others keep and obſerve it, there is no 
doubt but ſuch a belief will keep him at 
perfect peace with himſelf, ——— 
the moſt enormous violations of it. 
I cannot believe that the authiry/ifourtate 
confufions, could have ever acted in fach a 
bare-faced- -oppoſitiort'to' all laws, both hu- 
man and divine, with ſo much ſatis faction, 
ſerenity, and compoſure of mind; had not 
their fedueing prophets” throughly: leavened 
them with this principle; that being! the 1 
Jeet N of Gad, and ſo Niece. wp and 
Pecaliarly called to ſerve him in their gene- 
Tulios, (as the phraſe then ran) they were 
Pibileged/! from thoſe ordinary rules and 
med ſures by which the lawfulneſt and mo- 
Flic y f other mens actions were deter- 
mined, The ſaints indeed“ might do the 
very ſame actions Which i in other — 
nfu 
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finſül, but vet th in ſo doing could nee 
mz and this was that perſwaſlon that ſtill 

— up theit conſcience; after all the 
| and wounds it had received he, daſh- 
1 »againſt the divine zepts; | UNS e 
ee ſoul-deſtroying ae by 3 
whilh- thoſe f 
thouſunds in the wWay of damnation; like 
that lying prophet, that bid Ahab go and 
proſper, when he ſent him to the battle in 
which he was to fall and periſn. Nd, n 
2. The other ſort of perſons" chargeable 5 
with this kind of Af are the Romiſh _ 
caſuiſts, ho have made it their greateſt ſtu- 
dy and buſineſs to put a new fact upon ſin, 
and to perſwade the world that many of 
thoſe actions that have hitherto pa for 
impious and unlawful, are indeed nothing. 
ſuch,” but admit! of fuck - qualifications as 
clear them'of all guilt amd irregularity. © | 
"They are pot indeed ſo abſurdly impu- 
dont as to declare that murder is no fin; but 
they will order the matter ſo; that a man 
may be killed upon many punctilios of cre- 
dit and reputation, and yet no murder be 
committed: they will not tell a man that it 
is allowable to ſteal, but they will teach, 
that in caſe a ſervant finds: that his maſter 
will not afford him wages, ionable to 
what he judges his o. ſervice to be worth, 
he may take from him fo much as will a- 
Bont * 3 and wy 2 
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be chargeable with the breach» of that Jaw 
that prohibits a man to ſicale; They will not 
deny many actions to be evil but if a m 
have but the derterity and art of directing 
his intention to ſome right end, or at Jeaſt 
of not actually directing it to an ill; hy 
then preſently: the whale action loſes all ite 
walignity, andi becomes pure and innocent. hy 
a wondet ſul but a very eaſy transformation. 
I were, dufinite to draw forth all partieu · 
lars; but theſe are ſome of the ways by 
which: cheſe:religions fycophants have pot- 
ſoned the ſounta ins of morality, and flattered 
mankind with ſuch doQrines and aſſertions, 
as ſhall ſooth them up, and embolden them 
in the moſt vitious and led courſes ima- 
ginable. They have opened a well not only 

for finners,' but even for fn itſelſ to waſd in. 
and ta be clean. So that if there be any per- 
ſons in the world who may be juſtly aceuſed 
for calling good ay]: and ev] gt’ ͤtheſd are 
the men; and they do it too, diligently; co: 
— voluminouſly, and canſequent - 
iy have the ſulleſt and the faireſt claim to 
the curſe that is joined to that accuſation. 
But now this kind of flattery is ſo much 
the more to he abominated, becauſe as it is 
of moſt miſchievous conſequrnce, ſo it is al- 
fo of very eaſy effect, and meats with a 
ſtrange ſucceſs, ſeldom returning without ac- 
compliſhing the work of perſweaſion, or ra- 

ther indeed of fallacy and deluſion. addon 
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| : --Of which a double reaſon may be uſſigned. 
1. The fitſt taken from the nature of man 
. Tha other *** the very nature of view 
; iefalfc 72 it 9 13% Hail 18 1841 
BLc Fot cho fit of — 
rent haw fond and creduldus moſt men are 
and even deſircus ta be perſwaded into 
good eſtimation of whatſoever 
therefore as ſome people will buy and uſ 
flattering glaſſes, though they know them to 
be ſo, becauſe they had rather pleaſe them - 
ſelves with a falſe repreſentation, than view 
their deformity by a true; ſo ſome will 
catch at any colour or dreſs, 
ſo thin) to give ſome: varniſh, and _ 
ee to their vice... 

A perverted diſordered mind,; if it cannot 
have arguments and ſolid reaſons to all 
for the legality of what it does, it will con- 
tent and ſatisfy itſelf with flouriſhes and ſhews 
of probability; and that deceiver that ſhall 
labour to kur niſh it with ſuch, ſhall be wel: 
come and honourable; his dictates ſhall be 
received as oracles, and never fifted by que. 
ſtions and examinations; for people are ha: 
turally averſe from enquiring er that which 
they are unwilling to know, and therefore 
ſuch an one ſhall be even prevented by a wil- 
ling forward aſſent. But it is eaſy for a man 
to finiſh his vißt, that is met Ae panne ar 
dn ways! NTA ren is en 
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%. The other reaſon is from the very na- 
ture of vice itſelf, which ofteritimes bears a 
t affinity to virtue, and fo ãdmits of the 
der diſtinction. Upon which account it 
is no. difficult matter to perſwade the prodi- 
gal perſon, that be is only very liberal; 4 . 
being very hard to aſſign —— ö 
where liberality ceaſes, and prodigality-be — | 
gins. Upon the fame ground. covetoufneſs 
may eaſily paſs for providence, and a proud 
mind be miſtaken for an high and generous : 
ſpitit; there being a great likeneſs in the acti · 
ons reſpectively belonging to each of theſe; 
enough to impoſe upon unwary undiſtin- 

gyiſhing minds, that are 2 receive : 
every [ike for the ſame. - 1 
Now from theſe two we 
may caſily gather, haw open the hearts of 
moſt men lie, to drink in the fawning ſug - 
geſtions of auy ſycophant that ſhall endea- 
vour to relieve their diſturbed conſciences, 
hy gilding their villainies with the name of 
virtues; and fo ſmoothing the broad way 
before them, that they may find no rubb or 
lett in their paſſage to damnation.” Thie 
therefore ĩs 1 {eond things wherein flattery 
conbits.; {1G noon 
AL The third — perilenſs initatioly of 
any:ones defects or vices, which ſeems to carry 
it bigher than the: former, foraſmuch as acti- 
ons are much mare conſiderable than words 
ot diſgpurſes; a man, for many cauſes, may 

bg 
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be brought: to-commend-that which he will 
never be ꝓrevailed upon 3 but for 
any. one to tranſcribe and aut in him- 
ſelf whatſogygs:he:fees ridicu — 
inavother, this argues a temper; made up 
nothing hut beſeneſs and ſervilit: . 
nd to anyigeberous and free ſpirit, it is 
rally a ver auſęous and a fulſome thing} to 
ſee ſome iproſtitute their tongues: and their 
judgments, by ſaying as others ſay, com- 
mending hat they commend. dpralüing 
whatſoever: thiags or perſons they diſpraiſe, 
and framiag hemſelves to any abſurd geſture 
or motiom that they obſerve in them; making 
themſelves as it: were an echo to their voice, 
and a ſhadow to their bodies. In a word; no 
ma can be exact and perfect in this way of 
flattery, without being a menkey and a 
mimick, and a lump:of wax for — 
amp his image upon. 
But ſurely ſeẽ Would be ſo ſottiſlr and r 
villes a8 to break a leg or an arm, or put out 
an * 4  becavſe. they. ſee the great perſon 
whom they depend upon and adore, deprived 
of any of thels- parts. And if ſo; * they 
.not;conſider, that a man is to be more ten- 
der of his manners, and the dignity of his 
ſboul, than of any thing to his 
body. Which would give bim but a ſmall 
- Preeminence above the brutes, were it not 
animated and exalted by a.pringiple of rea- 


—— 
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_ (Every kind of imbration peaks xe peticn 
that imitates inferior to him whom he mi- 
tate, as the copy" is to the original; but then 
to imitates chat Which is meaty; baſe, and 
unwortim, is to do one of the loweſt actions 
in a yet lower inſtance; it is toi down- 
wards, to employ art and induſtry 46 learn a 


defect and-animperfeRtion ;' whith is a di- 
ret 


reproath'to reaſon, wal” 5 
co the methods of nature.. 

And fo much the — intolerable is/it, 
berzade ſuch are ſeldom ſeen to imi- 
ate the excellencies and the Virmes of him 
whom: they flatter; theſe are loched upon 
wich diſtance and lazy admiration; but if 
mere be any vice that ſullies and wakes off 
from the luſtre of his other good ꝗ 
that ſhall be fare to be could out and erk 
upon theit tives' and behaviour. Alexander 
Had enough to imitate hitn in his dranken- 
nels and hitpaition, - who never intended to 
de like him, either in his chaſtity, or his ju- 
Moe o his enemies, and his liberality to his 
friends, And it is reported of Plato,” that 
"being crook-ſhoulder'd, his ſcholars; who fo 
mach zxdnited\ him, would endeavour to be 
Me him, by bolſtring out _ ents on 
2 that ſo they might appear crooked 
p It is probable that — theſe found 
— to imitute Plato's ſhoulders than His 
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hun do furdlthi ter + nhderituridlings, or n. 
 ptove their! /tiinds-" 5 en ion Git 
lam tonfidetit mere is none that does 90 
- dre and cbndemn this aa bee piece of off. 
g er to be tecbneiled do co. 
We may Bud us Dad daily in 
def Pehswiad It DE molt Paralites, who think 
they can heber honour the i würkerz 
but by expotigy chemielves. —_ tactee, 
though. m is wöſt irrational, ; this 
to enedurage an continue ft, K en grati- 
dees nderfolly- kale e lee their vides 
any. 1 pe by it followers and te- 
indeed much re than to fee their 
peretinn Arivh into imitatidbdzz . 
nd that 1 conceive for this reaſdn; be- 
"es vice being weak and fhamerül, is glad 
to have any countenatice and credit Wet 
A which is done by no way 16 wach. 28 
by _baving many follows. ©'T'o' be vr 


AP is Berea pra ns, And een ate 
able 5 and therefore to gives 
a Rind of a kt to fin, and 5 vice 
ow Falhis Is able to <vinritend and 

Kt 1 ah 1858 Nero's kiſfing his re- 
ther, co A ber de looked upon as" ati 


hideous 21 er thing, kor en che ſe- 
da pe ing ef Tak 78. N. 8 
his couniers i 
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upon, but, were wholly emplo ed in iving 
appeatances where there Was 15 in givin 
in painting of rotten ſepulchres, . and. bely- 
ing vice into the reputation of virtue. 4 
$a 1 5 this, i 9, more modeſt and tolerable, 
there being. ſame groundwork, « FX, deſert, 
much too narrow for th thoſe 10 0 
perſtructutes of commendation that ome 
raiſe upon it; ahn therefore turn, into 
| flattery Yo. which confiſts in 4 pattial repre- 
| Seen gf ee thing to be greater and bet- 
it is: For Muth ſuffers as 
_— by i as by the former; it being vi- 
olated by any diſproportion,, A between Ly 
thing as it is expreſſed, and as it does exiP.. 
1 fte Virtüe 
good. malic, 88 Ky bon, be. . reſcly c 95 


me Kobe 
ae ll rl a 2580 15 an clepb ing 
t into a me e Ordins- 
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fied for extraordinary wit and fancy; and 
good, honeſt, flat words, ſhall paſs for * 

riety and exactneſs of expreſſion. _ . 
2 to go higher. Let a ſtar be account- 
ed, as indeed it is, a bright and a glorious 
thing; = we are not therefore to perſwade 
the world that it is a fun. Herod, no doubt, 
in A#s xii.'22./ ſpoke like an eloquent man, 
yet that was ſhort of ſpeaking with the voice 
of a god, as his flatterers told him. in. that 
their impious and profuſe: acclamation. He 
that mould celebrate a captain that had the 
good fortune to worſt the enemy in a ſkir- 
miſh, to the degree of a Czfar or an Alex- 
ander, would wonderfully ſtretch and over- 
do, and render the poor man ridiculous in- 
ſtead of glorious: and every one that mea- 
ſures his — by any elogies given him by 
the flatterer, ſets his reputation upon ſtilts, 
which is not the ſureſt way of ſtanding; and 
when he comes to be weighed in the ba- 
lance of the impartial and the judicious, will 
be found wanting. 
For lock, as the detractor repreſents. the 
perfections of him whom he hates, leſſen d 
and diminiſhed from what they really are, 
partly by a malicious concealment, partly by 
— and direct ſlander; ſo the flatterer, 
| N deſign is 2 by 7 contrary way, 
thou — in itſelf the ſame). greatens 
and = pan thing beyond. * dounds 
of th: bye: [worth g. as ot all in. 1 
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boles, high ſtrains, and words ef wonder, 
till be has puffed op that little thing that he 
commends, as te. ſee men do 4 bladder, 
ER owes all its bulk only to air and wind, 
the letting out of which, it returns and 
frrinks into a pitiful nothing. 
And juſt ſo muſt. the opinion tit A wan 
eonceives of 'Hitniſelf from the deluſtons of 
flattery, vaniſh'and have its end: for, like 
a feat Er, it Was raiſed by a breath, and 
1 When that breath ceaſes, | it muſt 
fill to the ground again. 
And TIN Fees the firſt geber 
head under which I caſt the proſecution of 
che words, namely, to ſhew what fattery 
was, and whePaly t 4 confift, 1 do not 
rofeſs myſelf ſo skillſul and experienced in 
or deſirous to be fo, as to affirm that J 
ave fecounted all the ways and methods, 
the torfiings and meanders, thro” which 


| = varibus yay, uſes to wind and carry 
elf. 


But 1. are enough, to ſerve as ride by 
er both to direct our own actions, and 
of the actions and behaviour of 
by Wen, They may convince us how 
8 ſt 2 difference "there is between flattery 
and friendſhip, and between the crafty low 
mind bf a flatterer, and the generous diſpo- 
\ Htion of a friend. "But when I have ſaid all 
of che baleneſs of chis art, yet ſo long as 
men find it "banicficial, and Withal ſee the 


World 
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world full of thoſe that are willing to be 
made "fools of by it, I believe all that I ſhall 
. ee 5 that they 
are like to get more by practiſing ef it, than 
any one elſe ſhall get ſpeaking ag 
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Ps ALM xix. 13. 1ſt part. 
Keep back thy ſervant alſo from pre- 


ſumptuous fins, let them not have 
dominion over me. 


HESE words running in the form 
of a prayer or petition, may ſuggeſt 
theſe three thingg to our conſidera- 
tion : 

1. The thing prayed againit, preſumptuous 

ns. 

2. The perſon making this er; kin 

David; 2 5 = A the hipheſ — 
gies for his piety, even by God himſelf. 

3. The means that he engages for his de- 
liverance from the thing he (prays againſt 
namely, the divine grace and aſſiſtance: 
Keep back thy ſervant - from preſumptuous 
15 All theſe things lie naturally and evidently 
in the text; and there is no doubt, but that 
it may be moſt pertinently handled in a di- 
ſtinct proſecution of them. But I ſhall chuſe 
rather to frame my thoughts into another 


method, 


- 
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method, and deſigning” to take in and com- 
prehend all theſe in the progreſs of the fol- 


lowing diſcourſe, I ſhall caſt the diſcuſſion 
" the words under theſe two general heads: 


* To thew what theſe preſumptuous fins are. 


u. To. ber the reaſon of this ſo holy, 


and excellent perſon's ſo — PAY” 
ing againſt them. 


As for the firſt of theſe, what . 
2 are. In the handling of this, 1 ſhall do 
theſe three things: 


b 1. I ſhall ſhew 1 in general what it Is to pre- | 
ume, 

2. I ſhall aſſign ſome of the moſt notable 
kinds of preſumptuous fins. 


G 3. ſhall preſeribe ſome remedies againſt 
tnem, 


1. And firſt for the firſt; what it is in 2 
neral to preſume: where, before we 3 
to at ſtrict and poſitive definition of it, we 
may. briefly take notice of the deſcription it 
lies under in the word of God, which ſets 
forth this fin by various, and thoſe very fig- 
nificant expreſſions, It calls it a man's Hard. 
ning of bis heart : hardening bis neck, hard- 
ening bis face, and, in a word, hardening. 
bimſelf againſt God. It calls it a walking 
frowardly, and a walking contrary to God; 
as 1 a reffling's of the Holy Ghoſt; and a 
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rieving and doing deſpite: to the Spirit- 
Groce. 2 * is likewiſe expreſſed by wing 
going on in his 0WN Ways, — refufing to. be 
reformed, with the like: that is, all the ſe- 
veral evils and provoking malignities that are 
in obſtinacy, ſtubbernneſs, impudence, and 
direct contempt of God, like ſo many lines 
in their centre, meet and concur for the ma- 

king up of the character of preſumption. 
ut that we may yet view the nature of it 
more cloſely, and define what it is: To pre- 
* or to commit a preſumptuous ſin, is 
TE a man in the doing of any. unlawful or 
ſpicious action, to expect and promiſe him- 
ſelf impunity upon thoſe grounds that indeed 
afford no reaſon for any ſuch expectation. 

So that, to the making up of ſuch a ſin, 
theſe three integral parts are required: 

1. That a man undertake an action, known 
by him to be unlawful, or at leaſt doubtful. 

2. That notwithſtanding this, he promiſe 
to. himſelf ſecurity. from any. re rag of 
right conſequent upon it. 

3. And laſtly, that he do this upon mo- 
tives utterly groundleſs and unreaſonable. 

In this order therefore does preſumption 
accompliſh its courſe of acting in the heart 
of the. preſuming ſinner, For, as fos the 
thing that he is about to do; he either doubts 
— it be lawful or no; or he certainly 
knows that it is unlawful : whereupon, if on 


cane; b band. he RG to e doing of 3 
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be infallibly bolts upon a. fin, becauſe 1 — 
tainly acts againſt conſcience, either doubtful 
or knowing; both of which 11 involve him 
in ſin: for, to act againſt a knowing con- 
ſcience, is apparently finful ; and to act alſo 
againſt; the doubting, from the mouth, of-the 
apoſtle, receiyes the expreſs ſentence of cons 
demnation; He that doubteth is damned, if 
he eat, Rom. xiv. laſt verſe. Wm 

Now the preſuming finner, knowing, the 
action he is attempting to be unlawful, or, at 
the beſ}, ſuſpecting it as doubtful, pr 
notwithſtanding this diclatistactjon, to deli 
berate and adviſe with himſelf, whether he 85 
ſhould undertake it or no, he argues the cale 
with himſelf. on both fides. On one fide he 
pleads: the unlawfulneſs, or at leaſt the ſuſpi⸗ 
ciouſneſs of it, and the great danger that 
may follow upon either. On the other, he 
thinks of the pleaſure, the profit, and the 
advantage of the thing under debate, toge= 
ther with a ſuppoſed "probabilizy of eſcape 
and impunity, though he does commit it. 
And hereupon, as the. reſult. and; upſhot of 
his deliberation, he comes to fix, and to ter 
ſolve that he will do it be the conſequence 
what it will; though yet he believes, he ſhall 
carry the matter ſo, as to bring himſelf off 
clear and harmleſs. after all: and thus from 
ſuſpence he proceeds to reſolutiop, and, from 
reſolution; paſſes into action; and g ſtands a 
dannn complete, 28 a 
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or God, as having brought his ſin to ma- 
turity and actual commiſſion, through all the 
by⸗ traces, all the rubbs and impediments that 
either conſcience | or ee a in its 
wa 
e what bur been ſaid, we may there 
ebiferve; that the preſumptuous ſinner is ut- 
terly diveſted of thoſe two only p fleas that 
can be alledged for the arenen of fin, 
as, I. Ignorance. 2.  Surprize, AT 1 
And firſt, as for ignorance. Though the 
caſe is ſuch in the rules of morality, that no 
ignorance of things, lying under neceſſary 
practice, can be totally inculpable; and ſo 
cannot wholly excuſe the guilt of the action 
occaſioned by it: yet as to an extenuation of 
the degree, we find the plea of it frequently 
admitted in Scripture ; as the ſervant that 
knew not his lord's will, and did things wor- 
thy of fliripes, was therefore beaten but with 
Few ſtripes, Luke xii. 48. And our Saviour 
Himſelf grounds his prayer for his murderers 
upon their ignorance of what they did, Luke 
XXiti. 34. Father, forgive them, for they know 
not "what they do. And St, Paul gives the 
fame account of his obtaining mercy after 
his, blaſphemies and perſecutions, 1 Tim. i. 
13. I obtained mercy, ſays he, becauſe I did 
it ignorantly and in unbelief. So that igno- 
Tance, we ſee,” though not by any virtue in 
Itlelf, but by the mere mercy and goodneſs, 
and condeſeenſion of” God, has: prevailed 120 
n 


„„ 


| himſelf off from all ſuch plea ; for he fins 
with an high hand, with an open and a ſeeing 


10d Eve, that her and her huſband's eyes 


fending 
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been effectual for the covering of a multi- 


4 tude of fins, not yet grown 100 big for bar 
| don. a 


But now the preſumptuous finner cuts 


eye. His conſcience is all the time awake, 


like a thief that breaks open an houſe in the 


face of the fun, and amidſt the reſorts of a 


market. The motto of a preſuming ſinner 


may be, Veni, vidi, & peccavi. The Devil 


ſhould be opened, upon their eating of the 
forbidden fruit; and accordingly, moſt of 
their poſterity have ſince inherited the power 
of ſinning knowingly and ſeeingly, of of- 

their maker with counſel and deli- 
babe Their eyes are opened indeed with 
a miſchief; but for. that very cauſe their fin 
is heightned; and it were better for them 
that they were blind, for then, as ſaid our 
Saviour to the Phariſees, they would have 
had no fin; that is, no ſin in compariſon : 
their fin would not have borne: ſo deep a 
tincture, and been ſet off with fuch crimſon 


aggravations. 5 
As ſin leaves the ſoul, ſo preſumption hues 


Gn itſelf naked, by drawing from it its co- 


vering; and alſo helpleſs, by taking away its 
laſt aſylum and retreat. In both of which 
it had a fair accommodation from igno- 
2h Ei like darkneſs, invites ſleep ; _ 
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ſo is the parent of a little reſt and tranſient 
quiet to ſick, guilty, and un. um 
ſciences. 

Ignorance is looked upon as fo. plauſible 
a defence; that I have heard n thoſe 
that have ſtudiouſly been ignorant of the evil 
of an action where they have paſhonately de- 
fired the pleaſure of it: they have endea- 
voured to ſhift off the li ght, and to convey 
themſelves from the inſpection of their own 
conſciences, that ſo their ſinful delights might 
proceed with the greater reliſh, and the leſs 
interruption. A pretty art for men to befool 
and damn themſelves withalI. 

But ſuch muſt know, that ignorance af. 
| fected, and voluntarily procured, is ſo far 
from giving any mitigation or excuſe to other 
actions, that it is not able to excuſe itſelf, 
For who can defend an action, by pleading 
that he did it ignorantly, when it was in his 
power not to have been ignorant, when the 
means of knowledge were before him, and 
the neglect of them was his choice? Pre- 
ſumption, and ſuch an ignorance, may walk 
hand in hand, foraſmuch as it may be re- 
ſolved into preſumption, It is a blindneſs 
brought upon a man, becauſe he Would not 
ſee; otherwiſe all ignorance, that is merely 
regative and inculpable preſumption, is ut- 


terly inconſiſtent with, — wie ms "ghd 
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tion excludes all plea from ſur- 

— A plea adtnitted in human courts for 

tbe diminution of the malign ity of = 
crimes. An action not being pee) 6s 
but as committed by perfect choice; which 
is much weak ned and diſturbed by the hurry 
of a ſurpriſe. And there is no 1 but 
the mercies of the court of heaven alſo have 
ſome grains of allowance for thoſe actions 

that men are thus, in a manner, thrown 
headlong into. But now, where there is 
deliberation; there can be no ſurpriſe; foraſ- 

much at a ſurpriſe prevents and takes a man 
off from all previous deliberation: And pre- 
ſumption is ſtill accompanied with deli- 
beration; it is a- fin that proce gradu- 
ally, it nitro: the ſoul ſoberly, and with 

deſign. 


But before 1 20 any farther, when If 
that ſurpriſe takes off from the nature of 
ſumption ; | ſo that every preſumptuous fin in 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be committed with de- 
liberation, 1 conceive, that for the prevent- 
ing of miſtakes, this may need ſome fur- 
ther explication. We muſt know therefore; 
that: Key may be ſaid to be committed _ 
beratehy; either formally and immediately 
only virtually and remotely. Of the * 
there can be no doubt; for in that ſenſe a 
man ſins deliberately, when he fins with 


foregoing thought, as as well as with preſent 
Pu Po 
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purpoſe. of mind. But for the latter, we 
may take thoſe terms more at large r 
When a man is brought into a ſudden heat 
of paſſion and confuſion of ſpirit, in which 
be proceeds to blaſpheme God, or to revile 
his. prince, or the like ; this blaſphemy and 
treaſon of his muſt not think preſently: to 
take ſanctuary in this pretence, that it was 
done only in a ſurpriſe of. paſſion, and ſo 
ought not to be accounted preſumptuous 

on this groynd, that it cannot paſs for 22 
berate. This, I ſay, is not to 15 allowed, 
becauſe if the man knowingly and deliberate- 
ly. put himſelf under thoſe circumſtances that 
raiſed him to that fury of paſſion, every ac- 
tion done under that paſſion is virtually de- 
liberate, and follows the nature and quality 
of the firſt action, as the leading principal 
cauſe of all that directly enſued upon it. 

A man drinks himſelf into a preſent rage, 
or diſtraction of mind; in which condition 
he is perhaps carried to commit a rape or a 
murder, which action is indeed in itſelf ſud- 
den and indeliberate; but, ſince the man at 
firſt engaged in drinking with full choice and 
deliberation of mind, his paſſion being cauſed 
by that drink, and the murder being cauſed 
by that paſſion, are both of them virtually 
deliberate, as being reſolvable into a fore- 
going choice: upon which ſcore. they con- 
ng the „ and foulneſs of e 
8 ns, 
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fins, and ſo ftand rated in the aocounts'of 
heaven. 8 

But here, 3 there is much Key” fre- 
quent diſcourſe. in divinity, of a diſtinction 
between ſins of preſumption and ſins of in- 
firmity z and fince very much depends: upon 
the right or the wrong apprehending of it in 
a caſuiſtical theology, as alſo in the daily 
practices of men, it will not be amiſs to en- 
_ into the ground or reaſon of * di- 

inction. 

What a ſin of preſumption is, we. have 
declared already; ſo that the whole buſineſs 
will lie in this, to ſee what that is that makes | 
a fin to be a fin of infirmity. 85 | 
Three opinions there are in this matter: 

1. The firſt derives the nature of it from 
the condition of the agent, or him that com- 
mits it. 

2. The ſecond derives it from the matter 
of the action. 

3- The third and laſt, from the principle 
producing SH 

bk ſhall conſider each of them in their 
order 

1. Firſt of all. then, there 8 who 
derive the nature of a fin of infirmity from 
the vality_ or godition of him that com- 
mits it; affirming Every fin, committed. by a 
believer, or 9 perſon truly regenerate, to be 
a fin of 1 ; partly, becauſe they ſay, 
that there is not chat abſolute and full con- 

currence 
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currence of the inward princip fe in ſuch a 
ls. > eee but chiefly 
becauſe ſuch perſons, being fuppoſed to be 
fixed in an unchangeable poffefſion of the 
divine favour, ſo that they cannot po poffibly 
fall from it; no ſins Gi be able to alter their 
eſtate; whereupon their fins loſe their full 
effect, and become valy lates, and infirtni- 
ries. 

For tr to this; it is not neceſſury here, 
either to aſſert or to deny the perpetuity 
and unalterable tenour of a regenerate man's 
eſtate: but this T affirm, that to take the na- 
ture of his actions merely from tlie condi- 
tion of his perſon, is und abſurd ; for that 
can only infer the n of his fins upon 
another Revit but Fare a fin changes no- 
thing of its nature by this, that in one man 
it is 1s ardoned, in another not. 

is indeed has been engerly aſſerted by 
Pie and in this aſſertion they laid: a foun- 
dation for all licentiouſneſs: for, according 
to the tenour of their doftrine;' it Was 10 
for them, firſt to put on à bold front, and to 
perſuade themſelves and others, that they 
were of the number of the cohverted. and 
the regenerate; and then, * whatſoever fins 
whre afterwards EY by them, funk to 
a wonderful low 6 r of gale, as being 
chargeable with no what ariſes 
from infirmity. In tho ſtrenpth of this do- 
Arine, ' ſome would hold David's . 
NN | | 4 
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and adultery to have been only ſins of infir- 
mity; though each of them complicated, and 
made up of ſo many ſeveral baſe 508 and ri- 
5 Lich ſuch deliberate contrivances, that 
hard to commit, or indeed to e 

fins on blacker hue. _ 

But, for a fuller vindication of the truth, 
I ſhall, even upon the ſuppoſition and grant 
of this principle, that a- regenerate perſon 
never ſo loſes his ground by any fin, as to be 
cut off from his intereſt in the favour. of. 
God, and his title to heaven; 1 ſhall, I ſay, 
yet ſhow the falſeneſs and unreaſonableneſs 
of the doctrine perverſely built upon it; and 
that by theſe following argument 
1ę, Firſt: Whereas it is ſaid, that perſons 
regenerate ſin not with ſuch a: plenary and 
entire conſent of will, as others; for which 
cauſe their fin loſes many deprees of its ma- 
lignity. I demand, whether by this 1 
derſtand not (as in all reaſon they muſt) that 
ſuch perſons find in their conſcirnee a greater 
reluctancy to be brought to the commiſſion 
of ſin than others; and if ſo, What is their 
excuſe but an higher aggravation of their ſin? 
that it is committed more againſt the light 
andi dictates of conſtience ſtruggling and con- 
tending againſt it, chen the rn . L008 
wholly unſanaified.. . Tt i | 

2. But in — place, demand ns- 
ther, whether this eſtate of regeneration does 
not, + accomfiog to their own ſuppoſition, * | 

SS” | the 
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the perſons ſo qualified to the privilege of be- 
ing the ſons of God? And if ſo, I would 
fain know, whether the unworthy behaviour 
of a ſon is not of a more provoking nature 
than the ſame deportment from a ſtranger? 
A ſon is capable more of preſuming upon 
his father than a ſlave or ſervant upon his 
maſter; for one offends only againſt autho- 
rity, the other againſt authority mixed with 
love, and endeared with the neareſt rela- 
tion. I conclude therefore, that this is ſo far 
from degrading a ſin to the ſmallneſs of an 
infirmity, that it ſtamps it ten times a greater 
preſumption than it would be, if committed 
another perſon, 1 Oo! 
3. and laſtly, If the fins of perſons rege- 
nerate muſt” all paſs for infirmities, then 
how comes David here (who furely was not 
the laſt or meaneſt of this number) to pray 
ſo earneſtly to be kept from fins of pre- 
ſumption ? If the nature of his condition 
ſecured him from all poſſibility of falling in- 
to them, where was the danger? And if 
no danger, where was the neceſſity of pray- 
ing to be reſcued from an impoſſibility? 
But it ſeems David ſteered his actions by a 
different divinity, and looked upon this as 
the moſt dangerous preſumption of all, to 
call ſins of preſumption ſins of infirmity. 
And thus much in anſwer to the firſt. opi- 
nion. by i 43 JISID) SUL IOW 
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3. Some derive the nature. of {fins of in- 


fomity from the matter gf them.z as that 
they are committed; only in Zbought or de- 
fire, or ſometimes in word; but Paſs 906 in- 
to outward and graſs aftio " +1 

But this-alſo — Kale and pernicious, 
and direct opens 4 gate to the encourage- 
ment of the vileſt impieties. For though 
it muſt be granted, that our. thoughts and de- 
ſires, and ſometimes gur words, are leſs un- 
der command than our gutward actions; yet 
to afſiem therefore, that whatſoever is ſin- 
fully -tranſaQed in theſe, muſt pre ſently he 

but an infirmity, 3 15 ee 3 

And for anſwer to it, ani onda 

1. Firſt; that there is no at 8 by 
the ſoul of man, that either is or ever was 
under che power and command ol man's 
will, but is capable of receiving all the poi- 
ſon and Built, that the will (which is ele 
the fountain of all ſin) is able to infuſe intp 
it; and conſequently of being a ſin of pre- 
ſumption. | But now, both cboughts, 3097 ds, 
ind defires are controulable by the will, 
which is able to make the ſoy) ceaſe think- 
ing and deſitjog of any particular thing by 
diverting and applying it to other objects, 
And if the will hes now loſt-ſome of the ab- 


ſoluteneſs of its primitive ame, yet 


when we come to ſtate the morality of ac 


* wo we to confider ae power it het na- 
urally 


1 in man's et ned has ſince 


-loſt by its own fault; but ſands therefore no 
leſs accountable for it n than * it were 


not loſt,” 


2, But ſecondly, let 1 05 aur the voice of 


Sd in the Scriptures concerning this matter. 


There, I am ſure, are loud complaints of 
the fins of mens thoughts; Eſa. Iv. 7." Let 
the unrigbteous man forſake bis thoughts, ſays 
God; and Jeremy iv. 14. How long | ſhall 
vain tbougbis lodge within'thee ? And in Mat. 
xv. 19. From the heart, ſays our Saviour, 
| proceed evil thoughts, murders, and adulte. 
ries, We ſee here evil thoughts put into the 


ſame catalogue with murders and adulteries; 


and theſe ſurely are not fins of infirmity. But 
above all, take that place in Ack viii. 22. 
| where-$t. Peter bids Simon Magus pray t» 
God, if peradventure the thong br of bis heart 
might be forgiven him, © 

And then for deſires; we kbow that i in 
God's account they ſtand for actions. In 
Matt. v. 28. Chriſt calls the unlawful defire 
of a woman adultery. . And God ſtill com- 
Plained of his people, that their heart wen! 
after idols; and in Pſalm 1xxviii. 8. it is 

faid of them, That they RAIL God in their 

beart. © 
Baut that evil defires carry ſo high a guilt 


with them, is no leſs evident from mere rea- 


ſon: for if the evil of the thoughts lies un- 


der io great. a condemnation before God, por 
0 
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of the deſires muſt needs lie under a greater; 


foraſmuch as deſire is a further ſtep and ad- 
vance of the ſoul into ſin; and is indeed the 
very pulſe of the ſoul naturally ſhowing the 
temper and inclination of it. 
And ſo much for the ſecond opinion. 
zaͤly, and laſtly, the difference of a ſin of 
preſumption and of infirmity may be drawn, 
from the principle immediately producing 
the action; as namely, that the will is car- 
ried to the one by malice, to the other by 
inadvertency. And this is that, that reaſon 
will force us to pitch upon, For there is no 
doubt, but an evil choice (the thing here 
meant by malice) is that which greatens the 
impiety and guilt of an action into the na- 
ture of preſumption; which action, done 
out of a ſudden incogitancy, might paſs for 
but a weakneſs, and ſo ſtand rated at a much 
lower pitch of guilt. _ lh 
Certain it is therefore, that malice is that 
that conſtitutes the nature of preſumption, 
and inadyertency that makes a ſin to be 
but an infirmity. But then, to draw this 
down @ thefi ad hypothefin, and to determine 
the bounds of each, by ſhowing exactly 
where malice ceaſes, and where a faultleſs in- 
advertency begins; this, I confeſs, is moſt. 
difficult, and, perhaps, by any one common, 
rule, conſtantly and univerſally appliable to 
every particular action, not to be effected. 4 
FS 
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But, for our better conduct in a — * 
portance, 1 ſhall ſhew firſt 
ly, what is not a fin of infirmity, 200 
har pyſt i veiy is. © 
N or the negative. part, we are to obs 
1. "That whenſpever a man venture, * 
defigns to commit a fin u — 
that he judges it a fin of infirmity ; wn: 
by fuch "antecedent thought and 
forehand, is changed from a fin of mme 
into a fin of preſumption. For though an 
infirmity be comparatively but a little fin, yet 
it is far from an infirmity to account any /in 
little, and much more upon that ground to 
commit it. Men are apt to ſay, (in their 
hearts at leaſt) that ſuch or ſuch a thing is 
no great matter; and therefore, ſurely, they 
not ſo much ſcruple the doing of it: 
but ſuch muſt know, that this a a cur- 
fd undervaluing of the evil of fin, and 2 
defire to take any advantage to commit it; 
than which there cannot be a greater proof 
of a corrupt, rotten, and unſanctified heart. 
2. That fin, though in itſelf never ſo ſmall, 
that a man after the committing of it, is defi- 
rous to excuſe or extenuate, by charging it 
upon ſarpriſe, paſſion, weakneſs, company, 
or the like, does by ſach excuſe ceaſe to be 


Is an infirmity : for when a man comes to de- 


fend his fin; it ſhews that he has an hearty 
kindneſs for it, and diſlikes nothing in it = 


/ 
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the conſequent danger; than which temper 
of mind few actual fins are more Toathlome 
* provoking in the fight of God. 

But in the next place, — 
tives, and to ſhow poſitively, what a ſin of 
infirmity is: I conceive it may not unfitly 
be defined a ſin committed but of e fad- 
den inadvertency, that inadvertency not be- 
ing direQly cauſed by any deliberate in im- 
mediately going before it. The rewfon of 
this has been given already, viz. that the con- 
ſequent actions follow the guilt and nature of 
the antecedent action that cauſed them. But 
for the better clearing of the thing diſcourſed 
of to our apprehenſions, that I may alſo give 
an inſtance of this kind of fin; I ſuppoſe, 
when a man, being ſuddenly urged and pro- 
voked vehemently, conceives an angry thought. 
or utters an haſty word, that that thought 
and. that word may be reckoned for infirmi- 
ties. And ws an unlawful defire ſudden- 
ly ſtrikes the mind, but a man's heart im- 
mediately ſmites him for it, ſo that he pre- 
ſently checks that deſire, this alfo, I con- 
ceive, may be reputed a fin of infirmity. 
But God knows, few ſins paſs from us thus. 
Sin is ſcarce ever acted by us, but with the 
full force and power of all our faculties. 
And it is ſeldom that we do any thing faint- 
ly, when it is to diſhonour God, or to ruin 
en ä . 
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And thus I have finiſhed the firſt branch 
of the firſt general head; which was to ſhew 
<vhat it was in general to preſume, and 
' wherein the nature of a preſumptuaus fin did 


Now to God the Father, God the Son, and 
Gad the Holy Ghoſt, be aſcribed all bo- 
nour, might, majeſty and dominion, now 
and for ever. Amen, 
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Ps ALM xix. 13. 2d part. 


Keep back thy ſervant alſo from pre- 
e. ſons. 


to aſſign ſome of the moſt notable 
kinds of preſumptuous fins. "pF 
Concerning which, I ſhall premiſe this in 

general. That there is no ſin commitable by 
man, as to the kind of it, but by circum- 
ſtances is capable of being made a fin of pre- 
ſumption. Upon which account it would be 
infinite to ſet down all the ſeveral kinds, and 


II, 1 Come nö to the nd which is 


therefore I ſhall only inſiſt upon ſome f 


the greateſt remark for their malignity, and 
fach as it moſt concerns the ſouls of men to 
be cdehr and ſecure from. 0-0 
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216 SERMON XI. 
For a man to ſin upon hopes, or confidence 
of pardon or mercy, I cannot reckon as a 
particular kind of preſumptuous ſin; this be- 
ing the general nature of mption run- 
ning through all the reſpective kinds and 
ſpecies of it. For he that preſumes to offend, 
promiſes himſelf pardon; from God's mercy, 
without any watrant from God's word, 

The particular kinds therefore of preſump- 
tuous fin, that I ſhall cull out and inſiſt _ 
are theſe that-follow : 

1. The firſt is to fin againſt the goodneſs 
of God, manifeſting itſelf to a man in great 
proſperity. 'Every beam of God's favour to 
a finner in theſe butward enjoyments, is a 
call to repentance upon the ſtock of i Inge- 
Ba. And the apoſile's expoſtulation in 

om. ii. 4. lies full againſt the neglecter of it, 
Deſpiſeſt ys the riches of bis goodneſi; and 
ferbearance, and long ſuffering, not knowing 
that the goodrieſs of God leadeth thee to re- 
pentance 4 Every 8 of air that the fin- 
ner takes in, is a reſpite given him by mercy 
from ſin-revenging juſtice. Every morſel he 
eats, and every drop that he drinks, is an 
alms, and a 3 ang. a repaſt, that be 
has no claim to. 

But when mercy ſhall riſe higher, and from 
the benefit of a bare ſubſiſtence, ſerve his con- 
venience, and, what is more, his abundance; 
when providence ſhall make his encreaſe big- 
ger than his barns, { and his incomes i i of 

| ral 
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braid the trartowneſs of His coffers ; when it 
ſhall add a'luftre to his perſon, and at the 
ſame * and advance his family; 
when it ſhall appoint angels for his guardians 
atid, in 4 word, ſet an hedge about all that 
he has: For ſuch a one to riſe up and ſpurn 
againſt His maker, to make all his plenty and 
gfeatneſ, the drudge of his luxury and am- 
pleion; ſo chat his fins ſhall outvie his ſub» 
ſtance, and the very effects of metey be made 
the weapons of utitighteouſneſs ; for him 
therefore to ſin becauſe he is great, and rich, 
and powerful, that is, becauſe providence has 
by all this obliped him hot to fin * ls not this 
the Height of ingratitude, as Ifigratitude is 
the height of baſeneſs? e PT 
Samũel upbraided David for his two-great 
fins, by recounting what God had done for 
Bim, and how opeti-handed providence had 
been to him, in heapitig upon him all ex- 
ternal bleſſings, even to the anticipation and 
excxeding of b the 
prophet, in the name of God, 2 Sam. xii. 8. 
I bad given thee ſurb and ſucb things. And 
ceftaitily theſe things ate mercies: thoſe, I 
am ſure, that enjoy them, would confeſs them 


ſo in the want of them. For let ſuch a one 
reflect upoh the thouſands, and the ten thou- 
ſands of calamitous perſons round about him, 
and tell me à reaſon why he ſhould ſtand ex- 
empted from the ſame lot; why providence . 
ſhould be fo fond of him, as to 9 
| » _ ſwim 


is defires. Behold, ſays the 
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ſwim in pleaſure, while others are ſinking. 
under their es? Wh he Hoes this 
man roaring under pain, that an 
ing under ſickneſs, another hawled to pile 
for poverty and debt, another ſtarving with 
cold and hunger, let him tell us what obli- 
gation he has laid upon God, that he ſhould 
be healthful in his perſon, floncithioe in his 
condition, full in his revenues, and fit down 
to a table, the very ſcraps of which were a 
feaſt for many perſons much more holy and 
virtuous than himſelf. 

But to go a little farther, while he is thus 
provided. for (as we have obſerved) not only 
as to convenience, but alſo. ſupplied as to 
affluence ; can he tell me, why he is all 
this time permitted to live, and to tread the 
earth? Why he is not in hell, roaring in 
the flames, and bemoaning himſelf in the 
regions. of the damned. Whether his fins 
have not long ſince deſerved it, and whether 
both the mercy and juſtice of God might 
not be glorified in his deſtruction: and whe- 
ther many whoſe ſins were fewer and ſmaller 
than. his, have not been cut off. from the 
earth in wrath, and diſpoſed of into that re- 
medileſs eſtate of torment. Can he aſcribe 
this reprieve to any thing but to mercy, to 
mere undeſerved mercy, that places the marks 
of its favour abſolutely ; n 
upon Aham. it N | 
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But now is there any groſs ſin, that ſuch - - 
a one can commit, that is not a direct de- 
fiance to the deſigns of this mercy? There is 


not any temporal bleſſing that a man enjoys, 
that ſhall not be reckoned upon his eternal 


account. That ſentence ſhall appear freſh - 
and fierce, againſt him, Son, thou received - 
thy good things. And it is not ſo much his 


having ſinned, that ſhall condemn him, as | 


his having ſinned in pomp, in plenty, and 
magnificence. His having ſinned againſt the 


bounties and endearments of providence; 


this: is that that ſhall rank him with thoſe 
leading ſinners, whoſe portion lies deeper in 
the bottomleſs. pit, than that of ordinary of- 
fenders. ; OR Ie 
2, A ſecond ſort of preſumptuous fins, are : - 
fins committed under God's judging: and 


 afflifting hand; than which. there cannot 
be a more open, and profeſſed declaring of an 
oppoſition to God; it being little ſhort of 


ſending a challenge to heaven. It is a ſtrik- 
ing of God, while God is ſtriking us; and 
ſo (as it were) a contention who ſhould have 


the laſt blow. For. a child to commit that 


fault under the rod, for which the rod is 
upon him, ſhews an incorrigible diſpoſition, 
and a malice too great to be chaſtiſed into 
amendment. | 


Whes dane Cod. Cad forth hives. far; 


and ſhoot this man with ſickneſs, another 
wirh poverty, and a third with ſhame, but 


to 
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to reclaim and to recover them? to embitter 
the ſweet morſels of ſenſuality to them, and 
to knock off their affections from ſinful plea- 
ſures? For God makes not the miſeries of 
men his recreation, it is no delight to him 
to hear the groans and the ſighs of a diſtreſſed 
perſon, It can be no diverſion to the chirur- 
geon to hear the ſhrieks, and the cries of hit 
whom he is cutting for the ſtone; but yet he 
goes on with his work, for he deſigus nothi 

but eaſe and cure to the perſon Whom he af- 


ſoft and 


God would make men better by ſoft 
perſuaſive means, he would draw them with 
the tords of a man, but when theſe prevail 
not, he is drove to the uſe of his whips and 
his ſcorpions : but if theſe prove ineffectual 
too, the man is too great a ſinner to be corre- 
Qed, and conſequently to be ſaved, When a 
man comes three or four times out of God's 
furnace with his droſs about him, it is a ſign 
ol a reprobate and a caſt-away, God com- 

plains of the houſe of Iſrael, Exet. xii, 18. 
That they were roſs in the midſt of the fur- 
mace, When the fleſh is ſo proud, that it 
ſcorns all the powers of a corroſive, it is an 
argument that it is incurable, and fit for no- 
thing but to be cut off. God ſpeaks it with 
a certain pathos. and expoſtulation, and, as if 
he were even brought to a nonplus, Eſa. 
i. 5. Why fhould ye be firichen any more? 
ye will revolt ſtill more and more, Some are 

a | 2” of 
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ſo obſtinately bad and confirmed in their vice, 
that judgments and afflictions are but thrown 
away upon: them ; and God's ſhooting at 
them, is but like ſhooting at a mark, which 
reren but does not at 


all fee] it. 
n es thus e 


But fuch 
ate rendered infinitely more daring and pro- 
voking by the diſtreſy of their condition. God 
throws them upon the ground, and they, in- 
ſtead of being humbled, rage and rave, and 
throw the dirt in his face. This is properly 
a mans hardening himſelf againſt Gad. The 
Holy Ghoſt ſpeaking of a wicked prince of 
Judah, ſets forth the height of his wicked- 
neſs by this character, 2 Chron. xxviii. 22, [x 
the time ef bis diſtreſi did be treſpaſs, yet 
more againſt the Lord. This is that 
Abaz, What a brand does he give him? as 
if he had ſaid, this is that monſter of men, 
that ſpot of nature, that prodigy of 1 
It is the property of dogs to Marl under the 
whip, and to fly in the face of him that 
ſtrikes them, 
There is never an affliction that befalls any 
man; but it comes with this motto written 
upon it by the finger of God himſelf; Go fin 
no more, left ' @ worſe evil come unto thee, 
Has any man felt the hand of God, upon 
his body, his eſtate, ' or his family, or any 
concernment that is dear unto him? Why 
let him hear his voice alſo ; — 
ö | = 18 
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his counſelling voice, Sin 10 more ia a 
worſe evil happen unto tbee. Has God 
ſnatched away a man's child? God can 
ſnatch away his eſtate todo. Has God took 
away his eſtate? he can can take away his 
friends alſo. Has he bereaved him of his 
friends? he can likewiſe bereave him of his 
reputation. Has he blaſted his reputation? he 
can proceed to touch him in his health, and 
with the moſt miſerable of diſtempers to 
ſmite him with madneſs, phrenzy, and diſ- 
traction. And after all this, God has more 
ways to plague his rebel creature, than our 
poor ſhort apprehenſions can reach unto. 
But now for a man to fin againſt all this; 
to laugh at all theſe warning periods of hea- 
ven; What is it but a kind of waging war 
with God? Well may every. ſerious -perſon 
be ſtill putting up this prayer, Lord keep 
me from this kind of preſumption : for cer- 
tainly whereſoever it is, it places a man but 
a fingers breadth from deſtruction. 0 
3. A third fort of preſumption, is to com- 
mit a fin clearly diſcovered, and directly 
pointed at by the word of God, either written 
or preached, The word ſometimes meets the 
ſinner with that power and clearneſs, that his 
conſcience even forces him to cry out, and 
arraign himſelf ; This is my fin, and I am 
that finner that is preached againſt. He finds 
it not in the power of his invention, by any 


art or evaſion, to elude or ſhift off. the charge, 


it 
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it comes ſo home and cloſe to his condition. 
It is to his ſip, as a looking-glaſs to his face; 
it repreſents it in every ſhadow, lineament, 
and proportion: ſo that the preacher might 
de aven thought to have had a correſpondent 
in the man's breaſt, and to have held intelli- 
gence with his heart: he gives him ſo exact 
and particular an account of the ſeveral . 
methods, and actings of his ſin. f 
No for a man to turn his back upon all 
theſe bright diſcoveries of his fin, to commit 
it (as it were) with the word yet ſounding i in 
his ears, and full and quick in his memory; 
it is like a man's offending not only againſt a 
law;. but a law rubbed up, renewed, and ſet 
afreſh before mens _ by the King 8 procla- 
8 
It is but too aka to ſee ſome perſons, who, 
at church, feel their conſciences ſearched and 
lanced, and the word even laſhing their ſin 
over the face; yet preſently, like — af. 
ter the Philiſtines had been upon bim, to go 
out and ſhake themſelves a little, and forth- 
with become the very ſame men that they 
were before. They are as ready for their 
cups, for their rotten, obſcene, and profane 
diſcourſe, and, in a word, for all Dot 
lewdneſs: as if the preacher had not reproved 
their vice, but produced new arguments: to 
encourage it; and exhorted them to perſeyere 


2 in thoſe bleſſed paths in which they 


& k — | are 
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ere ſure to have the devil for their leader, ond 
their luſt for their companion. 
But the word of God will not ba 
and put off ſo: where it finds ho-reception, 
It will be ſure. to leave a guilt, and no man 
can deſpiſe it ſecurely: the more deatly:it 
informs, being rejected, the mort: hereely it 
| —— For ſurely we cannot imagine 
that the God of heaven is ſo cheap in 
his ad s to men's ſouls; as, 
His own expreſſions, d wart, to riſe 
and all the day long ro firetch forth bit bon, 
to the ſons of men, in ſetting out the nature 
and danger of ſin before them; only that 
they may have opportunity to ſhew how lit- 
tle theſe things change and move them; ho 
hardy and obſtinate yo — can be in 
faſt their vice (as it were) in ſpight af hea- 
ven, and maugre all the divine AG, 
threats, and admonitions. 
This is none of the a pre- 
aunption: for ſuppoſing that the ſinner has 
not ſhook aff the firſt af ſeli· pre · 
ſervation; while he ventures and 
confidently in a fin Je an po Ln 
geance the voice of God himſelf; hi 
N queſtion either his truth, that he 
will not, or 9 that he cannot, make 
good what he ſays, RA 2 
N ne 1 I 
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A fourth Sort of Preſuniption is to commita 
su agg in Paſſages of Providence, parti- 
cularly — and, as it were, lying croſs to 
the Cortanifſion of it. God is ſo mereiful to, 
and careful of ſome Men's Souls, that when his 
Words make no impreſſion, he is pleaſed, in a 
manner, to: put forth his Hand, ed, by: ſome 
Lind of Force, to withhold à Man from the pers 
petration of his intended Villainy, as by dats 
ing the Opportunities of ſinning with ſome u. 
look'd for Accident; ſo that the Thread 
Chain of all his fine Contrivances i is, oe the | 
preſent,” broke. 7 
It were init b os recount Parnicolars 3 r * 
Man may collect enough from his own Obſer- 
vation. The Drunkard's merry Meetings are put 
off and /deſeated by the interpoſal of emergent 
unexpected Buſineſs; The Deſigns. of the re- 
vengeful Perſon; by the intervention of Com- 
pany, perhaps by Sickneſs, or ſome other Miſ- 
fortune diſabling him for the Execution of his ma- 
licious Purpoſes: Nay; and fometimes the Fru- 
tration and Diſappointment ſhall be fo repeated, 
and withal ſo ſtrange, that the Sinner's Conſei- 
ence, cannot but tell him that the Finger of God 
is in the whole Affair, and that the "Airviahty 
himſelf witliſtands him: In which caſe; for him 
till. to hold on his wicked Deſign, and to look 
tor new Opportunities to bring it to Birth; to 
make. freſh attempts, and to try other courſes ; it 
e a Man * \ invincibly ſet woe 


9 
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ing God, : ing the Satisfaction of 
His Son Alen r Mountains of Qppoſition 
that Heaven has raiſed in his Way. 
Thus we fee nothing could withhold Pla- 
rauh and his Hoſt from following the 1fae/ites, 
for in the xiv. Exod. v. 24, 25 It is aid firſt, 
that Gad troubled them, then that He took of 
their Chariot-wheels, ſo that they drove heavily : 
And laſtly, ſuch a Terror ſeized them, that 
they cried out ler ur fer ende fre Ih ac 
for the Lord fighteth fur them againſt the gy) 
tian; yet nothing could recall Pharnab, till 
Moſes ſtretch'd out his Rod upon the Sea, and 
it returned and ſwallowed up him and his whole 
Army, ſo that _ ſunk like: Lead 1 in the 
mighty Waters. 

And then for Bulans, while Few we have 
in the xxii of Numb. his Heart was all that 
time upon the rich enticing offers of the King 
of Moab; yet how many rubs and repulſes did 
God caſt in his way, and with what difficulty 
did he go after the ways o 1 yet 
90 after them he did, and upon that ſcore 

ands recorded in — for as preſumptuous 
and reſolved a Sinner as any is McrRoned 1 in the 
facred Story. | 

Thoſe who break vronyht all this — 
and Hindrances that God bas laid between 
them, and the Gratification of their Vice, imi 

tate Bulaam's ra and may FEI to inheri 
wp Damnation. u ie 
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1 A fiſth Kind of reſummptuous Sins are, 
bY againſt the inward Checks and W. 
of Conſeience about the Evil of any Courſe! or 
Action. We may call them che Checks of 
Conſcience, I doubt not but that ſome- 
times they are che immediate Whiſpers of God's 
Spirit in the Soul; but it matters not much 
which they are, it coming all to one reſult; 
whether God ſpeaks immediately'by himſelf, 
or by his 1 reter, on ſo is the Conſcience 
uttering in the Name and Authori 
of God K. there are ſuch in ward cheeks 
and ſtartings of the Soul at the attempt of any 
great Sin is moſt certain, and I appeal to the 
Mind of every particular Perſon that hears me, 
whether he has not often found a ſtruggle 
within himſelf, and a kind of Fall hack =O 
the Sin that he has been about to engage | 
raiſing ſuch queſtions in his Heart as 
put to himſelf, how ſhall I do this great 4 
edneſs and Sin againſt God, and how ſhall I 
anſwer it at the laſt Day? and, What if 1 
ſhould die before I repented of it? and, May 
it not for all its preſent Promiſes of Pleaſure, 
be bitterneſs in the latter End? I know every 
one (now excepted) feels ſomething like this 
within himſelf : it is a thing of univerſal Ex- 
perience, and no Man can deny it. 
Now from whence, and forwhitt can all theſe 
Suggeſtions be ſent into the Heart? What is the 


_ that there is ſuch a kind'of thing within 
222 * 
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us, ready (as it were) to catch us by the Arm 
and to bid us hold our Hand when we are put- 
ting it forth to the Commiſſion of any Sin? 
| Surely they are the Spiritual Engines of God 
planted by him in the Soul to wield it this way 
and that way, to the Proſecution of virtuous, 
and from the purſuit of vicious Courſes: they 
are the Characters of every Man's Duty drawn 
and engraven upon his Heart; they are the Ex- 
poſitors and faithful Reporters of the Mind of 
God to a Man concerning the Quality of every 


Action that he is about to do. 


And to thwart and trample upon them is to 
preſume upon God to that degree that is call d 
a Reſiſting of bis Spirit. It is to extinguiſh the 
eternal Light: and to ſhut our Eyes that we 
may the more boldly leap down this diſmal 
Precipice into the Arms and Embraces of our 
Sin. However, ſuch Preſumers muſt learn, 


that he who now warns us from Sin in a 57 


Voice, when he comes to reprove and judge 
for Sin will do it in Thunder. And there is 
ncct one of theſe inward, gentle (and as they 
think) inconſiderable movings and endeavours 
of the Conſcience againſt Sin, but ſhall one 
day come into Account, and be reckon'd in the 
Catalogue of its Aggravations. . 
So that if we ſhould imagine a Sinner 12 
ing the Excuſe of his Sin before God, £ 
was puſh'd on to the Acting of it by i 


tous furious We within him, his 4 7 
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AﬀeRions, his Mouth would quickly be ſtop'c d 15 


and all his Plea cut off by this one demand: 
Whether he did not find another Princ „ 
within him, as much Proteſting againſt tha 
Sin, as jonately diſſwading and draw 
him off from it, painting the Evil of it before 
his Eyes, and laying the fad Conſequents of it 
home to his Heart. All this will and muſt be 

granted, and therefore he that Sins againſt 


cheſe inward Checks, Preſumes, and what i 10 yy 


more, he preſumes Tnexcu ably. 
6. A ſixth Sort of Preſum nous Sit are, 
Sins againſt that inward Taft, „and Come 


placency that Men have found in Th attempts 


to walk with God, and comply with the Pr 

of the Goſpel. The 8 are Sins a „ - 
Sight, theſe againſt the Taſt of God's (7 
For the Explication of which, we muſt: ob- 


ſerve, that ſome Perſons wrought up and 


warmed. by the Word into good Reſolutions, 
{et forth for Heaven, and intend with theni- 

ſelves a dereliction of the World, and a living 
up to thoſe. divine Rules of Piety taught and 
propoſed by the Saviour of the World, the 
great Inſtructor of Souls. Hereupon, by rea» 
ſon of the native Suitableneſs of thoſe excellent 


thingy LEI by. him to the generous Princi- 


K. Vertue, naturally planted in ey 
d; a Man, upon the leaſt comp liance wit 


them, finds a ſtrange — and 8a- | 


n ariſing from RR, much * 
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to all the Delights of Senſuality, this is 
e n e A634h v. 20. e 
Mrd with Joy: And it is ſaid of Herd in the 
vi Mark v. 20. that upon the Baptifts 8 
i did many things, and heard bim gladly : An 
thn bad red L. oven 1. He V. . 
that d of the heav x 

Now this 1 Rei an ioward Com: 
placency 'than I ſpoke and which 1 faid 
FE nk. For I doubtnot but 
ratifies Beginners in the Ways 
eren S0 diese and Tae of *y 

—— in vain to be ſoeught for any 
_ where elſe: They are tranſient Diſcoveries of 
— the very Glimpfes of Heaven, and and 

of an W £9. Bounty. OS 

And I doubt not alſo but many who have 
: bben admitted to a Participation and Experi- 
ence of theſe Priviledges, have yet, through the 
force: of Temptation, the Entanglements of 
the Fleſh, and the Deceitfulneſs of their own 
Hearts, deen ſo far turned aſide, as to have 
All theſe Im ns wern off their Minds, and 
in the iſſue prove wretched Apoſtates. For 
thieſe are not che peculiar Mercies of the Ele, 
wh are loved with an everlaſting Love, but 
Kindneſs of à lower Degree, God may drop 
ſueh Manna upon thoſe that mall never enter 
into Canaan; many, like Mbſet, may have a 
ann they" wall Sever en- 


Joy.” n M "Tt QOH ii 
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But this is that, that we diive at; that every 
and ſinful Backſliding after the Soul 
has been thus treated by God, s thereby enfla-- 
med to the Nature of a'great Unkindnefsand 
a vaſt Preſumption. For can a Man do f/ 
thing more henious than this? Aer God Ms: 
met him in his Prayers, embraced him in 8a- 
craments, and given him Hope of the Pardon 
of his Sins; after all this to turn Rebel? to 


hear the Baptiſt gladly, and within a while to 
behead him? Can there be's Jet and Fichi N 
Preſumption? He that only has 2 Cordial b 
him, RAC DOUG 0p e of it, dies without 


ſpits it out | again, dies without Pit. 
And let this be obſerved, That if dach der. 
ſons who; like Agrippa, were almoſt C 
and have been (as it were) in the Skirts and 
Out-courts of Heaven, chance to Apo 


nns 


finally and to periſh; the Conſideration of ches 


will make the Worm of Conſcience bite much 
more terribly, the ever Flame 8 
ten ae ch-rr ntly, 15 
gone to Hell, Ache compte Raw oF Sinning, 
wich fuch as never thought of any other God 
but their Reih, nor any Religion. beſide ber 
Senſuality. n 
” The Seventh and laſt Sort of prefathp-. 
tuous Sins that I ſhall mention, ch Retih 
ing to, and repeated Cor Mn of the ſame. 
_ which ſutely is the greateſt demonſtra- 
TOE. Q4 tion 
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tion of a bold, ſtiff, reſolved Sihner- that can 


Diu Flies are nee bold e e and c 


EE by 
Nei e a Beste! into the ame Sin, 


8 one, be pargonable. There is great 


5 that it may and is: the 
contrary Aſſertion being a Limitation of Mer- 
cy, where the Word ets no Limits to it: yet 
ſurely the Cale is dangerous, and thoſe two 

may be very wel conſiſtent, that a Dit- 
eaſe is curable,” and yet not one of. OF hundred 
ever cured of it. 7 (11s : 21 

7s if one of ſo many ga Ponbnptu- 
ouſly in this Nature, has been, by the ſingular 
Fc, of. OOF Ton, and in the End ſaved, 
mould think it would be but a mall Encou- 
ragement. to any, to preſume that he ſhall be 


2 ene pick d out of ſo great a Number. David 


ſumed upon the Goodneſs; and Juſtice. of 

d. broadly, and foulely enough in thoſe his 

two. great Sins; and ſo did Peter in denying his 

. But we read of no more Murders or 
Alters in Davin, or deytals..of Cbriſt in 

eter :- and God knows if there had, what 


8 2 haye been the Iſſue of ſack aPreſump- 


in either of n een 2642 wu 


This is a ſinnin gagsinſt tha ech] on Me- 
£5 of * Nature, a8 well * the Obligations of 


> Of | * 
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Gre. For: it is natural to all Men, nay, 


even to moſt brute Animals, to avoid that Thing 


or-Place; Where they have met with, ſome. no- 
table Miſchief or Diſaſter. There is a laſting; 
Horror of it imprinted upon the Spirits that Pee . 


ſently works and ſhews itſelf upon the Sight of 


the huttful Thing. Some Stomachs never can, 


abide a Liquor or Meat wonderfully grateful o 
them before, after they have had LG loath- pa 


ſome Phyſick — to them in it: Now 


chere can no Reaſon be aſſigned why, Men 


ſhould not- bor Bag affected og as to. Piri 


A Man commits A groſs Sin, and by it W 3 


a: great Breach: upon the Peace e of his Con- . 5, 


ſcience, loſes all preſent Senſe 8. Feeling of the 


Favour of God, and, perhaps, over and above, ; 


finds ſome outward kerce Expreſſions of his 
Wrath in the Diſcompoſure of his -worldly 
Affairs, ſo that both within and without, the 


Man is diſtemper'd and diſorder'd, add” ini: 
nitcly at .a.loſs how to_reſettle himſelf in bis 


former calm Condition. But at length, by Di- . 
vine Favour, he does regain his former Ground: 


and, perhaps, within a while, his former Sin ; 1 
alſo preſents itſelf to him with freſh Entice- = 


ments and little renewed Arts of Perſwaſion, 


What will the Man do now? will he let the old : 1 


ſtale Cheat ne w- dreſs d be acted over upon him 


the ſecond Time? will he venture the Loſs of 5 ; 


God's Favour once more? and try whether his 
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pardoning Mercy will hold out us long as he 
8 abuſe it? will he have his Con- 
Poem his Ears again, and break his Leg; 
becauſe once by: much ann got 
it Sett in the like Caſ ? 
dee ret Let him know that he i dr 
rigibl ſumptuous, crutsfies the Son 0 
6 , is a profeſs d deſpiſer of — 
ee ee that 
had fo fearfully maul'd and ſhatter d him; has 
(to ſay no more) put his Repentance, bis Re- 
covery, and Salvation, under a very great Im- 
e And thus much for the ſecond 
| ch of the firſt general Head, which was, 
to aſſign en moſt notable Kinds of 
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Lal they get the Dominion over me, 
n E Proſecution of theſe Words was ft 
_ diſpoſed under theſe two general Heads. 


1. To ew what theſe Preſumptuous Sin 
was. 


Coo TE, } = 4 
+ + 


1 To flies — Reaſon of this fo excellent 
and holy Perſon, the Pfalmiſt's, fo a 
Praying againſt chem. | 


The firſt of theſe I Es to be handled | 
under theſe three ee 


" 4 


1. To ſhew' what it was in 8 to pre- 
fume. 


2. To ther and aſſig n ſome. of che mat 
remarkable Kinds of 3 gt 8 


3: To propa e Nee n theſe 


Sr 118. 
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The two firſt of which being diſpatch'd, I 
proceed now to the third and laſt, 
The grand and general Remedy againſt pre- 
| ſumptuous Sins, ſurely muſt be to arm the Un- 
derſtanding, and to check the Exorbitance of 
the Will by Conſideration: for the Employ- 
ment of which, with matter in reference to 


the Sins we are treating of, theſe three Things 
IS offer themſelves to be conlidered. 


: Tet a Mao. 8 to fx i his Heart, 
a 1 Apprehenſion and Perſwaſion of the 
tranſcendent Evil of the Nature of Sin in ge- 
neral: Which is no leſs than a direct Affront 
to our Creator and Governor in a Breach of 
chat Law, that he values as a tranſcript; of his 
own Holineſs, and enforces by the Penalty of 
eternal Death threatened to the Violators and 
Tranſgreſſors of. the leaſt Iota of it. The 
Fand of Men's Apoſtacy from God, 
ſeems to be laid in the Undetvaluin Thoughts 
they have of Sin. It is but as a Mote in their 
Exe, not for any Trouble that it gives them, 
but for their Opinion of its Smallneſs. The 
eaſineſs of the Commiſſion of it, hides the mon- 
ſtrous greatneſs of the Provocation : and Men 
dan ſport away a Soul ſo quickly and ſo cally, 
that they can ſcarce be brought to ak them- 
ſelves any Poorer for the Loſs. 1 
Blut ſince it is difficult to view the Nature 
er a Thing immediately in itſelf, let- Men read 


- the 
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the Nature of Sin in the diſmal Hiſtory of the 
Effects and Conſequents of it. And for this, 
let them firſt ſee the Ruin of a whole Species, 


and the fall, not of Man only, but of Man- 
kind effected 


by it. Let them view Adam 


tumbled out of Paradife, embaſed in his Na- 


ture, and curſed in his Actions, with a perpe- 
tual Toil and Miſery entailed upon his adibend+ . 
ing Poſterity. Let them alſo ſee a Deluge 
breaking in upon the Earth, and the whole 
World lying under the deſtroying Element, 
and they ſhall find that it was Sin that open d 
the Sluices of Heaven, and break up the Foun- 
tains of the great Deep. Sin was the Thing 
that made God almoſt unravel the Works of 
an whole Creation, and deface the apr. om 
of his own Hand. 
He that ſhall read the ſeveral Captivities 
Bondages, Diſperſions, and Maſſacres of the 
| Iſraelites, reads ſo many Comments upon Sins, 
o many lively Deſcriptions of the deſtructive 
Force of a mighty Guilt, ' But he that would 
bring the Matter to a Compendium, and fee . 
all in One, let him ſee the only Son of God 
fetch'd out of the Boſom of his Father to bleed 


and ſuffer, and die upon the Croſs; that is, 


to die a vile, curſed ignominious Death. Let 
him ſee his very Father his Executioner, and 
preparing him a Cup full of the Dreggs of an 
infinite, flaming Fury, to be drunk off by him. 
And all. this, not for any perfonal Sin of his 


own, 


Y _ 
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own, but for the Sins of Others, took upon 
himſelf merely by Imputation: ſo that being 
found under this, neither the Dignity nor In- 
nocence of his Perſon, could ſecure it againſt 
Flouts, the Gaul and the. Vinegar, that our 
Sins had prepared and infuſed for him. 
And laſtly, To add a later, ſince there can 
be no greater Inſtance of the Malignity of Sin: 
when we ſhall have the Fabrick of this beauti- 
ful Frame of all Things, fixed and torn down 
about us, the Elements melting with fervent 
beat, and the Heavens paſſing away with a 
Noiſe; when the Univerſe ſhall be reduced to 
its firſt Principles, and Time ſhall be no more; 
when the Judgment ſhall be ſet and the Books 
opened, then we ſhall underſtand that it was 
' Sin that made all theſe Deſolations, that kind- 
led theſe Fires, and will be yet kindling much 
ET... ooo pug ot abr ed 
Now let a Sinner confider all theſe Paſſa- 
es, and when he has conſidered them, let 
um know that there is unſpeakably more Evil 
in Sin than in all theſe. For God can deſtroy 
and confound a World, but he cannot Sin: 
And Chriſi could ſubmit to all the Violences 
of W all the Loads of Contumely, but He 
who could do all this, could not be brought to 
/ (.. 
Nor is this to be wondered at; for as every 
Quality flows much more plentifully 85 the 
AE Cauſe, 


— 5 
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| Cauſe,/ than in the Effect: 80 Sin, that cauſes 
and Produces all theſe Evils, muſt needs con- T 


But. now after all this, the D Sinner 
muſt yet further conſider, That al ii 
he has, hitherto heard of, is but the Evil of 
Sin; conſidered barely as Sin; and then let him 
collect, that Preſum 5 _ the. very Poyſon 
and Gall of Sin itf gheit Degree of it, 
Sin then reigns and . in — Throne, when it 
is once advanced to the Nature of being pre- 
ſumptuous: So that Preſumption is a Sin (if 
it were poſſible) ſomething more than ** 
en 
1 2. Let a Man moſt ſeriouſly. ankles: ood 
reflect upon God's Juſtice. The Hands of Juſ- 
tice are not ſo tied up by Mercy, but that they 
are looſe enough upon thoſe who have no Title 
to Mercy: And ſuch the greateſt Part of the 
World are, who may poſſibly, by a redundant 
Bounty, enjey, but they cannot ciaim it; for, 
as God deals with Men upon a double Account, 8 
either of the Goſpel, or of the Law, the 
Tenour of the former 4 which is, That there 
is no condemnation to ſuch as are in Chriſt Jeſus; 
that-is, to ſuch-as believe and repent, and — 
new Creatures: and the Tenour and Voice of 
the Latter is, Curſed be every one that continueth 
not in all things written in the Law to do them; 
ſo theſe two Diſpenſations divide and  . | 
bend al Mankin 3 whereupon-thofe WhO are 


2 N not 


N 
$ 
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not under one, are certainly ranged ne 
other. Thoſe who have not by ſincere Repen- 
tance, and the Fruits of it, reached the Condi- 
tions of the Goſpel, are under the Taſh' and 
Dint of the Law. In the Execution of whoſe 
Sentence the Divine Juſtice reigns and ſhews it- 
ſelf, e deer is the-proper Scene of Mer- 


* "IF ; X. Ve * 
b » Cha A © of 


But NT while: a Sinner preſumes and fins 
confidently ; upon what grounds of C y. 
or indeed of rational Probability, can he con- 
clude himſelf to be within the Verge and Com- 
paſs of the ſecond Covenant? There is not a 
5 — eater and a 8 om of a 
erſon wholly eſtranged from ght to the 
evangelical Priviledges. For none 2 be en- 
titled to theſe but the Penitent; and can any 
Man evidence his Penitence by his Preſump- 
tion? His Sorrow for Sin by à reſolved Pro- 
greſs and Continuance in it? And if he can 
make out no Title here, let him conſider, and 
tremble under the Conſideration, that he lives 
every Minute obnoxious to the Arreſts of that 
fierce Attribute of God, his Juſtice: He is ab- 
ſolutely under the Power of the Law ; that 
Law that cries for Wrath __ Revenge 6 6p 
the Violaters of it. | 
So that, as Preſumptuous, 15 3 is the proper 
Object for Wrath and Juſtice to diſcharge it- 
ſelf upon. Mercy indeed wards off all theſe 
dreadiul Blows, but it does not this 3 
29 - 3 5 All 
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and Deni dee for all, but ſor thoſe only. 
who by certain Conditions are qualified for the 

2 Suhjects of Mercy, as others are of Ju- 
Where we may obſerve, that each of 
— Attributes confine their Working within 
their proper Object, and encroach not Upon the 
reſpective Bounds of each other. He that is a 
Veſſel of Mercy, is out of the reach of Juſtice; 
and, He whom the Law conſigns over to Juſtice, 
ſo long can have no Protection from Mercy. . 

The impartial Thought of which, ſurely, 
ſhould be ſufficient to diſabuſe the Confidence 
of the 3 ous and to rectify his wild, 
unlimited A preendons of that pardoning 
Grace, which ſpeaks Pardon to none while 

ejume upon -4* 
we 12 a 12 correct his preſumptuous Hu- | 
E by conſidering how much ſuch Offences 
would exaſperate even Men. Tis well if 
ſome Men can pardon once. But when they 
ſee that an Offender grows upon them, takes 
heart, and reiterates the Provocation over and 
over, there Patience is out of Breath, tires, and 
can hold out no longer. Peter thought, ac- 
cording to the Rate of the World's pardoning, 
that he extended Charity to a vaſt Compaſs, 
when he diſcourſed of pardoning his Brother 
ſeyen times. He thou zht that then ſurely the = 
I Ene were in watt Number 0 0 Fer- 
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' No Man of Spirit will endure that his Cle- 
mency ſhould proſtitute his Honour, to the 
faucy Invaſions of a bold and a growing Impu- 
dence. No Father, will endure that his Son 
ſhould abuſe his Goodneſs, as if it ſerved for 
nothing elſe but only to - ſuffer and forgive. 
And this is a Thing ſo known to Men, ſo im- 
planted in them by Nature, that ſuch as have 
not wholly ſhook off all Modeſty, dread the 
very ſight of a Man whom they have much 
preſumed upon: and tho' they fear no Puniſh- 
ment from him, yet they find thoſe rejolts 
from Humanity that deject their Countenance, 
and make them ſneak, and fly the Preſence of 
an affronted Perſon. 
Which being fo; has not every preſumptu- 
ous Sinner reaſon thus to ſchool and upbraid 
himſelf? Shall I fear to deal thus and thus 
with a Man, a ſinful Man like my ſelf? a 
Worm, a piece of living Dirt? one whoſc 
Breath and Life are in his Noſtrils? And ſhall 
I venture to paſs the ſame and greater Affronts 
upon the omnipotent Creator of the World N 
that can cruſh me to nothing, that can frown I ;. 
me into Hell, and even look me into end- en 
leſs Deſtruction? Shall I fear an Anger that 
laſts but a Moment, and can do but little while it 
laſts ? an Anger that is but as the ſpleen of a 
Waſp, a ſhort Pheſter and Huff of Paſſion : 
and ſhall I provoke ſuch a Diſpleaſure as the 
very Angels tremble at; a Diſpleaſure that for 
| Its 


its Duration is eternal, and for | its Weight: in- 
tolerable? 

Mien fee and ers AY that every Day, 
in the ordinary Paſſages of common Life, that 
might invincibly argue them into a better Be- 
haviour fowards their Maker. Could we but 
treat God as a King, as a Magiſtrate or a Ma- 
ſter; of all Sins, thoſe of Preſumption would 
be the feweſt. For in the Courts of Men Peo- 
ple ſeldom expect to be pardoned the ſecond 
Time. But as for God, his Mercy they ſay 
is infinite, and therefore they reſolve that their 
Rebellions ſhall be ſo too; ſince there is no 
exhauſting, no coming to the Bottom of an 
Infinite: and thus they preſume to be par- 
doned ſo often, that, in the Iſſue, ey fall 
ſhort of being pardoned . 

And thus much for the third and laſt Branch 
of the firſt general Head; which was to pre- 
ſeribe Remedies againſt Sins of Preſumption. 

2. I proceed now to the other general Head 
propoſed at firſt, for the Handling of the 
Words: Which is to ſhew the Reaſon of this 
holy and excellent Perſon's, the Pſalmiſt' „ lo 
earneſt praying againſt theſe Sins. | 

I ſuppoſe the Proſecution of the firſt Head, 
which was to declare to us, what pr: ſumptuous 
dins Were, might be Argument endugh to de- 
J clare to us the ſecond alſo, in ſhewing te 
Cauſe why the Pſalmiſt fo fervently pri 
dainſt them. He prays againſt them, as a- 
4 R 2 ad 
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gainſt ſo many Peſts; ſo many direful Cauſes 
of God's Wrath; o many devourers of Souls; 
and every Prayer made againſt ſuch things, 
carries its Reaſon too viſibly writ upon it, to 
be long enquired after, 
But yet for a mere ful and explicit diſcuſ- 
fion of the Point in Hand, I ſhall endeavour 
to give ſome more particular account of the 
Reaſons inducing this holy Perſon, with fo 
much Zeal,” to engage his Prayers againſt pre- 
ſumptuous. Sins. And I conceive the Principal 
of om may be brought under theſe two 
Heads. 
1. The Danger of falling into theſe Sins. = 

The fad Conſequences of them if fallen into. 

And firſt for the danger of falling into them, 
this appears in ſeyeral reſpects. 
I. In reſpect of the Nature of Man, which 
is generally apt to be confident; and to mea- 
ſure its Belief by its Deſires; ſtil preſaging the 
Beſt, flattering itſelf, and building broad Su- 
perſtructures upon narrow. Foundations, Few 
Men feel their Conditions ſo bad but they find 
room for Hope : and that which is Hope in 
ſome Caſes, will riſe into Arrogance and Pre- 
ſumption in others. 

Moſt Men are of a debopaiz, fang 
Jolly Diſpoſition, which never fails to 5 
thoſe Builders with Materials, who are apt to 
rear Caſtles in the Air: 80 that we may well 


avouch, that where PR has ſlain its Thou- 


— j 
7 


ads eee has flain is 6 ten Thou- 
For Deſpair ſeldom bende but in the elan 
choly Temper, That inclinces men to be 
thoughtful and ſuſpicious; or in ſuch Breaſts, 
as have been forced into a præternatural Me- 
e by converſing with unſkilful Spiri- 
tual Guides, of an indiſcreet Severity, and pitt- 
ning their Faith upon ill managed Diſcourſes 
about Prædeſtination. But theſe are but a verx 
ſmall Portion of Mankind, in Compariſon of 
the other: Theſe go in handfuls, the other in 
Herds, thronging into the broad Way, — 
Mirth and Confidence carry them, ho 
laughing, into Perdition. "Le this, 
be the firſt reaſon of the Danger of Mens l. 
ing into Preſumptuous Sins. | 
2. The ſecond Reaſon is from the Obje&t | 
of Preſumption, God's Mercy: Which, though 
I ſhew, was limited, and 85 as boundleſs and 
abſurd as ſome Men's Imaginations; yet, there 
is no doubt, but according to the preſent 
Oeconomy of God's Actings, the Exerciſe of 
it is of much more Latitude and Extent than 
the Exerciſe of his Juſtice, The Time of this 
Life is a Time of Mercy, and God delights ts 
make the mag hk it nn and _—_—_ 
trious. 
!  Hereupon Preſumptten es in, ab 43. 
vances it into Endleſs, and ational; and 


uſes it not only as 3 ä 
1 * 
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paſt Sins (the ſole proper Uſe of it) but as an 


antecedent Inducement to warrant Sin for the 
future. The Largeneſs of Mercy has made it 
apt to be abuſed by the Corruption of Man's 
Heart, which is ready to ſuck Poyſon out of 
the faireſt Flowers of God's Garden; and to 
make the moſt amiable of his Attributes, ſerve 
the Intereſt of its vileſt Affections. 

Let both Law and Goſpel denounce Death 
| againſt the Commiſſion of ſuch: or ſuch a Sin; 
and Preſumption ſhail interpoſe and tell the 
Sinner in the Devil's own Words, Thou ſhalt 
not ſurely die; and then Mercy ſhall be alledg- 
ed for a proof of this Aſſertion: That ſhall be 
brought for an Encouragement, that God in- 
tended only o Cure of Sin. 

3. Thirdly and laſtly. A Third PG of 
the Danger of falling into preſumptuous Sins, 
is from the Temper, who chiefly. buſies and 
concerns. himſelf to engage Men in this kind 
of. Sin. It is ſuid of David, concerning his 
Sin in Numbering the People, which put the 
Sword in the Hand of the Deſtroying Angel, 

to give his whole Kingdom ſuch a Blow, that 
Satan ſtocd up and provoked David. to number 
Iſrael. 1 Chron. 21. v. I. And of Judas it is 
' moſt particularly remark'd, in the 22 Luke, 
v. 2. that Satan entered into Judas: and ſo by 
a Kind of immediate Poſſeſſion, acted him to 
the Betraying of his Maſter, and for Ananias, 
who prevaricated about the Price of his An 
Aren ; an 
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and ſo endeavour d (as it were) to put a Trick 
upon the Spirit of Ged, the Apoſtle Peter 
tells him in the 5 Acts. v. 3. that it was Sa- 
tan that filled bis Heart to lie to the Holy Ghoſt, 
Nay, and in that notable Temptation in which 
he accoſted our Saviour himſelf, the Sin he 
drove at, was a high Preſumption, namely, 
that Chriſt ſhould caſt himſelf headlong from 
a Pinnacle of the Temple; becauſe God had 
charged his Angels to keep him in all bis Mays; 
that is, that he ſhould preſume to promiſe him- 
ſelf the Divine Protection in an Action wholly 
uncommanded, and conſequently unwarranted, 
becauſe God had engaged to ſecure and guard 
him in the commanded Inſtances of Duty and 
Obedience. E 
It is clear therefore, that the Devil lays a 
more than ordinary Streſs upon this; and if 
ſo, he will be ſure to imploy all his Engines 
to puſh his Deſign forward; for he knows 
that one great Sin does his Work -compendi- 
ouſly, and deſtroys at a Blow. He knows alſo, 
that his Deſign like a two-edged Sword, may 
chance to cut both Ways. For firſt he will 
make a Man preſume to commit a Sin, and 
then, if poſſible, he will make him a for 
having committed it. Wherefore, if all the 
Arts and. Stratagems of our mortal Enemy can 
endanger us, we are in danger of being en- 
tangled in this Sin: This fatal deſtructive Sin 
which is the very Maſter-piece of the Devil, 


"- — 
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and the Gate of Hell; and ntly have 
Cauſe, with bended Knees and bowed Hearts, 
Night and Day to invoke the "Almighty Al 
ſiſtances of Heaven for our Reſcue from 
that Sin; in the Commiſſion of which every 


Man ſo really proves the Murderer of his own 
Soul. 


And thus bad 5 the firſt Read of Da- 


vid's ſo earneſt praying againſt preſumptuous 
Sins, namely, the Danger of falling into them; 
as alſo the ſeveral Cauſes OM whence that 
Danger does ariſe. | 

I proceed now to the other Reaſon, which 
is the fad Conſequerces of theſe Sins if once fal- 


len into: Amongſt which, we may en 
theſe that follow. 


1. This kind of Sin is marvellouſly apt to 
grow and prevail upon him that gives "Way to 
it; which ill Conſequence of it, is deſervedly 
mentioned by me, in the firit Place, it being 
that great and only one that David mentions 
inſtead of all the reſt, keep (fays he) thy Servant 
from preſumptuous Sins, leaſt they get the Do- 


minion over me. Every Preſumption is properly 
an Encroachment, and all Encroachment carries 


in it {til} a further and a further Invaſion upon 
the Perſon encroached upon. It enters into the 
Soul, as a Gangreen does into the Body, which 

cads as well as infects, and, with a running 


ogreſs, carries a Venom and a Contagion 
over all the „ Preſumption never 


ſtops 


— . po oa 


-with a reſtleſs 
Odject, and theſe, at length, meet with ſome 
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ſtops in its firſt Attempt, - IF” Ceſar comes 
once to paſs Rubicon, he will be ſure to march 


farther on, even till he enters the very Bowels 


of Rome, and break open the Capitol itſelf. 
He that wards ſo far, as to wet and foul him- 


 felf, cares not how much he traſhes further. 


When che tanderneſs of the Soul is lo; 


and its firſt Aws of God and Religion broke 


dy a bold Sin, it grows venturous and ready 
to throw itſelf upon all Sorts of Outrages and 
Enormities. It does not demur and tremble 
as it uſed to do, when any thing groſs and 


foul was propoſed to it, but it cloſes with it 
readily, and ſteps undauntedly into that Stream 


that is like to carry it away, and ſwallow it op 
for ever. 


1 2 * wing encroaching Miſchief, per- 

faſtens but upon the Thoughts, and 
_ take the Liberty to ſettle upon ſome un- 
lawful baſe Thing, like flies upon a Carcaſs 
from theſe it advances a ſtep further, and ſeizes 
the Deſires, which preſently are carried out 
eagerneſs after the fame vile 


friendly Opportunity, by the help of winch 


they break forth into actual Commiſſion, 


which actual Commiſſion grows from one into 


many, and comes to be frequent and repeated, 
till it ſettles into a Cuſtom, | and fixes itſelf 
n _ _ ever ina Man's Behaviour. 


This 


ps 
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This is the Nature and Quality of Preſump- 
tion; much like what our Saviour ſays of the 
Muſtard Seed, which at firſt is the leaſt of all 
Seeds, but being grown up, is greater than all 
Herbs, ſo that the Birds of the Air lodge in 
the Branches of it. In like manner Preſump- 
tion firſt ſows itſelf in a Thought the leaſt” of 
all Sins for the matter of it, but from thence 
ſhooting up into a Cuſtom and an —— 
Practice, its grows mighty and wide, 
its Arms, and ſpreads out its Bran — for 
every unclean Bird, every ſinful Action and 
Abomination to come and lodge _ reſt 
u 

No Man can aſſign the Limits, che ne * 
ultra of Preſumption, where it will ſtay, and 
with what pitch of Villainy it will 4 
It is as unruly as Power, as boundleſs as Rebel- 
lion; and therefore, he that would preſerve 
Bis Conſcience, and the Peace of it, has cauſe 
to keep a perpetual guard upon his Heart, to 
to ſtave it off from a firſt Admiſicn. 

2. The ſecond ill Conſequence of preſump- 
tuous Sins, is, That of al! others they prove 
8 moſt difficult in their Cure, for as much 

as they take away that which is the proper 
Diſpoſition to it, Tenderneſs of Conſcience ; 
leaving the Heart fix'd and hardened, and nat 
eaſily capable of any healing Impreſſion. It is 

impoſſible for any Man to be brought off from 
_— but by the Senſe and Feeling of Sin: 
Which 
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Which Senſe, every Preſumption does by De- 
grees weaken and dull, and in the a utterly 
extinguiſh. . 
For I Bon before, That the proper effect 
of. ſuch Sins, was Cuſtom in Sinning; and 
with what difficulty that is removed we are 
told in the 13 Ferm. v. 23. Can the Athiopian 
change his Shin? or the Leopard his Spots? 
then may ye alſo do good that are accuſtomed to 
do evil. The Æthiopian's Blackneſs, and the 
| Leopard's Spots are natural to them, and there 
is no waſhing away Nature, no purging off the 
eſſential Properties of chings; and therefore 
this is mentioned as a Difficulty but one Remove N 
from an Impoſſibility. 1 . 
Cuſtom and frequency in Sin, x LEN a Fa- 
miliarity with it that produces an Affection to 
it, and ends in a reſolved Continuance in it. 
And as it is ſaid by the Apoſtle upon another 
occaſion, that: perfect Love caſts out Fear: So, 
where Cuſtom has faſtned a Man's love upon 
Sin, the Awe and the Dread of it Vaniſhes; 
and the Sinner can break a Precept under the 
very Eye of Sin revenging Juſtice, without 
trembling; without feeling any inward Wound 
or Blow upon his Heart: which is a Frame of 
Spirit, leaving a Man not far from a reprobate 
Mind and a ſeared Conſcience; a Diſeaſe that 
laughs at all the Ap plications. of. the Spiritual 
Phyſician, 3 v. 9. Me would bave hea- 
lad Babylon Jut ſhe f 15 — And the Truth 


e is, 
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is, He who comes recovered out of a Courſe of 
— — Sinning, has pluck'd his Foot 
out of a mortal Snare, a Deliverance never 
vouchſafed but to the Favourites of Mercy, 
ſupplying the Defect and Weakneſs of the 
Means by an invincible Grace. And we may 
NN ly, as of a Man 
riſing from a Swoon, and — ery neighbour- 
hoods of Death, that He is come to to bimfolf 
3. As Sins of Perſumption are more diff 
cultly cured, ſo they waſt the Conſcience infi- 
nitely more than any other Sins. As really as 
Blows, and Wounds, and Bruiſes weaken the 
Body, and by degrees diſpoſe it to its final 
diſſolution; ſo certainly do ſame Sins ſhake, 
and batter, and tear down the Conſtitution of 
the Soul. Guile upon the Conſcience, like Ruſt 
upon Iron, both defiles and conſumes it, by 
degrees gnawing and creeping into it ; as that 
does, till at length, it has eat out tne very 
heart and ſubſtancę of the Metal. The inward 
as well as the outward Man has his proper 
Health, Strength, and Soundneſs naturally be- 
g to him; and in proportion, has alſo 
his Dileaſes and Diſtemper, ariſing from an 
irregular Courſe of living. And every act of 
— is to Him, as a ſpiritual Debauch 
or Surfeit: Things that bring a — 
and cntail a future Decay upon Nature. 

Dauid was a ſufficient Example of this 
who complained in the 38 Pſalm, « that there 
21 | Was 
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was neither Soundneſs in his Fleſh; nor Rift in 


his Bones, by reaſon of his Sin: and that bis 
Wiunds even feſtred and grew noyſome becauſe 
of bis fookſhneſs; ſo that he became as a nan in 
whom there was no Strength, He loſt that vi- 
gorous athletick Habit of Soul which before 
made him eminent and mighty in the Ways 
of God, and now he began to droop and lan- 
iſh like a man that had drank a poiſonous 
Dru ght, that ever after waſted and conſumed 
his Seis ſo that in the 3th Pſalm and the 
laſt Verſe, he prays to God 7o ſpare him a little, 
that he might recover Strength, before he went 
hence and was ſeen no more, He that would 
ſee what deſperate ſtabs and gaſhes the guilt 
of preſumptuous Sinning gives the Conſcience, 
ſhould do well to acquaint himſelf with the 
Caſe of David, as he himſelf (dolefully 
enough) expreſſes it all along in his Pſalms; and 
if that — not Warn him of his Danger, he 
is like to learn it too late by the N Brun | 
tions of Smart and Experience, 
4. Fourthly and Laſtly. Theſe Sins hape 
been always followed by God with greater and 
fiercer Judgments than any others; and for this 
alſo we need go no further than David for an 
eminent Inſtance, and Demonſtration : For 
after thoſe two horrid Sins committed by- 
him, did not God raiſe up a Rebel againſt him, 
not only out of his own Houſe but alſo out 
of his own Loins? one that -defy'd him both 
13 | in 


in the Relation of a Father and of King, that 
trampled upon his Authority, and abuſed his 
Wives in the Face of all Hrael? Did not God 
alſo puniſh his Adultery with an infamous 
lewd Action in his F amily? his Son commit. 
ting Inceſt with his own Siſter ? and moreover 
che Sword was never to depart from his houſe : 
To all which may be added, the Ignominy, 
the Scoffs and Reproaches chat were in whole 
Vollies diſcharged at him from all Sides: hard 
Uſage for Majeſty and Sovereignty to be treated 
with: Vet by all this, God was pleaſed to give 
him ſome Taſte of the Poiſon of his Pre- 
ſumptions. 
And to proceed to other Indinges: Did not 
the Villainy and Lewdneſs of a few Benjamites, 
| ſet and reſolved upon their Sin againſt all Ad- 
monition, almoſt conſume and reap down an 
whole Tribe? Did not the Violence and Un- 
cleanneſs of Haphin and Pbinebas bring a diſ- 
aſter and a defeat upon the Armies of Iſrael? 
and withal perpetuate an hideous deſtructive 
Curſe upon their Father's Houſe ? did not the 
Apoſtacy and Ingratitude of Solomon againſt 
that God that made him ſhine like a Star of 
the firſt Magnitude amongſt all the neighbour- 
ing Princes, rend away ten Tribes from his | 
Son at once? : 
But above all, take that notable ne a” 
Manaſſes, whoſe Sins indeed were of that high 
Strain, that they ſeemed to ſurpaſs all thoſe 4 
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the Kings of Huel and Judab, that were either 
before or after Him; yet, notwithſtanding 
this, both he himſelf proved a Penitent, and 
a Comvert at the laſt; and as for his Son and 
Succeſſor Jab, he was as eminently tran- 
ſcendent for his Piety, as his Father had been 
for his Sin; and extended a Reformation every 
of? as large and wide as the former's Corrup- 
So that one would have imagined that 
Is had cleanſed the Land, and even attoned 
his. Father's Abominations : whereupon the 
Spirit of God gives him this bright and glori- 
| ous Character. 2 King. 23. ch. v. 25, 26. 
that like unto Yofiah there was no King before 
him that turned to the Lord with all his Heart, 
and with all his Soul, and with all his Might 
according to all the Law of Moſes, neither af- 
terwards aroſe any like unto him. And now 
what follows after all this? Why in the next 
verſe, Notwithſtanding this, the Lord turned 
not from the fierceneſs of his great Wrath, 
wherewich. bis Anger was kindled againſt Yudab 
becauſe of all the Provocations, that Manaſſes 
bad provoked him withal. .Fofiah's Goodneſs 
could not expiate Manaſſes Sin. The Son's 
penitential 'Tears could not waſh away the Fa- 
ther s Guilt. 

And now, for the Sinner dat we have hat 
| hitherto diſcourſing of; if all the former Conſide- 
rations will not move him, yet let him at leaſt ar- 
reſt his ER with this laſt, Perhaps the 


growing | 


n ld 
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growing, contagious Nature of his Sin moves 
him not; the difficult Cure of it peradventure 
prevails upon him as little: and it is like, that 
its — to to waſte, and harden, and debauch 
the Conſcience may make but ſmall I 

upon him; yet, ſhall: not the Effects of it, 
the Confuſion, the Diſaſter and the Curſe that 
it is big with, the Curſe that will deſcend like 
— 8 — and ſtrike like a Dart 
through his Liver; ſhall not all this terrify him 
into Caution and Prayer, into Reformation and 

Amendment? 

It is the Concernment of God: 8 Juſtice and 
his Honour, to meet and confound-an audaci- 
aus Sinner in his Courſe with ſome Remarkable 
Inſtance of his Vengeance. It is a Clearing of 
his Providence to the rational World. Men 
farely have Cauſe to pray againſt the Com- 
miſſion of that Sin, which if once committed, 
may leave a guilt that no Repentance can ſo 
wipe of as to diſcharge the Sinner wholly from 
all Puniſhment in this World. God, upon the 
Interceſſion of Moſes was ' reconciled to the 
Jraelites after their. making of the golden Calf; 
yet the Pardon was mingled with a bitter Al- 
by. 32 Exod. v. 34. Nevertheleſs (faith God) 
in the Day when I wifit I will viſit their Sin 
upen them. And it was an uſual” Saying of 
the Jew:fo Rabbies, that there was no Afflic- 
tion' or Judgment that ever befel the Children 


of 
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of ſhed but had an Ounce of the golden 
— Serene : 
And no Sinner can aſſure bimſelf — that, 


after all his Prayer, and Tears, and Humili- 


ment with God, as to his eternal Eſtate yet as 
to his Temporal ; the Anger of the ſame Jy 

may, for the Guilt of ſome groſs, preſum 
ous Sin ſtick. in his ſkirts, and never ceaſe. - 2 
purſue and dog him to his Grave, ſealing his 
_ Offence with 5 dreadful Sentence ! in Iſaii, 
c. 22. v. 14. Surely this Iniquity ſhall not be pur 
ged from you till you die. Which Sentence, as 
every Preſumption will deſerve, fo it is only 


in n e that Pronounces it to * 
vent. | | 
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2 * be rendered and ee, as is og 
due, all Praiſe, Might, Majefty and Do- 
minion, both now and N ever more. 


tations, . nay, and What is more, his Reconcile- » 
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SERMON. XIII 
PSALM exxxix. v. 3. 


Thou compaſſeſt. my path and my hi ng 
4 2 al my 


N this Pſalm David cache e 
himſelf with an holy Admiration of the 
xcellency of God's Knowledge, which is one 
of thoſe divine Perfections which we call At- 
tributes; all of which, though they are ſo 
many Expreſſions of God condeſcending to 
our Capacities, yet they are ſo exceeding glo- 
rious in themſelves, that when we ſtudy to 
ſearch them out, we muſt needs confute that 
they are Objects much fitter for our Admira- 
tion, than our Underſtanding. And one of 
the greateſt of theſe is- that which we arc 
now about, to wit, God's Knowledge. 

It is ſuch a Knowledge, as ſees and com- 
prehends all things, but is com ng op. by 
none; and the beſt of human 
ſo far from equalling of it, that it is en tr 
Ferſecticn to be able to expreſs it. But when 
we 


/ 
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When we have ſpent our Inventions and our 
ee gre 
1 E 45 tos won r 
, fince' our higheſt and moſt devout Expreſ- 
_ ſions of God, rather teſtify our reverential De- 
fires of honouring him; than at all expreſs his 
$I RAE 
W m 0 extent 
latitude of its Object, as it takes in all things 
Knowable. But here the Prophet conſiders it 
in a more reſtrained Senſe, as it is converſant 
about the ſecret and hidden Things of Man, 
and in this reſpect it is admitable. It was 
no ſmall Teſtimony of the Divinity of our Sa- 
viour's Knowledge, that be knew what was in 
man and netded not that any one fhould tell 
brim, i John v. 25. Certainly none can find out 
thoſe many windings and turnings, thoſe 
Ops: u he Magd dus the great 
cer, that fram'd them. From the iſt v. 
to the 17th, we have many rare, full and 
elegant Rxprefiions ſetting forth God's accurate 
diſcernment of the moſt hidden Contrivances 
of Men; who, by one caſt of his Eye, looks 
ed. the whole Scene of our Lives. Whe- 
ther riſing up, or, lying down; waking or 
e yea, before we think; 
yet unborn and encloſed in the Womb, he 
clearly ſees, and beholds us. The Words that 
I have red tt ey CO Pn 


taken, 
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taken, from -Soldiers - the Ways 
with an ambuſh, -or — Sud and Spies 
in every Corner, to diſcover the Enemy in His 
march; thou Compaſſeſt my pub: thou haſt, 
(as it were) thy _ over me, er 
1 go. By Path, is meant the outward A- 


ctions and Ca 2 his: ordinary Converſa- 
tion. By roles gniſied to us, the 
private and cloſe Acbbons of his Lise: Such as 
were attended only by Darkneſs and Solitude. 
In the Xxxvi Pfal. v. en b 8 
that he deviſeth miſthi bis bead, to 
note not = rp ence; but alſo 
his Secrecy in it: and God is bid to hide bis 
Children in the Secret of his Pavillion, So that 
"theſe Places of reſt and lying down; are deſigned 
for ſecreey and withdrawing. When a Man re- 
tires into his Chamber, he does, in a manner, 
for a while, ſhut himſelf out of the World. Ar d 
that this is the fine Senſe of that Expreſſion of 
lying down, appears from the next Words, Thou 
art acquainted with all my Ways, -where he 
collects in one Word, what he had before ſaid 
in two; or, it may come in by Way of en- 
trance and deduction, from the former. As 
it he ſhould ſay, Thou knoweſt what I do 
in my ordinary Converſe with Men, and alſo 
how I behave myſelf when I am retired from 
them, therefore on knoweſt al my Actions, 
ſince a Man's Actions may be reduced e 


5 -t0 bs public-or-privae epa. * 
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Expreſſion: of my. Ways is here meant the 
Total 27. Man's 3 before God, whe- 
er in Thoughts, Words, or Deeds, as is mani- 
feſt by comparing this with other Verſes, In 
the 2d verſe it is ſaid, Thou underſlande eft 
| thought. afar off,.. and in the 4th nr it 1s 25 
there is not a word in my mouth, but thou knoweſt 
it altos SUR And thus we ſee, that it was 
Da s ſcope to ſhow, that the moſt dark 
Ch of Men are expoſed to God's view, 
and this he does, by a diſtin enumeration of 
all the Particulars, on my dbrem- fitting 
and my up-rifing ; thou under ſtandeſt Pg 
thou compaſſeſt my path and my oils ee 
is not a word in my mouth but thou knowe s, 
thou haſt beſet one before and behind, t 
vereſt me in my mother s amb, and ſee = 
fulane being et inp aff lo: He mi ght have 
compriſed ort, as in — 55 ſuch 
like on, Lord there is nothing in the 
Life of Man ſo concealed, but it is open and 
manifeſt to thy diſcernment. But he choſe 
rather to dilate himſelf; becauſe a diſtinct and 
icular mention of each ſeveral Paſſage, 
ſhews not only God's bare Knowledge, but alſe 
his Obſervance of theſe Things. From hence, 
therefore, I ſhall gather this doctrinal oe 
vation, vis. 
That God knows, and takes fri od accu. 


rate Notice of the moſt ſecret ARS Paſ- 0 
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In the proſecution of this Doctrine 1 ka 5 

only prove it by ſome Reaſous, and ales 

make A ication, which I chiefly intend. 
The? he Reaſons ſhall he of gun Sorts. | 


I. Such as prove that Wir thac Gal 
knows the. nar ere Paſig of our Lives. 


. Such as * whence it I that he kl 


51 Notice of them. | 
I. Reaſon pr nine God ew delle 
the ſocret Paſſages Man's Life is, becauſe he 


rules and 2 78 Government is ſuch 
a Thing, as requires the higheſt and moſt per- 
 fe& Endowments of roſes. ws The very 
Wheel and WA even of human Government 
is Intelligence. a Man depriv'd of his 
Way! manage a Charicr through 'bye and dark 
with a ſteady Hand? Can God, that 

9 7 ths Rule of 0 Things in ſo conſtant 
and fix'd a Courfe, and yet not obſerve thoſe 
? Certainly he could not govern the 
World by his Power, unleſs he governed 

his Power by his Knowledge. In the i EA . 
and the 18th verſe, God's Providence in the 
Adminiſtration of all things here below, is ex- 
preſſed by a Wheel full of Eyes to ſignify God” 8 


quick-ſighted Knowledge * Government, 
and to expreſs alſo, that el Eyes were e always 
in motion, | 


The 
ww 
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The Spirit of God attributes the like Know- 
ledge to Chriſt in his Providential ruling the 
be ſeven Eyes, By the Stone is here meant 
Chriſt, . — gil Ko — 
ledge; is no e, | 

ä — Now there 
are three Ways by — governs the 
moſt ſecret Projects of Man, to all of which 
there is required a diſtinct Knowledge, 

T, He governs them by diſcovering of them: 
Now how is jt poſſible for any one to make 
that ered — which he does not 
know himſelf ; God prudently over- rules moſt 
Plots, by a ſeaſonable revealment of them, as 
the Sun "may be faid to-rule the Day, as it is 
in it by which he diſcorgee all T1 32 
Sigh v hings, 
be 7 v. 8 by d Herod's 

gn of killing making it known 
to Feb: God. made ine the 
In ions of the Men of Kela, in 
a delivering David to Saul, i Sam, v. 23, by 
reg 19" Dows, what they intended As 
gainſt him: Wherefore, it muſt needs follow, 
that ſince God makes hidden Things 
Men, they "aut of necſſey be ouch ore 
open and manifeſt to himſelf 

2. He governs the moſt ſecret Intentions, by | 
preventing of them, For aſſuredly, if God 
ould permit al th Sin tha Men coneive in 
| 4 eir 


w Zaccb. v. 9. Upon one Stone ſhall 
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their Thoughts to break forth into Action, the 
World would not be able to continue, by rea- 
ſon of the overflowing Sinfulneſs of Men. 
God does therefore prevent and hinder it, and 
as it were ſtifles it in the very Birth. Now to be 
able to prevent an Evil, argu es a clear Knowledge 
of its approach. How many ſeeret Villainies 
thought of and intended, ind. even ready for 
execution, have been turned. aſide, by God's 
interpoſing Providence. In the xx Gen. v, 6. 
| ED ſays of ie that be with-held him 
againſt n, uffered bim not to 
— Adultery, in lehne would 
have followed, had not God ſtept in between 
the Intentions and Commiſſion of it, and does 
not this argue God to be a ſtrict diſcerner of 
our moſt private Actions? Wiſely to prevent, 
is an act of the higheſt Prudence and Experi- 
ence: That Watchman muſt, have his Eyes 
2 that diſcerns an ae; ang while he 
8 yet afar off. abatm >; 
3. God governs: the nt Deſign. .of 
Men, by directing them to other Ends than 
for which they were intended. Man, may 
reſolve, but God often ſecretly, blows upon his 
Counſele, and ſcatters all his Reſolutions. In 
vain do the! Syrians take Counſel to invade 
Judab, when God ſays in the vii Ifaiah. v. 7. 
It ſhall not ſtand, hen ſhall it come to-paſs. 
If God can turn the Deſigns of Men which 
8 ſoever he * he cannot but alſo ſee 


and 
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and obſerve them to be able to divert a Rixer 
in the midſt of its moſt violent Courſe, from 
its native Channel, ſhews more than ordinary 
Skill. When a Sinner, in the full Career of 
his Intentions is ruſhing into Sin, like a Horſe 
into the Battle, then for God to Wind him to 

his own Purpoſes, it ſhews him to be of an 
infinite Wiſdom, and withal to have his Eye 
continually fixt upon that Man's Ways. Hoy) 
vately did Joſeph's Brethren carry on their 
lot againſt him, with an evil and malicious 
| — yet, God obſerves their treachery, and 
what they intended for his Miſery; God turns 
to be a miraculous Means of their own Preſer- 
vation, xlv Gen. v. 5. And thus did Judas plot 
in ſecret with the Rulers of the Jews to betray 
his Maſter; God ſees his Deſign, and withal, 
orders the moſt curſed Intention that ever was, 
to the beſt and moſt glorious End: Moſt ex- 
cellent therefore muſt the Knowledge of God 
be, that deſcribes the moſt hidden fintul Actions 


of Men, fo as to manage them contrary to 
their natural Tendency: The Sinner ſhoots 


the Arrow, but God takes the aim and directs | 


it to his own Marks. Let a Man fin as ſe- 

cretly as he can, yet he ſhall not be able to 
avoid God's Knowledge, nor to contradict his 
Will; I mean his efficacious and hidden Will; 

which, by a ſecret Influence, controls allA&tions, ; 
even the moſt wicked, to the Glory of Gd. 
From hence we may be aſſured, "that Gd is 


both 


— 
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eie to and obſervant of our moſt con- 
cealed Iniquities, fince he is able to ſee further 
into them, than the Sinner himſelf that com- 
mits them. And thus much concerning the 
firſt Reaſon, proving that God obſerves the moſt 
fecret Paſſages of our Lives becauſe he governs 
them, and that both by diſcovering, by pre- 
2 and by directing them to his own. 
II. Reaſon proving the ſame is, becauſe he 
gives Laws to regulate the moſt ſecret Paſſages 
of our Lives, and therefore he muſt needs 
know and obſerve them. Tis abſurd for any 
Governor to impoſe Laws upon Men in reſpect 
of thoſe Actions, which cannot come under 
his Knowledge, Hereupon all human Laws 
tend only to the Regulation of the outward 
Man, and proceeds no further. But God ex- 
tends his Law to the moſt ſecret Behaviour of 
Mien, even to the Thoughts. Hence our Savi- 
- our 1 ts the Luſt of the Heart, and the 
 firft Motions thereof to Uncleanneſs to be 
Adultery, v Mat. v. 28. Hence alſo the word 
or law [4 God is faid in the iv Hebr. v. 12. fe J 
guicł powerful, and a diſcourſer of the 
* and en of the hey 252 . the 
ii Hebr. v. 12. the Spirit of God commmands 
' them nat to entertain an evil heart of unbelief, 
nor fo math as in their defires to depart from the 
- living God. If God took no notice of ſecret 
Unbelief, if he did not know or regard all the 
8 Ants private 
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private Excurſions of the Mind to fin, it were 
vain and fruitleſs to limit them by a Law. But 
ſince he has ſet a Law even to theſe alſo ; ſince 


he does not only reſtrain our ſecret Actions, but 


even our Thoughts and Defires, we may very 


well collect that all theſe are in his view, that 


he evidently beholds and ſearches them out, 
and that his Knowledge is not ſhorter than his 
Commands. ag Ren 

III. The third Reaſon is, becauſe he will 


judge the moſt ſecret Paſſages of our Lives, 


therefore they are manifeſt to him. Know- 
ledge is fo requiſite to Judgment, that our 
earthly Judges cannot judge rightly in Matters 


that they do not know: Hence Job, to 
ſhew how uprightly he judged, ſaid that be 


ſearched out the Cauſe that he knew not, xx 1x Job, 
v. 16. implying that it was impoſſible for hi 
otherwiſe to award a righteous Sentence. Juſ- 


tice indeed is pictured blind, not becauſe it is 


to be without the Eye of Knowledge, but the 
Eye of Partiality. Now ſhall not that is 
the Judge of all the Earth do right ? ſhall he 
condemn. and puniſh Men for fiich Sins as he 
knows not whether they have committed or 
not? Certain it is, that he Judges Men for ſe- 
cret Sin, therefore it is alſo certain that he 
knows them. In the xi Eccleſ. v. 9. Solomon 
ſays of the voluptuous Man, that for the Wa 
his Heart, which are his ſecret and His 
hidden Ways, God will bring him to Judg- 


ment: 


. 


ä — utc none — 
— 


| IT 
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ment: And in the xii Eocleſ. v. 14. It is ſaid, 
that God ſhall bring every work into men 
with, every ſecret thing, whether it be god. or 
whether it be evil, and no wonder, ſince there 
is not ſo much as the leaſt riſing of the Heart 
to Sin but he views it; no circumſtance ſo in- 
conſiderable to our apprehenfions, but he pon- 
r it: he does, as it were, ſeyerely winuow 
very Action, and diſcerns that which is good 
in it, from that which is vile and ſinful. 2 
there are two Seaſons wherein God will judge 
Men for their ſecret Sins. Firſt, In this Life, 
wherein he often gives Sinners a foretaſte of 
what he intends to do in the future: And 
though he does reſerve the whole Weight of 
his Judgment till after Death, yet he frequently 
diſpenſes ſome Strokes of it, by way of Ear- 
neit before. Becauſe, not only Men's Deſires 
but alſo their Belief, is chiefly ſatisfied by things 
preſent ; wherefore, God ſometimes follows 
ſecret Sins with preſent Judgment. When Me/es 
declared the Law of God to 1ſrae, and withal 
denounced Puniſhments to the Diſobedient, 
he applies himſelf eſpecially to thoſe that were 
guilty of ſecret Diſobedience, and leaſt they 
ſhould rid themſelves of the Fear of thoſe Pu. 
| wn; ae by looking upon them as future and 
remote, he ſhews how dreadfully God intends 
to deal with ſuch Sinners even in this Life. 
xxix Deuter. v. 18, 19, 20, 21. Here we ſee 
Sin was . ſecret ſhut up in tlie Private Rea- 
ſonings 


* o 
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Mites and Debates of the Mind, but God 
fetches the Sinner out, and purges him, with 
1 temporal judgment; for as it appears 
om the foregoing Chapter, the Curſes here 
mentioned, were chiefly uch as touched Men in 
'their Life, their Eſtate, and outward Relations. 
Such is the irrational Atheiſm of moſt Men, 
that although they have no thought, and con- 
ſequently no fears of Hell, yet they accordin; ly 
. dread temporal Affliction. Like a Child \ 2d 
does not ſo much fear the Loſs of his Life, as 
the Loſs of his Apple. Let ſuch Men know, 
that it is very propable that by their ſecret Sins 
they may bring down the Curſe of God u 
themſelves in this World; and although 
Hell be compleated hereafter, they may tho 
it here. Whence is it that ſome Men are fo 
ſtrangely blaſted in their Parts, and Preferment, 
but from ſome hidden Sin that rots and de- 
ſtroys all: Whence is it that many large Eſtates 
do undiſcernedly ſhrivel away and come to 
nothing, but perhaps from the Guilt of ſome ſe- 
cret Extortion, Perjury, or the like, that lies 
freting and cating out the very Bowels of them. 
T do not ſpeak this univerſally, nor affirm that 
this is always the Cauſe of theſe Miſeries, but 
tis to be feared that it is very often ſo. 
2. The ſecond Seaſon wherein” God judges 
the ſecret Paſſages of our Sins, is at . Day 
of Judgment. In reſpect of Which our Savi- 
our ur ſays, that there 7s _ bid but ſhall be 
made 
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made manifeſt, xii Luke, v. 2. A Thief or a Mur- 
derer may carry on his Villainy undiſcloſed for 
many Years, but the Day of his Tryal will diſ- 
cover all: In the vii Dan. v. 10. It is faid, the 
Judgment was ſet and the Books were opened. By 
the Books is meant the Knowledge of God, in 
which all Things are kept as durably and diſ- 
tinctly as if they were regiſtered in a Bock. 
'Then God will open this Book of his Know- 
ledge, and read all thoſe hidden Paſſages that 
are writ in it in the audience of all the World. 
And this is one Reaſon why he permits fo 
many heinous Impieties to be. concealed here 
on Earth, — he intends to dignify that 
Day with the Revealment of them. 

And thus much concerning the firſt Sort of 
Reaſons, which prove, that it is ſo, that God 
knows and obſerves the ſecret Paſſages of our 
Lives. I proceed now to the ſecond Sort of 
Reaſons, that prove whence it is that. God thus 
knows them. Now. theſe Proofs are very diffe- 
rent: For the firſt proves, That God knows 
theſe things by way of connexion, that is, by 
thoſe Acts of God, which are always enjoyned 
with Knowledge, as his governing, giving 
Laws, and Judging: But now theſe latter Rea- 
ſons prove, that he obſerves all hidden Things 
I. And the firſt Reaſon ſhall be drawn from 
God's Omniſcience, or his Power of * 
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1 Things: from whence it follows, that no- 
thing can be hid from him; and this is that 
Light which no Man can keep os 1 0 

than he can in the opening hinder the Day 
- from ſhining upon him; it is a Light ſhining 
in every dark Place: As it has no obſcurity 
it lf, o it permits nothing elle to lye obſcure ; 
And that it is univerſal and infinite, appears 
from this, becauſe otherwiſe it would not bear 
a full Proportion to the reſt of God's Perfecti- 
ons. Now in reſpect of this, it is ſaid in the 
xv Prov. v. 3. Theeyes of the lord are in every 
place, beholding the evil and the good. And in 
the ſecond of the. Chron. xvi, 9. The eyes of 
the lord run to and fro throughout the whole 
earth. And in the xxviii Job, v. 4. It is faid 
of God, that he looketh to the Ends of the Earth, 
and ſeeth under the whole beavens. How vain 
therefore is the Thought of SE that at- 
tempt Sin confidence of Privacy, that 
do, 5 ig deep to hide their Counſel 
from the Lord. O that ſuch would but read, 
and conſider that Text in the iy Heb. v. 13. 
all Things. are naked and open before the Eyes 
$8 with whom we have to de: Now to 
behold a Thing as naked, implies the greateſt 
Evidence and Diſcovery. It is alſo faid, that 
ſecret things belong unto the Lord, xxix Deut. 
v. 29. Which, as alſo the forementioned Places, 
are only ſo many Expreſſions of God's in- 
finitely comprehenſive Knowledge, from hence 


there fore 
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therefore we may clearly deduce what we do 
mrend, If the Perfection of God's Nature 
ges him to know all things, he muſt alſo 
| PD. know all things, and Fir he actually 
diſcerns all things, he muſt alfo diſcern all ſe- 
cret things; an if he is acquainted with all 
Secrets, he muſt alſo behold and obſerve the 
ſecret Paſſages of our Lives, which of all other 
ſecret Thing are the moſt conſiderable. | 
2. The ſaid Reaſon may be drawn from 
God's intimate Preſence to the Nature and Be- 
ing of all Things, from whence is alſo inferred 
his Knowledge of them: For, fince there is 
no real Diſtinction between the: Being and 
Knowledge of God, but only in the Manner 
| * our Conceptions ; it nd that where he 
s preſent, in relpect of his Being, he muſt be 
alfo preſent in reſpect of his Knowledge. But 
now the Being of God is diffus'd through the 
whole and every of the Univerſe, as the 
Soul inſinuates itſelf into all the Members of 
the Body : not that God is thus preſent to all 
the World, by way of Identity with it (as ſome 
ofane Philoſphers have affirmed, who, in a 
feral Senſe, may be ſaid to have known no 
God but the World) But he is preſent * with it, 
by way of nearneſs and inward proximity to it, 
Without which, the Creature could not derive 
continual Influence from him for the uphold- 
ing of its Being, but muſt of Neceſlity fall 
back into its firſt Nothing. From this _— 
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fal "Pick ence of God, the Scripture often” proves 
the Univerſality of his Knowledge : in the 23d 
of Ferem. v. 24. God thus argues himſelf; Can 
any one hide. himſelf in ſecret places that I ſhall 
not ſee him, faith the Lord? Why! whence is 
it ſo impoſſible to avoid God's Sight? thai 
which follows proves it, Do not I fill Heaven | 
and Earth ?' faith the Lord. God's filling 
Heaven and Earth, that is, his being preſent 
every. where, proves alſo, that there Can be no 
Place hidden from him, but that he'likewiſe 
ſees every where. "David alſo in this cxxxix 
Pal. where the Text is, proves God's infinite 
Diſcernment of all Things, by the ſame Argu- 
ment. He had faid, that God compaſſed his 
paths and Fnows all bis ways, but what was the 
Reaſon, that convinced him of this? he ſets it 
down in the 7th and: 8th Verſes, whether "ſhall 
Lee from thy preſence ? if. I aſcend. up . into 
heaven thou art there; if I make my bed in bell 
behold tbou art there. He that always ſtands 
by us, muſt needs ſee and obſerve what we do; 
wherefore, if the Sinner would act his Sin out 
of God's Knowledge, let him firſt endeavour 
to go out of his Pelte, which he is no more 
able to do, than to go out of his own Being. And 
thus inch concernin the Reaſons proving the 
Point, 4 now proceed to Application, ace 
If it is thus certain, that God takes trig 
Notite öf the moſt ſecret Paſſages of our Lives; 
botlt beczufe he Wer Falte them, and preſcribes 
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Laws to them, and judges them; and alſo be- 
cauſe that his Omniſcience, and Omnipatence, 
then, in the firſt Place, it may afford. 
1. A Uſe of Conviction, to convince all pre- 
ſumptuous Sinners of the Atheiſm of their 
Hearts. I know the Proof of this Point that 
God ſees in ſecret, may ſeem to have been ſu- 
a ſince the general Vogue of the 
orld is ready, not only to meet but even to 
prevent us in their acknowledgment of God's 
all- ſeeing Eye: But if we look through Men's 
Profeſſions and trace their Lives, we ſhall find 
that they do not really believe any ſuch thing. 
For were we fully convinced that the juſt God 
that declares himſelf a moſt certain puniſher 
of Sin, did alſo moſt certainly know Sin, we 
ſhould not dare to commit it preſumptuouſly 
before him, Experience, the ſirongelt Argu- 
ment, ſhows us the contrary in the ordinary 
Paſſages of our Lives. A very child will for- 
bear to offend not only before his Father, but 
before ſuch an one from whom his Father may 
come to know it. The reaſon is, becauſe all 
preſervations, if real, do naturally engage a 
Man to Actions ſuitable to thoſe Preſervations. 
As for Example, Had you a thorough-perſwa- 
ſion upon your Heart that God ſaw you when 
you were attempting any vile Sin, the very 
Thought of this would beget ſuch a Reverence 
mf. de e eee 
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Fot we ſee. fuch Thoughts caft an awe u 
us, even in our deportment | before a 
Hence the Fool, that is the wicked is 
ſaid, to ſay in his Heart, That there is 1 God, 
becauſe he does act in his Life, as if he thought 
there was none. In like manner the preſum- 
ing Sinner may be ſaid to deny that God fees 
and: obſerves all his Actions, - becauſe he be- 
haves himſelf fo, as if he were really perſwaded 
that God did not obſerve them: Therefore 
whoſoever thou art, that art a preſumptuous 
Offender, ſetting afide all thy ſpurious Words, 
when thou doſt reſolve upon any Sin, thou 
doſt either believe that God ſees thee or that he 
does not. To believe he does not, is to deny him 
to be God: To believe he ſces thee and yet to 
commit the Sin, is to affront him to his Face; to 
bid open defiance to him, and to caſt that un- 
wiſely contempt upon him, that the moſt auda- 
eious and impudent Offender dares not offer to 
his earthly Magiſtrate ; wherefore if, from 
thy Heart, thou doft acknowledge God's all- 
ſeeing Eye, ceaſe from Sin; otherwiſe to any 
reaſonable Judgment thou doſt really deny it, 
and in ſpight of all thy fair Speeches art truly 
an Atheiſt. For Deeds always overbalance 
Words, and ight Practice ſpeaks thes 
Mind more plainly than the faireſt Profeſſion. - 
2d Ute. It ſpeaks Terror to all ſecret Sinners : 
God ſees and obſerves them in all their Secre- 
cies be ſpies out all cheir private Haunts, and 
8 their 
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their ſly recourſes to their beloved Sin. Let 
ſuch Men conſider how unwilling they would 
be that Men ſhould knew of their - concealed 
Villainies, of what they act by themſelves : 
ſurely they would rather forfeit their Lives and 
all that was near unto them, than their ſecret Sins 
ſhould be divulged, and then let them know 
that God ſees them, and that it was better that 
they were known to all the World, that they 
ſo „than to him. For he [ſees more filth 
in them, than one of the moſt diſcerning and 
carping Judgment, can find in the Faults of 
his Adverſary: and he does more deteſt them 
than the moſt holy and upright Man can do 
the moſt groſſeſt and notorious Sin. Let them 
alſo conſider that the greateſt ground of all 
their Sins, which is Secrecy, is by God's all- 
ſeeing Eye, taken away. For aſſuredly the 
confidence of Concealment, is the greateſt in- 
ducement for an Hypocrite to commit the 
vileſt Sins. Ixiv Pſalm. v. 3. They encourage 
themſelves in an evil matter, they ſay who ſhall 
fee them? And thus confidence of Secrecy gave 
them confidence in Sin. But certainly it is an 
ill Argument, becauſe Sinners do not ſee God, 
to conclude therefore, that God does not ſee 
them; like the fooliſh Bird hiding his Head in 
a hole, thinks himſelf ſecure from the View. 
of the Fowler, becauſe the Fowler is not in his 
View. O how miſerably are ſuch Sinners de- 
ceived in the vain Prop of a falſe Confidence: 
18" in 
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in the xc. Pſal. v. 8. Thou haſt ſet our iniqui- 
ties before thee, our ſecret fins in the light of 
thy: countenance. As God lifts up the Light 
of his Countenance upon the Godly, to refreſh 
and comfort them, ſo he does alſo upon ſe- 
cret Sinners to diſcover and to amaze them, 
It is ſaid of the ſecret Adulterers in the xxiv 
Job. v. 16, 17. They knew not the light, for 
the morning is to them as the ſhadow of. death, 
How then will they bear the Light -of God's 
Countenance, which will caſt the Shadow. of 
Death in their Faces in a much more dreadful 
manner: in the ſame Verſe, it is ſaid, i one 
know them, they are in the terrors of the ſha- 
dow. of death: but the All-ſeeing God knows 
them: O the Fear, the Shame, and Confu- 
ſion that is in the Mind of a diſcovered Sinner. 
And let ſuch an unclean Perſon know, that 
he had better act his Impurity in the Sight of 
his reverend Parents, and of a ſevere Magi- 
ſtrate, than under the obſerving Eye of a juſt | 
and holy God, before whom ſecret Sins are 
not ſecret, but open and revealed. Vet ſuch 
as ſecreet to Men we may rank into two Sorts, 
both of which God perfectly knows. . 

I. Such as are wholly tranſacted in the 
Mind, without the Service and Miniſtration of 
the Body, and theſe are—the. Sins of our 
Thoughts and Deſires, which are lock'd up 
from the Knowledge of Men or Angels. No 
Court of human „ pretends to judge 
3 oF 


- God has a more than 
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or puniſh the Thoughts, and Intentions : Bo 
are in a peculiar Manner reſerved for the Jur 
diction of the Court of Heaven, which alone 
is able to examine and find them out. Now 
there is no Act of Man ſo quick as his 
Thoughts: which, in this, reſembles the An- 
gelical Nature, chat they are ſwift and inviſi- 
ble. Let the groſs acting Sinner act as faſt as 
he can, yet the thinking Sinner, will have the 
ſtart and advantage of him, and Sin an hun- 
dred Thoughts — he ſhall perform one 
finful Action. O the infinite Multitudes of 
impure Thoughts in a polluted Mind, like 
ſwarms of Flies upon a Carcaſs, continually 
and ing in Corruption, Now 


ordinary reſpect to Men's 
Thoughts; hence God cries out of his People 


in the iv Jerem. v. 14. How long ſhall vain 
thoughts lodge within thee? The greateſt Wick- 
edneſs and that which is the moſt odious to 
Cod, is the Wickedneſs of the Heart, and 
this conſiſts in Pollution of the Thoughts and 

Defires, Nay, God does fo much hate the ſin- 
fulneſs of theſe, that ſometimes he expreſſes 
the whole work of Converſion by the Renova- 
tion and Change of the Thoughts, in the lv 
of Iſaiah, v. 7. Ler the wicked forſake his way 
and the — — man bis thoughts, and let 
him return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him. But was it God's Intentions 
only to reſtrain theſe, and in the mean time 


to 
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to give him Liberty in his ſinful Actions? No: 
but the forſaking of one, implies the leaving 


of the other; as the greater Duty includes 


the leſs: He that will not ſo much as indulge 
himſelf in an evil Thought, will much le 


venture upon the groſs Commiſſion of Sin. 


Now God oftentimes judges of the State and 


Condition of a Man from the Purity or Im- 


— of his Thoughts, and that upon theſe 
eaſons. | 
1. Becauſe the Sin of the Thoughts and 
Defires is moſt ſpiritual, and conſequently moſt 
oppoſite to the Nature of God: ſpiritual Wick- 
edneſs, is properly contrary to ſpiritual Holi- 


neſs, and it is that by vertue whereof Satan 
has ſtrongeſt Poſſeſſion of the Soul, as being 


that wherein moſt Men reſemble him, who 
being deſtitute of a Body is not capable of 
corporal fleſhly Sins: hence in the vi Epbeſ. 
v. 12. we have the vileneſs of his Nature ex- 
preſſed by ſpiritual Wickedneſs in heavenly Pla- 


ces. Now, as there is nothing almoſt ſo evi- 


dent in itſelf, as by the Advantage of Contra- 
ries, ſo we may ſee how odious ſpiritual Sin is 


to God, in that ſpiritual Duty is fo acceptable. 
| God does not ſo much command us to ſerve 
him, as to ſerve him in Spirit and Truth. In 


all religious Duties the Voice of God is, Sar 
give me thy Heart, To find a Sacrifice without 
an Heart, was always accounted a thing pro» 


fligious, To pring our Bodies to n, and 
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leave our Thoughts at home; this is moſt de- 
teſtable before God. To lift u our Eyes to 
Heaven in Prayer, and yet to Po our Deſires 
upon the Earth, O this his Soul hates. As 
God drew a reſemblance of himſelf upon the 
Whole Man, fo, in a more lively manner, he 
imprinted it on the Mind. Now one ſinful 
Thought is able to ſlur this Image of God 
upon the Soul: one corrupt Defire is able to 
diveſt the Soul of all its native Innocence and 
Purity. This certainly muſt be true, that that 
which tends to corrupt the beſt and moſt wor- 
thy Part of Man, muſt needs be the worſt, 
and greateſt Corruption. But all, even the 
Heathens will acknowledge, that a Man's 
Mind is his better part: and Scripture and 
Experience tell us, that evil Thoughts and De- 
ſires defile the Mind: therefore, we ſhould 
endeavour, in the firſt Place, the Sanification 
and Regulation of theſe. Moral Philoſophy 
tells us, that external Actions are not morally 
Good or Evil of themſelves, but by participa- 
tion of the Good and Evil that is in the Acts 
of the Will, by which they are commanded. 
12 0 are not angry with the Hand that ſtrikes 
us, but with the evil Intention that guided 
Fu Hand: nor with the Tongue that curſes 
us, but with the vile Diſpoſition of the Mind 
| that bid it curſe. God commanded David to 
cut off the Sin of Saul, in the it Sam. 21, v. 1. 
Ld he commanded Jeb to lay the 1 
| W 


* 
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of Ahab. The outward Action is here the 
fame: whence then was David's Action 
pleaſing to God, and Jebu's reputed Murder. 
1 Heſea. v. 4. But from the defence of their 
Thoughts and Intentions ? David did it with 
an intent to obey God, and Jehu en a De- 
ſign of private Revenge. Tis moſt juſt there- 
fore that God ſhould judge of the whole Man, 
by his Thoughts and Deſires, ſince from theſe 
are tlie Tſjues of Life and Deaths: 111 
2. He Judges a Man by theſe, becauſe his 
Actions and Practice may be over- ruled, but 
Thoughts and Deſires are the natural and ge- 
nuine Offspring of the Soul. Experience tells 
us, that we have not that Command and Do— 
minion over our Thoughts that we have over 
our Actions, they admit neither of Order nor 
Limitation, but are the continual inceſſant bub- 
ling up of Sin out of the Mind: For we may 
obſerve, that thoſe Acts that may immedi- 
ately reſult from the Faculty, without the inter- 
ceding Command of the Will, are ſcarcely con- 
troled by it. How will the unruly Imagi- 
nations of a vain Fancy, range and wander in 
ſpight of all the Dictates and Commands of 
Reaſon: There is nothing more eaſy or uſual 
than for one to counterfeit his Behaviour. A 
Man may cauſe, that nothing but Love and 
Kindneſs ſhall appear in his Actions, when in 
his Thoughts he breaths Cruelty and Murder. 
T he Hypocrite in the outward Part of the 


molt. 
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leave our Thoughts at home; this is moſt de- 


teſtable before God. To ft u our Eyes to 
Heaven in Prayer, and yet to 155 our Deſires 
upon the Earth, O this his Soul hates. As 
God drew a reſemblance of himſelf upon the 
Whole Man, fo, in a more lively manner, he 
imprinted it on the Mind. Now one ſinful 
Thought is able to ſlur this Image of God 
upon the Soul : one corrupt Deſire is able. to 
diveſt the Soul of all its native Innocence and 
Purity. This certainly muſt be true, that that 
which tends to corrupt the beſt and moſt wor- 
thy Part of Man, muſt needs be the worſt, 
and ęreateſt Corruption. But all, even the 
Heathens will acknowledge, that a Man's 
Mind is his better part: and Scripture and 
"Experience tell us, that evil Thoughts and De- 
fires defile the Mind : therefore, we. ſhould 
endeavour, in the firſt Place, the Sanctification 
and Regulation of theſe. Moral Philoſophy 
tells us, that external Actions are not morally 
Good or Evil of themſelves, but by participa- 
tion of the Good and Evil that is in the Acts 
of the Will, by which they are commanded. 
ble are not angry with the Hand, that ſtrikes 
us, but with the evil Intention that guided 
11 Hand: nor with the Tongue that curſes 
us, but with the vile Diſpoſition of the Mind 
that bid it curſe. God commanded David to 
cut off the Sin of Saul, in the ii Sam. 21, v. 1. 


. he commanded Jebu to ſlay the Re 
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of Abab. The outward Action is here the 
ſame: whence then was David's Action 
pleaſing to God, and Febu's reputed Murder. 
4 Heſea. v. 4. But from the defence of their 
Thoughts and Intentions ? David did it with 
an intent to obey. God, and Jebu with a De- 
ſign of private Revenge. Tis moſt juſt there- 
fore that God ſhould judge of the whole Man, 
by his Thoughts and Deſires, ſince from theſe 
are the Iſues of Life and Death. were 
2. He Judges a Man by theſe, becauſe his 
Actions and Practice may be over-ruled, but 
Thoughts and Deſires are the natural and ge- 
nuine Offspring of the Soul. Experience tells 
us, that we have not that Command and Do—-— 
minion over our Thoughts that we have over 
our Actions, they admit neither of Order nor 
Limitation, but are the continual inceſſant bub- 
ling up of Sin out of the Mind : For we may 
obſerve, that thoſe Acts that may. immedi- 
ately reſult from the Faculty, without the inter- 
ceding Command of the Will, are ſcarcely con- 
troled by it. How will the unruly Imagi- 
nations of a vain Fancy, range and wander in 
ſpight of all the Dictates and Commands of 
Reaſon : There is nothing more eaſy: or uſual 
than for one to counterfeit his Behaviour. A” 
Man may cauſe, that nothing but Love and 
Kindneſs ſhall appear in his Actions, when in 
his Thoughts he breaths Cruelty and Murder. 
The e in the outward Part of the 
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moſt holy Duty may make as fine and ſpeci- 
ous a Show as the beſt, when there is nothing 
but Sin _— . * his Heart. xxxiii Jere. 
1. ore thee as eople, and th 
6 t uber but they will ac % them ; 5 
with their mouth they ſhew much love but their 
beart goeth after their covetouſneſs. Here we 
ſee they had nothing ſo frequent in their Words 
and outward Services as the Worſhip of God, 
and nothing ſo remote from their Deſires. But 
now in the Thoughts there is no diſſimulation: 
what a Man is in theſe, that he is in truth and 
reality, the Smile is in its Thoughts, as in its 
retiring Room. Laying aſide the Garb and 
Dreſs, in which it appeared upon the Stage of 
the World. Nay, although a Man had a full 
rule over his Thoughts, yet they muſt needs be 
free from Diſſimulations, as not being capable 
of the Cauſes of it. That which makes Men 
diſſemble, is a Fear of and a Deſire to pleaſe 
the Eyes of Men: which we know cannot 
reach to the Thoughts. Tis therefore clear, 
that Sincerity does only refide, and conſequently 
is only to be found in theſe: Hence we may 
_ obſerve, that Chriſt, in all his replies to the 
ews and the Phariſees, did rather anſwer the 
inward Reaſonings and Thoughts of their 
Mind, than the Queſtions they did propoſe, 
In the xiv Ezek. v. 3, 4. we have Men ad- 
dreſſing themſelves to God in the greateſt Shew 
of Salvation that might be, yet he gy” 
| s | that 
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that he will not anfwer them according to 
thoſe. Pretences, but according to the Idols 
they had ſet up in their Hearts. A Man, 
reaſon of his Concernments and Intereſt in the 
World, what for fear of this Puniſhment and 
Hope of that Preferment, will caſt himſelf into 
ſuch a Mold, as he ſhall be really nothing lefs 
than what he does appear to be; his Words, 
e and outward Carriage ſhall bear no 
orreſpondence with his Intentions. The co- 
. Man, in his Mind, can lay heap upon 
heap; and what he cannot gain by his Endea- 
vours, he will make by his Thoughts. 
The ambitions Man will think, over all the 
Applauſes and Greatneſs of the World, and in 
Ws Cloſet of his Mind ere& to himieif the 
Idol of his own Excellencies, and fall down 
and worſhip it. The revengeful Perſon, though 
Fear will not let him act his Revenge, yet in 


his Thoughts he will ſtab and trample upon 


his Brother. The laſcivious Wretch, gn 
Shame will not let him execute his Sin, yet 
he will feed his corrupt Fancy with unclean 
Imaginations. In all theſe Paſſages Men being 
ſecure from the View of others, behave them- 

ſelves according to the free Genius and Incli- 
nation of their Nature. But God knows all 
theſe filent Workings: he knows them and 
abhors them: and that he does know them, he 
will make it appear at that Day when he ſhall 
alſo make others know them ; and when the 


Secrets 
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Secrets of all hearts ſhall be revealed. O what 
black Stories will be told at the Day of Judg- 
ment of Men's Thoughts? 

2. The ſaid Sort of ſecret Sins ie as are 
not only tranſacted in the Mind, but alſo by the 
Body, yet are covered and kept cloſe from the 
View of Men. Such was David's Sin in the 
Matter of Uriah. ii Sam. xii v. 12. God fays to 
him, thou did/t this thing ſecretly, Such was 
Cain's Murder of his Brother, Such. was the 
Theft of Achan ; there were no ſtanders by, con- 
ſcious to it, it was not done before ſpectators. 
Now certainly a Sinner ſhould thus argue, If I 
cannot hide my ſecret ſinful Thoughts and De- 
fires from God, how much leſs ſhall I be able to 
conceal my Actions be they ever fo private. 
When Satan, Secrecy, and Opportunity, all of 
them great Tempters, ſhall tempt you to ſin, | 
conſider that you have ſtill this Company with 
you, a Conſcience that will accuſe you, and a 
God that will judge you. And is there any 
Man fo irrational as to commit a Robbery in 
the Sight of his Accuſer ? to do a Felony before 
his Judge? What Reaſon will not ſuffer us to 
do before Men, ſhall not Reaſon and Religion 
keep us from committing before God ; Thou 
mayeſt wrong and defraud thy Neighbour in 
ſecret, Gen. 1v. v. 10. but the Stone ſhall cry out 
of the Wall, and the beam out of the timber ſhall 
accuſe thee. Thou mayeſt kill and murder, 


and none behold thee, but the Voice of thy Fay 
ther 
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eber s blood ſpall cry to God: from the ground that 
receives it. I may here ſpeak to the ſecret 
Sinner in the Words of an holy Author; Let 
him but find ſome corner where God may not 

ſee him, and then let him fin as he pleaſes. 
The Adulterer in the forementioned place of 
Job, is /aid to wait for the twilight : But here 
we find in this Plalm, that the darkneſs and 
light are both. alike to God. The drunkard will 
preſume to be 'drunk in the nigbt. i. Theſſ. 
c. v. ver. 7. but here we read that the dark- 
neſs bideth not from God, but the night ſhineth 
as the day. No Sins can be covered, but 
ſuch as God himſelf ſhall be pleaſed to cover 
within the Righteouſneſs of his own Son: 
He that can ſee in ſecret, and when thou 
ſhutteſt thy Door behold thee praying in thy 
Cloſet, can as eaſily ſee thee when thou art 
finning there, and as for private duty he will 
reward, ſo for ſecret Sin he will puniſh thee 
openly. either i in this World or in another. And 
therefore it were good for ſuch kind of Sinners 
to conſider that while their Door is thus ſhut, 

the Gates of Hell ſtand open. 

3. As it ſpeaks Terror to all ſecret Sinners, 
ſo it ſpeaks no leſs Comfort to all ſincere- 
hearted Chriſtians. The fame Sun-rifing and 
break of Day that terrifies the Robber, is a 
Comfort to the honeſt Traveller: T hou that 
art ſincere, God ſees that ſincerity in thee that 
enn cannot diſcern; ; yea, he often ſees more 


ſincerity 
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n Heart, than thou canſt diſcern 
This may uphold the drooping Spirits 

2 diſconſolate Soul when the black Mouths 

of Men, ſteeled with Ignorance and Prejudice, 
ſhall be opened in hard Speeches againſt him. 
For indeed now a-days, when a Man cannot 
find fault with his Brother's outward. Conver- 
fation, which only he can behold, he will cen- 
ſure him in reſpett of Spirituals, which no 
Man can diſcern, any more than. I can know 
what is in a Man's Mind by the Colour of his 
Cloaths. Such Men ſpeak as if God did not 
only make them e of his Mercies, but 
alſo of his Prerogative. And when it ſhould 
be their work to reſemble God in Holineſs, 
they arrogantly pretend to be like him in Om- 
niſence, How ſeverely, though blind! 1 
they judge of Men's Hearts? Such a 
profane, another is carnal, and a meer Moraliſt, 
another proud, and as to the bent and frame 
of his Spirit, a Contemner of Religion: But 
here the ſincere Soul may comfort itſelf, when 
with one Eye it can reflect upon its own Inte- 
grity, and with the other n God's infinite 
infallible Knowledge, and ſay, indeed, Men 
charge me thus and thus, as Falſe-hearted and 
an Hypocrite, but my God knows other wiſe. 
This, K. ſay, may ſet — above the Calumnies 
of unreaſonable Men, and make thee ride upon 
the Necks of thy Accuſers. And as Daniel, 
by truſting in his Poe ve ſecure. 20m * 
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Mouths of the Lions; ſo, thou, by acting 
Faith upon, and drawing Comfort from God's 
Omaiſcience, may ſtdefy the more eruel Mouths 
of thy Reproachers. When a Man is accuſed 
of Treaſon to his Prince, and knows that his 
Prince is fully aſſured of his Innocence, he 
will laugh all ſuch Accuſations to Scorn. Tis 
thus with God and a ſincere Heart: In the 
midſt of all Slanders, he will own thee for 
Innocent; as he did Job, when his Friends, 
with much ſpecious Piety, charged him with 
uy. herefore commit thy Way to 
the All-ſeeing God, to that God that is ac- 
quainted with all thy Ways : that fees thy go- 
ings out and thy comings in, - and continually 
goes in and. out before thee, and will one Day 
eſtify and ſet his Seal to thy Integrity. Com- 
rt thy {elf in the Conſiderations of his Omni- 
ſcience, from whence it is, that God judgeth not 
as Man judgeth, but judges righteous Judgment. 
And hold faſt thy Integrity that lies ſecret in 
the Heart, 4 55 Praiſe is of God, and not of 
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N che L Days os bene bey feruſalem 
was. the Glory of the whole Earth'; when 

it flouriſh'd'as-the: Metropolis not only 2 Re- 
ligion, but of the Riches of the World; when 
Gold was made as common as Silver, And 
Silver as the Stones of the Street, (ſo that its 
Inhabitants might even tread and trample u pon 
that, which fo much commanded the Hearts 
of others ;) when their Exchequer was. full, 
and their fleets at Ophir ; when Religion was 
eſtabliſh'd, and the chan ing ambulatory Ja- 
bernacle fixed into à L fanding Temple, and all 
crowned with a Peace under Solomon after the 
Afflictions and Wars of David; when they 
flowed-with Plenty, and were governed with 
Wi ifdom 7: Let, after all, the Text here gives 


us 


13 
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us a clear Intimation, that Plenty paſs di into Sur- 
feit, Fullneſs into Loathing, Loathing into 
Diſcontent, and that (as it always happens) 
into Complaints of the Times, viz. That A hint 
Days s dere better than theſe. 82 a 
hen yet, upon a ſmall Reflection back- 
e we have the Calendar of the former 
Times read, with the bloody Houſe of Saul, 
with the Slaughter of the Prieſts, and with the 
Rebellions of Sbebab and Abſalom ; nothin g 
but Tumults, Changes, and Viciſſitudes; and 
yet, in the Verdict of Folly and Faction, pre- 
fent Enjoyments did ſo far endear former Ca- 
lamities, as to give them the Preheminence in 1 
the Compariſon. 
But we fee; there may be Folly ' even in Te - 
rael; and-if they were all of this mind, Solo -1 
mon may juſtly am to have monopolized all 3 
the Wiſdom to himſelf. We have him here 
chaſtiſing the Sottiſnneſs of this Enquiry: in- 
deed the fitteſt Perſon to encounter this Ex- 
ception, as being a King, and ſo able to con- 
troll, being a Preacher and fo able to confute 
it; furniſh'd with Power for Uſe one, and with 
22 for the other. vi , 
This is therefore the Deſign of the Words; | 
either to ſatisfy or ſilence this malecontented 
Enquiry, and ſuppoſing it to carry in it, its 
own Confutation ; he confutes it not by, Argu- 
ment but Reproof not as a doubrful Problem, | 
but as a fooliſh Queſtion ; and certainly the 
Rs 1 Caſe 


A 
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Caſe muſt needs be carry'd, where the Fool. 


makes the Queſtion, and the weft wad 


gives the Anſwer.  , 

The Matter in Controverſy is, the Prehe- 
minence of the former Times 3 — the Pre- 
ſent ; when we mult obſerve, that though the 
Words run in the Form of a Queſtion, yet 


they include a poſitive Aſſertion, and a down- 
right Cenſure. 


The Enquiry being determined before it 


Was propoſed, now the Charge of Folly here 
| hid upon it, may relate to the Suppoſition 


upon which it is founded in' a threefold Re- 


ſpect, vis. 


I. Of a peremptory Negution, ASA Trung 


abſolutely to be denied that former Times ar 
better than the following. 


II. As of a Caſe very diiputabee, whether 


Mar _s 


II. As admitting the Suppoſition for two, 


that really they are better, and ſo bear my 
the Preheminence. 


vet in every one oy; theſe three moſt dif- 


| ferent Reſpects, this Enquiry ought to be ex- 


_ as abſurd, NETTING and. irrati- 


1. And 
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1. And firſt of all, That it is ridiculous, to 
atk,” why former Times are better than the 
| Preſent, if really they are not bettet, and fo 
— very Suppoſition itſelf proves falſe; this is 

manifeſt to be Matter of Diſpute, 
eee eee 
and evince in the enſuing Diſcourſe; but be- 
fore I enter upon ;the Progf of it, ee! oe 
Obſervation muſt be premiſet. 
That Time is ſaid to be good i 
from any ſuch Quality inherent in itſelf, but 
by external Denomnation from the Nature of 
thoſe Things, that are and do ſubſiſt in ſuch 
a Space of Time. Time is the great Yehicule 
of Nature, not only for its ſwift Paſſage and 
Career, but becauſe it carries in it the Syſtem 
of the World, from one Stage and Period of 
Duration to another. | 
| Now the World may be conſidered either 
in its natüral or moral Perfections. Some 
hold that for the former, there is a continual 
Diminution, and an inſenſible Decay in Na- 
ture, Things growing leſs and leſs, the very 
Powers and Faculties of them being weakened 
and ſhrunk; and the Vital Spirit, or humi- 
dum Radicale that God and Nature firſt infuſed 
into the great Body of the Univerſe being 
much exhauſted, ſo that now, in every fol- 
lowing Age, the Lamps of Heaven burn 
NT a, ION, — 
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dwindle into Nothing, and ſo go eat of them- 
eee. * unten 

But, chat this cannot "or ſo, is clear bin 
theſe Reaſons. Iſt. Becauſe the ancienteſt Hi- 
ſtories generally deſcribe Things in the ſame 
poſture heretofore that we find them now. 2d. 
That admitting the leaſt and moſt undiſcerna- 
ble Degree of Diminution, even to but one 
Remove from none at all, the World, in the 
Space of ſix thouſand Years, Which date it 
almoſt now bears, by the Continuance but of 
that ſmall Proportion of Change, would have 
ſunk even to nothing, or the ſmallneſs of an 
Atome. 3d. This will make the final Anni- 
hilation of the World a mere effect of Na- 
ture, and not of God's ſupernatural Power, 
and 15 the Conſequent of it is Irreligious. 

Wherefore it being ſure that the whole Fa- 
brick of the World ſtands | in the fame Vigour 
and Perfection of Nature, which it had at firſt, 3 
we come next to that in which we are now 
moſt concerned, to ſee whether or no it be 
impaired and ſunk in its moral Perfections, and 
what is the Conſequent of that in Political. 

We have here an Aphoriſm of Horace much 
:inculcatee Terra malos bomines nunc educat 
atque Pufillos. But Poetry never yet went for 
Argument: and, perbaps, he might ſpeak this, 
being conſcious of his own Manners, and re- 
flecting upon his own Stature. But that in 


the 
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the . Deſcent. of ſucceeding: Generations, the 
* are not all * Works * n e- 
| 4 By nos & Becauſe - dhe were the = te 
/ Obiects to work upon Men, and the fame Diſ- 
poſitions. and Inclinations in Men to be wrought 

„before, that there are now. All the 
Affairs of the World are the Births, and Iſſue 
of Men's Actions; and all Actions come from 
the meeting and colliſion of Faculties with 
ſuitable Objects. There were then, the ſame 
Incentives of Deſire on the one ſide, the ſame 
Attractiveneſs in Riches, the ſame Reliſh in 
Sovereignty, the ſame Temptation in Beauty, 
the ſanie Delicacy in Meats and Taſt in Wines; 
and, on the other ſide, there were the ſame 
Appetites of Covetouſneſs and Ambition, the 
Gund * Fuel of Luſt and Intemperance. 8. 

And theſe, are the Wheels upon which the 

whole viſible Scene of Affairs, Ethick and 
Politick turns and depends. The Buſineſs of 
the World is {Wes 2 and that which we 
call Novelty, is nothing but Repetition. The 
Figure and Motion of the World is circular, 


and , Experience no leſs than Mathematicks 


will evince, that as it turns round, the ſame 
Part muſt be often in the ſame Place: One Age 
indeed goes before another Hut Frecedency i is 
always Preheminence,..agd.it.is.not unuſyal 

fr + Work go before ww an fr e 
3 2 
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Servant to ride before A to his 
Males! | 51>, 272 115} ft - yrwolk 
* But adly, The fame may be pro wh 7 
Hiſtory, and the Records of 4 z and 
He who would give it the . 
it is capable of From this Topick,” "muſt ſpeak 
Volumes, and p Libraries, bting x Cen- 
kury within a and an Age into every 
Period. But what need we > fir further 
than the nobleſt and yet the neateſt Piece of 
Anti quity, the Book of „ 
Is the Wiekedneſs of the old World 
| that we do ſo aggravate the Tempeſt of this? 
Was it de with Waters ef Oblivion? 
and has the elean overwhelm'd and 
funk: itſelf? In thoſe Days there were Giants 
in Sin, as well as Sintiers of the firſt Mag- 
nitude, PIT largeſt Size 10e 
on: = 
And ks the World it © lo er. E 
what Aer-age evuld exceed the Luft of the 
Sodomites, the Idvlatry and ' Tyranny of the 
HEgyptians, the fickle Levity of the Græcians ? 
and that monſtrous Mixture of all Baſeneſs in 
the Roman Neyo's, Callignla's, and Domitian's 
Bmiperers of the World, and Slaves to their 
Viee? it oe 
And Fer the/vety' State of Thar, in which 
thitenvieus Enquiry was firſt commenc'd, was 
that worſe in Canaan, under the Shadow and 
mee 'of a native Royalty, than under the 
old 
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old Servitude and Tyranny of Afgypt ? Was 
their preſent Condition ſo bad, that while $- 
lomon was courting Pharoab's Daughter they 
ſhould again court his Dat? woe their old 
Slavery, and follicit a Match with their former 
Bondage. Was it ſo delightful a Condition, 
to feed \Pharoab's Cattle, and to want Straw 
themſelves ? "inſtead of. one Prince, to have 
many Taſk-maſters ? and to pay Exciſe with 
their Backs to maintain the Tyrant's Janizaries, 
and to feed their Tormentors ? But, it ſeems, 
being in a Land flowing with Honey, they 
were cloyed with that, and fo loathing the 
Honey, they grew in Love with the Sting. 
But to bring the Subject to our own Doors, 
if we would be convinced that former Ages 
are not always better than the following, 

I ſuppoſe we need not much wrack our Mes 
mories for a Proof from Experience. | 
F conceive the State of the Chriſtian Church 

may come within the Compaſs of our 

ſent Diſcourſe Take it in its Infancy, ad 

with the Properties of Infancy, it was weak 

and naked, vexed with Poverty, torn with | 

Perſecution, and infeſted with Hereſy. It ben: 

the Breach with Simon Magus, continued | 

it with Arrius, Neſtorius, Eutyches Aerius, | 
ſome rending her Doctrine, ſome her Diſci- 

pline ; and, what are the Herefies that now | 

trouble it, but new Editions of the Old with 

N les and Enlargement? What 

14 * 
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Focinus but Pbetinus and Peſagius blended 
and joined together, in a third Compoſi- 
tion? What are our Separatiſts and N 
pretending Schiſmaticks, but the tame Brood 
and Succeſſors of the Donatiſis? only with this 
difference, that they had their, Head-Quarters 
in Meridie, in the Southern Parts of the 
World, whereas ours ſeem to be derived to 
us from the Nortb. Theſe, I thought, had 
put it out of Diſpute, that no ſucceeding Age 
of the Church could have been worſe: and, 
J think, the Aſſertion might have ſtood firm, 
had not ſome late Inſtances of our own Age 
made it diſputable. 

But as for thoſe, who clampur; = the Cor- 
ruptions of our, preſent. Church, and are fo 
earneſt to reduce us to the primitive Model : 
If they mean, the primitive ITruth, and ot 
rather the primitive Nakedneſs of it only, w 

know this for Dodirine and Diſcipline, it is the 
very Tranſcript of Antiquity. But if their 
D ejign be to make us like the primitive 
Chriſtians, by driving us into Caves, — Holes, 
and Rocks:; to tear down Temples and to make 
the Sanctuary at ſelf y for Refuge; to bring 
Beaſts into = hag and to ſend . Churchmen 
into Deus; at the ſame time to make Men 
Beggars and to take away Hoſpitals ; it ĩs but 
Reajon to deſire, that they would firſt begin 
jg exempl PHY this Reformation in themſelves; 

"RO e with Want and 


Poverty, 
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Poverty, wander about in Sheep-ſkins and 
Goat-ſkins : Though, if they ſhould, that is 
not preſently a Sheep that wears the Skin, nor 
would the Sheep's cloathing change the Na- 
a f the Wolf! nin e TRI 
I I conclude therefore, that all theſe pompous 
Declamations againſt the Evil of the preſent 
Times, ſet off by odious Compariſons with the 
| former, are the Voice of Error and Envy, of 
the Worſt of Judges, Malice and Miſtake: 
Though I cannot wonder if thoſe aſſert Affairs 
to be out f order, whoſe Intereſt and Deſire 
it is to be once more a Referming. © 
And thus much for the firſt Conſideration 


of the Suppoſitions. As a Thing fa, e "OR 40 
8 denied, I thall now 3s 


I. In the ſacond Place, remit a little! of 
Fa and take it in a lower reſpect; as a Caſe 
diſputable, whether the preceding or ſucceeding 
Generations are to be preferr'd; and here I 

ſhall diſpute the Matter on both Sides. 


1. And firſt for Antiquity, and the former 
Ages, we may plead thus. Certainly every 
thing is pureſt in the Fountain and moſt un- 
tainted in the Original. The Dregs are ſtill 

the moſt likely to ſettle in the Bottom, and to 
ſink into the laſt Ages. The World cannot 
but be the Worſe for wearing; and it muſt 
needs n ys A much Daß . 
H £54 . 
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at the Laſt it cannot be purged but by an uni. 
verſal Fire. 

Things are moſt freſh and fragrant in their 
| Beginning, The Firſt-born is the moſt Ho- 
nourable, and it is Primogeniture that entitles to 
the Inheritance: Tis not preſent Poſſeſſions, 
but an early Pedigree, that gives Nobility. 

The older the World grows, the more de- 
crepid it muſt be: for Non bows;the Body and 
ſo cauſes an Obliquity : Every Courſe of Time 

leaves its Mark behind it; and every Century 
adds a Wrinkle to the Face of Nature. 228 

As for Knowledge, the former Age ſtill 
teaches the latter; and which is likely to be 
moſt knowing, he that teaches or he that is 
taught? 'The beſt and moſt compendious Way 
of ing Wiſdom is, the Reading of 
Hiſtories, but Hiſtory ſpeaks not of the preſent 
Time but of the former. | 

Beſides, it was only the Beginning of Time 
mat ſaw Men Innocent. Sin, like other Things, 
receives growth by Time, and improves by 
Continuance: And every — Age, has 
the bad Example of one Age more than the 
former. The ſame Candle that refreſhes when 
it is firſt We Lell and oftends when it is 
going out. 

In the Alphabet of Nature, it is only the 

firſt Letter at is flouriſhed. In ſhort, there 


is as much difference between the preſent and 
Former Times, as there is between a Copy and an 
Original; that indeed may be fair, but this 
| only 
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only is authentick. And be a Copy never ſo 
exact, yet {till it ſhines with a borrowed Per- 
fection, and has but the low Praiſe of an Imi- 
fation : And this may be faid in Behalf of the 
— W ĩ ev.. 
2. But ſecondly, For the Preheminence of 
the fucceeding Ages above the former, it may 
be diſputed thus. „ 
If the Honour be due to Antiquity, then 
certainly the preſent Age muſt claim it, for tlie 
World is now oldeſt, and therefore upon the 
very Right of Sincerity may challenge the 
Precedency; for certainly, the longer the 
World laſts, the Older it grows. And if Wiſ⸗ 
dom ought to be reſpected, we know, that it 
is the Offspring of Experience, and Experience 
the Child of Age, and Continuancdge. 
- In every Thing, and Action, it is not the 
Beginning, but the End that is regarded: It is 
ſtill the Iſſue that crowns the Work, and the 
Amen that feals the Petition: The Plaudite is 
2 to the at Act: And Chriſt reſerved the 
Nine to conclude the Feaft;” nay, a fair 
Beginning would be but the Agyravation of a 
And if we plead Original, we know that Sin 
is ſtrongeſt in its Original; and we are taught 
whence to date that. The lighteſt Things 
float at the Top of Time, but if there be fuch 
a Thing as a golden Age, its Maſs and Weight 


muſt 


„ 
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muſt needs ſink it to the Bottom and conclu- 

ding Ages of the World. . 
By — — the Hiſtories of former Ages, 

we have all their Advantages, by Way of Over- 

plus, beſides the proper Advantanges of our 

own; and ſo ſtanding upon their Shoulders, or 


rather n their Heads, cannot but have the 
further Proſpect. 


Though the Flouriſh begins ; the 0 yet 


it io. che Period chat mabds _ Wer 8 ton dhe 


Infirmities of Age, we conſeſs that Men grow 


deècrepid by Time, but Mankind. does not. Po- 


is the Pr: . of che Latter, 


licy, Arts, and Manufactures, i improve, and 
Nature 725 as well as others, cannot be an 
Artiſt, till it has ſerved its Time. 

And, in religious Matters, for the Church, 


we know that it is Chriſt's Body, and there- 
fore its moſt natural, — Property 


3 Growth; but Growth 3 is the E ect of Du- 


ration, and if it had had its greateſt Perfe- 
ction at the, brſt, Growth, would have Ves 
ſſibſe. 

Beſides, we confels, that 8 was. A 
Thing appropriate to the firſt Days of the 


Church: but then it is not Prophecy. ſpoken, - 


but fulfilled; not the Promiſe made but per- 
formed, Which conveys the Bleſſing; and 
though the giving of Prophecies were the 


Glory of the firſt Times, yet their TIT 


na 
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7 But, do we not ſee all this while, that by 
thus aſcribing the Preheminence to former 
Ages, we tacitly reflect a Reproach upon the 
great Maker and Governor of the Univerſe? 
for can Omnipotence be at a Stand? is God ex- 
hauſted? and is Nature the only Thing which 
makes no Progreſs? God has made all Things 
in motion, and the Deſign of Motion is a fur- 
ther Perfection. 
In ſome, it was the Fulneſs of Time 
Which brought Chriſt into the World; Chri- 


ſtianity was a Reſerve for the Loft : And it 


. was the Beginning of Time which was infa- 


mous for Man's Fall and Ruin: So, in Scrip- 
ture, they are called the %% Days and the 
Ends of the World which are ennobled with 
his Redemption. 

But Laſtly, If the following Agey were not 
the Beſt, whence is it, that the older Men 
grow, the more ſtill they deſire to live ? — - 
Now ſuch things as theſe may be diſputed in 
favour of the latter Times beyond the for- 
m. 

Having bee brought the Matter to this Poiſe 
to this Equilibrium, that reflexive Enquiry in 
the Text concerning the Worth of former 
Times above the Preſent, is' eminently unrea- 
ſonable in theſe two Reſpects. 

I. In reſpect of the Nature of the Thing! it- 
ſelf; which we have ſeen is equally propen- 
dent to both Parts, and not diſcernable which 


way 
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way the Balance inclines; and nothing can be 
mare Irrational, than to be dogmatical in 
Things doubtful ; and to determine where | 
wiſe Men only Diſpute. 

2. In reſpect of the Incompetence of any 
Man living to be judge in this Controverſy 
And he that is unfit to judge, I am ſure is 
_ unable to decide. ae. that Incompetence 
| ariſes from this: That no Man can judge 
"rightly of two Things, but by comparing 
them together, and compare them he cannot 
unleſs he exactly knew both. But how 
can he know former Ages, unleſs, Sen 
to the Opinion of Plato or Pythagoras, he 
might exiſt and be alive ſo many Centuries be- 
fore he. was born? 

But you will reply, That he may know them 
by the Hiſtories of thoſe that vrt ef their own 
Times. ; 
To this I anſwer, That Hiſtory may by 

juſtly ſuſpected partial ; ; and that Hiſtorians re- 
port the Vertues of their own Age; ſelected 
and abſtracted from the Vices and Defedts ; 
and if ſometimes they mention the Vices alſo, 
(as they do) yet they only report the Smaller, 
that they may with leſs Suſpicion conceal the 
Greater. Now it is an unequal Compariſon 
to compare the ſelect Varies of one Age, 
with both the Vertues and the Vices of an- 
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Hiſt „ ſtript of Partiality, would be a 
thin = *. and the Volume err 

ſhrink into the Index. I conclude therefore, that 
he who would decide this Controverſy, . 
ther the former or latter Times 


Times: He properly does this; He firſt calls 


2 Man into Queſtion, | and then makes him 
judge in his own Cauſe, and at the beſt ſees 


only by another's Eyes. 
Come we now tothe Thirdand lat Ground. 


3. That ad 
hs former —_— 
to be preferred : Yet, querolous Re- 
flection upon the Evil of the preſent Times, 


ſtands obnoxious to the ſame Charge of Folly : | 


and, if it be condemned alſo, upon this Sup- 
poſition, I ſee not where it can take Sanctu- 


ary ; Now that it ought to be fo, I demonſtrate 


by theſe Reaſons. Y 
1. Becauſe ſuch Complaints have no efcacy 
to alter or remove the Cauſe of them: Th 


 vamiſhand expire into Noiſe and Nothing ; and 
like a Woman, are only loud and weak. 


Statesare not altered, nor Governments chan- 
ged, becauſe ſuch an one is diſcontented, and 
; 5 tells 


303 


ought to have 
the Preheminence, by the Hiſtorians of thoſe 


this e "HOWE as true, 5 
AS really the beſt, and; | 


and Words alter not the State of Things. The 
Rage and Expoſtulations of Diſcontent, are 
like a Thunder without a Thunder-bolf, 8 5 


1 
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tells us ſo in a Sermon, or writes it in a Book, 
and ſo himſelf a Fool. Sad, undoubtedly, 
were our Caſe, ſhould God be angry with 3 
Nation as oſten as a Preacher is pleaſed to; be 
282 en N the Word: 
of God. 


4806 ter; and a — . ſtand 
— a Sword of Juſtice. The Laws will not 
be worded out of their Courſe. The Wheel will 
| go on, though the Fly fits and flutters _ 
buzzes/upon RS 

It would be well, if fuch Perſons ods 
take Luther's Advice to Melanctbon, and be 
perſwaded to leave off to govern the World, 
and not e frame new Pohtick Ideas; not to 
raiſe Models of State, and Holy Common Wealths, 
in their little difcontented Cloſets; nor to arraign 
a Council before a Conventicie; and | 
ſtript of their Arms, to fly to Revelation; and 
when they cannot effect, at leaſt Prophecy a a 
Change. 

Though there be a Lyon, a Bull, a veno- 
mous Serpent and a fiery Scorpion in the Zodiac; 
yet, ſtill the Sun holds on his Way, goes 
through them all, brings the Year about, fi- 
niſhes his Courſe, ſhines, and is glorious in 
ſpight of ſuch Oppoſition. The maunderings 
of Diſcontent are like the — and Behaviour 
of a Swine, who when he feels it Rain, runs 


grumbling about, and, by that, indeed, dic. 


covers 


7 
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Store.” 5H Go 5147116 i . 
-of che Reit of the 


— dianiod, Decaule' they 4 0249p rr 


the © Surg and add to the Preſſure. Suc 
| agninſt —— 
Met, e Me Stons flung: at © marble Pil. 
255 wh nt only mates no Tinpreffion upon 


tht; Bur Jebdands awd: Mis the flinger in the 


that Breaſt in 


Vizde Diſc@htobin' $175 only 


Inch ig bd, and; Ren it is not contented | 


— — od the 

to avoid the 
Maag Ewifely'adees refuge im che Fire: Hence, 
When n Sch ſwells and rages; we ſay ar inn 
propedly that die Sea xfels is troubled; 


ubm Mons is dum which either Short: "a | 


biene de Bünden, Giving Way, either a- 
wids68 ities the RW. And wine en Baie. 


AN. of a Afiiftion mene > 
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©" A Nerds cons ae ante Wiſdouw- of 
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bleſs the Perſon that has it With the Privi- 
ledges of Quiet and Content. He "who. has 
Content, has chat for which others. would be 
bas: eos dhe contrary 3 He: - frets 40 
fumes and is angry, he raiſes Tumult abroad, 
and feels the ſame within: As he! that cries, 
and roars, and makes a Noiſe, kult binders his 
own Sleep, before he breaks the-Reſt of O- 
thers: e ee to ſee a Fire 
ſometimes filed: and een in its own 
Smoak. Te tric] ici 08 20-0 
In ſhort, Dicontent | is as Laborions, AS Uſe- 
leſs: And He who will Rebel, ' muſt "up 
upon the Coſt and Conduct of an Army; and 
endure the Trouble of Watching, n well as 
uſe the Diſſimulation of Frayeng « © 
\ Thirdly and laſtly, Theſe: cotton 
Complaints of the Evil ofthe Times are Irra- 
tional, becauſe the juſt Cauſe of them is rę- 
ſolvable into our Selves. Tis not the Times 
that debauch Men, but Men that derive and 
rabb a Contagion upon the Time: And it 
is ſtill the rok chat fit ding and ind 
the Veſſel. ; not 21g 
Time is hermleſt it ON; and; meddles 
with none; the Sun ri „ che Vear proceeds, 
and the Seaſons return, according to the De- 
crees of Nature, and the — Ophfinany 
of a perpetual Courſe. And is it not Irrational 
for a Man tol eaſt the 1 of his Choice, 


21514 A 
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| i che Neceſſity of Fate? or to complain 
2 Men pra low, becauſe his . is 
decayed? and do utter Satires and Declama- 
tions thoſe Times which his own Vice 
has made bad? and, like Amnon, defile his 
| mn gene egy her for the Wrong he did 
Thus we uſe to ay. It is the Room that 
Smoaks, when indeed it is the Fire which is 
in the Room: And it is ſtill the Fault of tlie 
common Banter or Way of Speaking, to diſ- 
join the Accuſation and the Crime, and to 
change 2 Land with the Vices of its Int i= 
tants. 
| But I ſhould think; that k wigbt or doe To 
| difficult a Thing to find out a Way both to 
remedy the Complaint, and to remove the 
Cauſe of it. For, let but the Prodigal confine 
himſelf, and meaſure his Expences by his own 
Abilities and not by another's Books: Let him 
Truſt himſelf more, and others Leſs: Let 
Miniſters ceaſe to call Faction Religion, to lift 
up their Voice too much like a Trumpet, and 
in Petitions for Peace, declare for War: And, 
let not others think themſelves urbane, if 
de not revenged: Let no Man be forced 
what he has already earned; to pay 
for his Wages, and to lay down new Sums 
for the Price of his Blood and the juſt Merit 
of his Service. And then, certainly, there will 


be no Cauſe to 28 * Ages before the 
cit 3 X 2 | | P- 
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Preſent, But if Men will extregently'plunge 
| #hamſeives in Debt, and — — 
of bad Times, becayſe they gfe 
on * will put all. pen Age, 
1t the 8 5 0 


ſwer, and ta the Gog} for Satisfaction, 
But it is a fure, though no new Ob 
That the moſt -Obnexicys d ſtill the — 
guerulaus: That Niſcantent, and the Cauſa-.of 
it, are generally from the ſame Perſen i And, 
that when once the Remorſes of Guilt ang 
Villainy improve into Diſgantent, it is nt lui 
difficult to make ſuch Perians contented than 
to make them innomnt. 

Rigor and Contempt, 8 
of this Diſtemper. And oh who thinks that 
ſuch Perſons may be paeifſed, may ad Well 
attempt to ſatisfy the Bottgmſeſs F, the Crave 
ings of Hell, or the Appetites, of the Gf, 
which, may toongr be fled (a poſe i 

that is) than be /azrfied, | 121 

For where Intereſts are contradictory (is: 2 
all Societies, c Companies of Men ſome mu 
needs be) there an a Satisfaction is. nl 


% 
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in the ſame meaſure polls, in which Con- 
traditions, are rec able. 
there have been thoſe, who have heartily cur- 
ſed that Rain, ee for which A 
 haye as heartily 
Even our Bleſſed Savicurk himſelf we read, 
in the xii Hebr. v. 3. Endured the Contradiftion 
of Sinners: And (be it ſpoke with Reverence) 
it would put Providence itſelf to a kind of 
Non-plus, to attemper any Diſpenſation of it 
to an univerſal Acceptance ; any more than 
that glorious Fountain of Light the Sun, can 
ſhine upon all the Ccrners of the Earth at 
Once: Wherefore, ſince the Diſtemper (we 
ſpeak of) is incortigible, and the Remedy de- 
plorable: Let not bare Power, attempt to out- 
do Omnipotence; nor the Gods of the Earth 
(as they are called) think to do that, which 


the God of Heaven, has never = wag fit 
to effect. i 


Jo whom be rendered and aſcribed, as is meſb 
due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty ard Do. 


minion, both now and for ever more. 
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the moſt S LON of 1 : 
and ſince it is to be 7 Aba that men's railty 


ad apihan will Janationes —— 


vented, NT Ge] in a fix'd and laſting rancour ; be 
preſcribes the antidote of a ſpeedy —＋ 4 | 


. Muve fei N wits: 


ing a diſtemper. If an injury be once done, 


Chriſt, vill hay che fp I. 


early as the 3 e rupture 0 


up as ſoon as made, the angry word eaten 


as ſoon as uttered, and in a manner diſ- 
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5 advanced. apon his throne-of juſtice; and from 
thence bal all fleſh before him to re- 


4 By eher (as we alſo hinted / belote) 
ia to he meant the devil, the great Jaylor 


that laſt and terrible ſentence, which the 
rigbteous judge of heaven and rarth da 
e to all impenitent ſinners. ell an 

5. By. pri no doubt) is meant hell,! 
dad wl wide, < frees receptacle of 
damned ſpirits : from whence there is ho 
redemption ir teturn. Ai fornthat larger 
ſignification, ta faſten 


either in the: context or 'the:reafori!. of. the 
thing itſell Hell is a r e 
already, and we: HO not enlarge it 
8 | why 2 anal oy 
14 * Paging — 

thing, muſt be 80 theagul 
e dealt 
gour and extremity of joſtice For: _— 
. 1s once lodged id that fad- 
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not extenuation 5c: but there mut he an Er, 
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ceive ſentenee according to the inerit of their 
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at, is that bnly, Wich wd ae bel w inſiſt 

| 2 As if Chriſt ould. day) aq), | PMI SR 
| You know that in matters; between man; 
jy yeni hen one bas treſpaſſod againſt 
another, if the party — i while: he 
has opportunity: to make bis peace: with the 
party offended, ſhall, neglect it, o that the 
matter comes at length to be brought bears 
the judge; he is then to lool for: 
the; molt rigorous penalty of: 8 
ont mitigation. Juſt ſo it is, hetwern GO 
ang an: Ifany one ſins againſt Gad hether 
b yoffending his brother, ot by any other kind 
of ſin. 2 — if He: 9 and 
prudently lay hold on the opportunity of te- 
conciling himſelf to God in this life, when: 
God ſhall enter into judgemett with him 
in the next, there will then he no mercy for 
him; but according to the £xaR:tenor of a 
righteous indiſpenſable law, he muſt abide 
the woſul itreverſible ſentence of eternal 
death. This is a compendious p raphraſe 
upon the text, ſetting! forth the full? mean 
ing of our Saviour in it. S0 83 
has been laid down, 1 ſhall now-preſent | 
with the ſenſe of the words, under 
three concluſions. ti 34% 8 g ego L812 
1. That the time of this liße is:the; on 4 
time: for a ſipnet; to make: hiscprage with 
and to reconcile himſelf to Gd. 0% 1: 
2. That the confideration-thatithe time of 
_ life i 16 the only time for a ſinnetito fecon- 
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N Bm ro! pee me that duty r IC may be 
5 that Ohaiſt has to mie the douls 
: to>deat'off his Abt to God!” True : 


then the ful; eee in nety debt f 
faith abcb Obedience to Chriſt! And hefe uf 
dhe ſtaß ef dre bufinels lies, how de ſoul 

will beablelito off thik ; und th ſeuferit 
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its faith. For 1 £m faith may 
have to works, whether as to 1 to a. 
conſequent to it; it is certainly ſuch a thing, 
as indiſpenſably obliges the whole of a man's 
following life, to a ſtrict, conſtant and univer- 
fal obedience to the laws uf Chriſt. But that, 
which ought chiefly to quicken the ſoul to a 
ſudden 1 of the periſhing time of 
this life in making its peace with God, is this, 
that as Chriſt will not undertake for it without 
faith and repentance, ſo the offer of theſe does 
not laſt always. The conſideration of this 
2 the Apoſtle quicken the - Hebrews to 
preſent duty. To- day if you will hear his 
voice, Hebr. iii. 15. There may be thoſe offers 
of mercy. made to thee to-day, that thou mayſt 
not enjoy again for ever. The things of thy 
peace may be freely held forth to thee now, 
which for the future may be ſet out of thy - 
reach, Conſider therefore upon what terms 
thou ſtandeſt with God, and loſe no time: 
the work is difficult, and: the delay dange- 
rous, and the time ſhort. The Spirit, that to-dax 
ſtands at thy door and knocks, may be gone 
before to-morrow ; and when it is once ſent 
away, no man can aſſure himſelf, that 1 it FRY 1 


ever 8557 


And thus ne concerning the firſtargument : 
to prove the doctrine, drawn from our com- 
paring the ſhortneſs of life with the: ee 
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I Argament, is ado "WA our compiling 
the uncertainty of life with the. neceſſity of the 
work. Life, as it is ſhort, ſo tis dubious ; 
like a problematical queſtion, conciſe, but doubt 
ful. None can promiſe * ond the preſent. 
Who can ſecure to himſelf the enjoyment of a 
year, nay of one day, one hour ? Thou fool, this 
night ſhall thy ſoul be taken from thee, Luk. xii. 
28. A man 18: in this contradted life as in a 
narrow fea, ever and anon ready to be caſt 
away. Strength and health of body can 
make thee no abſolute promiſe of life, although. 
| the ſureſt grounds we can build upon. For 
| may we not take „ complaint of David, 
| and mourn over the immature death of. the 
ſtrong! Hot are the mighty fallen, and the 
weapons of wear periſhed? How are the ſtrong. 
and healthful become a prey to an untimely” 
death! Count not therefore how many hours 
thou haſt to live in the world: look not upon 
thy hour-glaſs ; do not build upon the ſand. 
Death may ſnatch thee away of a ſudden. As it is 
always terrible, ſo it is often unexpected. Thou 
flouriſheſt at preſent like a flower, but the vind- 
bloweth where and when it liſteth. If 
ſeth over it, and it is gone, and the Place t 
of ſball know it no more; Pal. ciii. 16. 
No this being conſidered and duely pon- 
dered in one ſcale of the balance, and the ne- 
ceſſity of making our peace in the other, how 
ſhould it incite us to a ſerious, preſent endea- 
vour for the. accompliſhment * this ow 
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Can ti kr rether, unikeſs t be agreed? ſays 
the Proph ney Donny ili. FR 64 . walk 
e n God 855 he s thy adverſary? 
Will not the conſideration of cc that thou 
2 aaa to the judge, and the way is fort, 
WF adverſary ready to give in an accuſa- 
tion againſt thee, whet thy importunity to 
make an agreement with him? Thy endea- 

N are not ſerious and rational, unless they 
are preſent and immediate. T hat endeavour 
is only rational, which is according to the exi- 
BEncy cy of the thing g. Now the buſineſs of thy 
| is the matter thou art to engage in, and 
thou att only ſure of the preſent time 9 

manage it in. Unleſs this be laid hold o 


thou doſt really trifle in the buſineſs of eter- | 


nity, and doſt only embrace a pretence in- 
ſtead of a ſerious intention, Things that are 
earneſtly deſired, and withal not to be delayed, 
are effected with an immediate expedition. If 
I am-uncertain when my enemy will invade 
me, I will imagine that he will do it ſod⸗ 
| denly, and therefore my preparations ſhalt 
be ſudden, In things that concern our tem 

85 intereft, we are ſo wiſe as to make pre- 


de? 5 


gent futurities He that is ſick to- 


will not der ſending for a phyſician till 12 . 
morrow. He that waits for the fall of ſome. 
preferment, puts himſelf in a preſent ptepa- 
redneſs, But alas! upon all theſe things the 
| moſt we can write, it is convenience, not ne- 

n 8 5 


iGon; and not to ſuſpend all uf 5 
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ceſſity. There is one thing, and but one that 
js neceflary. Tis not neceſſary that thou 
ſhouldeſt be healthful, nor that . Dee 
be honourable : but it is neceſſary. for thee 
to be ſaved; to be at peace with. God ; 
to have the hand- writing that is n that 
by reaſon of the law, blotted out; 
friends with an Almighty adverſary. Tas 
the note of a merry Epicure, but may be re · 
fined into a voice becoming a Chriſtian, Te 
onjeepoy uf prot, To J Gupior xis od; 1 
will 10 b 9 75 5 knows to- 
morrow? Let the Chriſtian lay hold of the 
preſent occaſion; and if he 5 live for ever, 
let him look upon himſelf as living but to- 
day: let this be ſecured, and whatſoever comes 
afterwards, let him reckon it as an over- plus, 
and an unexpected gain, If to-day it be thy 
buſineſs to gain a peace; all the reſt of thy 
days tis thy only buſineſs to enjoy it. Reaſon 
z impatient of delay in things neceſſary, and 
Chriſtianity elevates regſon, and makes it more 
impatient. Are we not bid to watch, to be 
 feady, to have our loins girt and our lamps 
prepared ? Now the perſuaſive force of this 
is grounded upon the uncertainty of Chriſt's 
doming: although his coming be but once, 
yet if it is uncertain, the expectation. of it 
muſt be continual. As indefinite commands do 
univerſally engage, fo indefinite uncertain dan- 
rs are the juſt arguments of perpetual cau- 
tion, O that men would be but wiſe, and 
eonfider, and lay aſide their fins, and ſand upon | 
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guard } Wouldeſt thou be willing that a 
— judgeenen ſhould ſtop thy breath while 
thou art a ſwearing, or a wie ? Wouldeſt thou 
have God break in upon thee, while thou art 
in the loathſome — of a filthy whore? 
Wouldeſt thou have death come and arreſt thee 
in the name of God, while thou art in 
cups, and in thy drunkenneſs? Now fince 
theſe ſudden ſoul-diſaſters may fall out, ft 
manner of perſons ought we to be in all boly con- 
ver ſation and godlineſs ? Who knows, but with- 
in a few days a noiſome diſeaſe may ſtop: thy 
breath ? it did ſo to Herod. Or perhaps an un- 
fortunate ſtab ſend thee packing? it did ſo to 
Abner. Or perhaps a ſtone from the houſe daſh 
out thy brains, and prove both thy deathand thy 
ſepulchre?- it did ſo to Abimelech. Theſe ſmall 
inconſiderable things commiſſioned by a Deity, 
are able to ſnap aſunder the rotten thread 
weak life, and waft thee into eternity. And if 
thou haſt not prepared a way before-hand, by 
concluding a ſolid peace with God, thou wilt find 
but fad welcome in the other world. Thou art 
indeed taken from the of thy body; but ĩt 
S becauſe thou art led to thy eternal execution. 
And thus much concerning the ſecond ar- 
gument drawn from the uncertainty of l 


| den ek e 165 the work, 


II. The tind ame eo prove. aha ak 
conliinteiien, that the tirne of life is the only 
time ef making peace with God, oaght to 
| quicken us ta a ſpeedy repentance, may be 
„ * 
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taken from conſidering the diſmal doom that 
does attend thoſe who go out of the * be- 
fore their is made. 

No the miſery and terror of this doom 
conſiſts in 2 things. 

1. That it is . it cannot: be. a 
voided. 
2. That it . it os hos re- 

voked, And this takes in the ſubſtance of the 

third doctrine, viz. that if a ſoul let paſs 
this ſeaſon of making its peace with God, 
it immediately falls into a ſtate of recoverable 
Pn. ts 15 
: This doom is inevitable, it cannot 
be avoided. When we have to. do with 
a ſtrong enemy, if we cannot fly from him, 
we muſt of — fall by Bas If ve 
cannot out- run vengeance, we muſt endure it. 
The poor ſoul is now fallen into an octan of 
endleſs miſery, and if it cannot ſwim or bear 
up it elf, muſt ſink. The place of tor- 
ment is before thee; and an infinite power 
behind thee, to Give thee into it ; therefore 
in thon muſt, there is. po remedy. No ways 
to ęſcape, unleſs thou canſt either out- wit 
God, or oycrpower him. All poſſibility of 

aping an evil muſt be either by hiding one 
ſelf fram it, and ſo. keeping our ſelves from 
that; or by repulſing it, and ſo keeping that 
ſtom us. But either of theſe: are 1m mpdflible 
for thee to do, when thou art environed on 


this tide by an omniſcience, on the ather by 
ar ect ird: e ot; e f lan 
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an omni We read of thoſe that ſhall 
cry unto the — to fail upon them; n 
to the rocks to cover them from the face of the | 
| Lamb, and of bim that ſitteth upon the throne , 
| Revel. vi. 16. But alas! what poor afylums 
are theſe, when God by his all- ſeeing eye can 
look through the mountains, and by bis hand 
can remove them? A condemned Walser 
may break the priſon, and fly and eſcape the 
puniſhment. But canſt thou break the gates 
of hell? canſt thou like a ſtronger Sanin 
carry away the door of the infernal pit? Oh! 
vrho can be ſtrong in the day that the Lord 
ſhall thus deal with him Adult thou couldeſt 
unfettor thy. ſelf, and break thy priſon ; yet 
thou wert not able to run from God: God has 

his arrows of vengeance, and canſt thou out- 
fly an arrow? To ſpeak after the manner of 
men, thou haſt a ſevere judge and a watchful 
jaylor. As he that keeps 7 ael, fo he that 
impriſons thee does neither amber nor lleep. 
He has an eagle's eye to obſerve, and an eagle's 
wing to overtake thee: there is no way to 
avoid him. If thou canſt find the way out 
of the midſt of utter darkneſs, break Ger 
the everlaſting chains, break through the devil 
and his an al and thoſe armies of eternal woes, 
then mayit thou weing thy: gs an of e 8 
- hands.” $3 11 | 
2. This doom is irreverſible, 4 cannot 72 
1 It is proper to any word, when once 


en, to fly away beyond- all poſibility We ; 
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a recall; but much more to every decretary 
J umu God, which the deliberate reſolutions 
of an infinitely wiſe judge, have made un- 
le. The word is gone out of God's 
mouth in righteouſneſß, it ſhall: not return; 
God's 3 _— of no re- 
. The flrength f Iſrael is not @ man, 
| 2 142 fon of . that be | ſhould repent, 
1 Sam. xv. 29. The autcries'of a miſerable 

iſhing man, may often prevail with a man 
Lee bin, who is of the ſame mould, the 
fame affections, ſo far as to cauſe- an act of 
K _ and cotrimiſeration to revoke an act 
of juſtice. | But alas! all the cravings and the 
- wailings of a juſtly condemned ſinner, ſhall 
| he: atfrared of -God with I know you not. 
All ſuch lamentations cannot at all move 
a reſolved Deity; they are like a vaniſhing 
voice echoing back fro. a marble pillar, with- 
out making the leaſt nipretion, As the tree 
falls, ſo it lies. 

If ow ſinner falls into deſtruction, tare 
he muſt lie for ever without recovery. I ink, 
(ſays David) in the mire where there is no 
—— Pſal, Ixix. 2. What he ſays of his 
affliction, a loſt ſoul may ſay of its perdition; 
that it ſinks deeper and deeper, it cannot fo 
much as arrive to a ſtand; much leſs to a re- 
turn. A man, while he is yet falling from 
ſome high place, is not able to ſtop or to re- 
cover himſelf, much leſs can he be able, when 


he is actually fallen. B the Heathen poet, 


from 
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from thoſe fect notions; that the Hea- 
- thens had of the future miſery. of - loſt ſinners, 

could acknowledge the deſcent to hell eaſy, but 
the return Apeflible; Facilis deſtenſus Averts: 
Sed revocare gradum, &. Tis a rule in 
loſophy, that from a total privation to the ha- 
bit, there can be no regteſs. 80 after a total loſs 
of God's love and preſence, there is no poſſibility 
of reobtaining it. For put the caſe that it were 
pollible, yet who ſhould ſollicite and ſeek out 
thy pardon, and get thy ſentence reverſed ? 
It muſt be eicher God, or angels, or men. Firſt, 
it cannot be God the Father, for he is thy 
angry judge, and therefore cannot be thy ad- 
vocate. Nor God the Son, for him thou haſt 
crucified afreſh; and his offers of redemption 
are only upon the ſcene of this life. He pray: 
nat for the world, Fobnxvii. 9. that is, for the 
wicked world; then much leſs for the condem- i 
ned world. The Spi rit will not intercede for 
thee; for him — grieved, and 
fruſtrated all the methods of bis workings. 
Now good angels cannot preſent a petition 
for thee, for it is as much their work and buſi- 
neſs to glorify God in the deſtruction of the 
wicked, as in the ſalvation of the righteons. 

The devils are the inſtruments of thy emit, 
and thy tormentors will never prove thy in- 
terceſſors. As for men, thoſe that — 

pr the approvers, and thoſe that are condemned 

e the compar ons of thy miſery; but neither 
y belpers. — therefore muſt 


ahy 
3 a 
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446 SERMON V. 
perdition needs be; when both the Creator, 

andall his ereatures, are concerned either to 
advance, or at leaſt to rejoice” over thy de- 
ſtruction. O let every ſinner, that is yet on 
chis ſide the pit, carry this in his more ſerious 
thoughts, Pol xlix. 8. The redemption of the 


is precious, and it ceaſethfor ever. The loſs 
225 and che leß of a ſoul, is Irrecoverable, 


All the abe gon 1 ſhall make, ſhall be 
«Wide over the ſame duty enjoined i in the 
text upon the. ſcore of — argument, and 
chat alſo couched in the words, Agree with 
- thine adverſary quickly, while thou art in the 
' way" yea, for this very reaſon, becauſe thou 
art in the way. As long as there is I e, there 
is hope, we ſay: and fo, as long as there is the 
enjoyment of a temporal life, there may be juſt 
hope of an eternal. Theſe days of thy reſpite, 
they are golden days: every hour preſents 
-thee with ſalvation; every day lays heaven 
and happineſs at thy. door. Wherefore go forth, 
and meet thy adverſary; do not fly off and 
ſay, there red 4 lion in the __ that he is au- 
ſtere and hard to be appeaſed, No; he does not 
come cloathed with —— and terror, but 
with all the ſweetneſs, and inviting - tenderneſs 
that mercy itſelf can put on. Thou haſt a friend- 
8 one whole bowels yearn over thee; 

although of all others, he is, if unreconciled, 
the moſt terrible; ſo 4o be reconciled ha is the 
moſt willing. While with one hand he ſhakes 


his 


SERMON XV. 337 
his rod at thee for departing from him, with the | 
other he graciouſly beckons to thee to return. 
And if thou canſt fo far relent, as to endeavour 
it ; believe it, he is ready to meet thee half way: 
he did ſo to the prodigal. 

2 conſider then, this thy ineſtimable ad- 
, that thou art yet in the way, yet in 
a _ bility, nay in a probability of reconcile. 
ment, Thou art not put to ſue for terms of 

ce, but only to of thoſe that are free- 

y offered ad] pr to thy hand. Cloſe in 
with ſuch a potent adverſary, tis thy wiſdom, 
thy eternal intereſt, thy lite; thou mayſt wo 
carry the buſineſs, as to turn thy enemy into 
thy Saviour. Wherefore. take that excellent 
advice of the Spirit, with which I ſhall con- 
clude ; P/al. ii. ult. "Kiſs. the Son, 12 * be 


angry, and ſo ye 2 — the _ 
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The End of the Seventh Volume. 
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1 VL119119 ERRAT As thi. Volume, vii 

Fee bee 4. for contended; vnde contented,” | 

C5 45 * 1. — r, argument. 
245. J. 4. for inclinces, r. inclines. 
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